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Preface 


The research for this book was conducted over a four-year period as a 
part of my dissertation studies conducted in the Department of American 
Studies at the University of New Mexico. My goal was to explore the con- 
cept of place, cultural landscapes, and the connection between place 
and cultural identity in the small community of Black Rock on the 
Zuni Reservation in west-central New Mexico. This distinctive commu- 
nity offered an intriguing case study in which to investigate the multi- 
ple meanings of place using an interdisciplinary research approach that 
included exploring the disciplines of ethnohistory, archaeology, cul- 
tural geography, architectural history, geology, and the history of federal 
Indian policy to better understand how the two distinct cultures lived and 
worked there. 

This study was carried out through the auspices of the Zuni gover- 
nor and the Zuni Tribal Council, who granted written permission in 1999 
to carry out the necessary fieldwork, including an archaeological survey 
at Ranchos de Zuni, recording of the historic architecture at Black Rock, 
and conducting taped interviews with members of the community. The 
archaeological and historic building surveys were completed with the 
assistance of staff from the Zuni Cultural Resources Enterprise.’ 

Primary research for this book was conducted at the National Archives 
and Records Administration in Washington, D.C., and at their regional 
archives in Denver, Colorado. Both facilities contained early Bureau of 
Indian Affairs records and correspondence pertaining to the Zuni Agency 
once located at Black Rock. In addition, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Southwest Regional Office in Albuquerque still had several important files 
pertaining to the history of Black Rock. I was also privileged to have access 
to E. Richard Hart’s notes and papers on Zuni located in the Marriott 
Library Special Collections at the University of Utah. These materials, 
much of which were collected for the Zuni land claims case, were a valu- 
able source of information on Zuni history and culture.* The Center for 
Southwest Research at the University of New Mexico Zimmerman Library 
also provided a number of primary source materials. Finally, the Zuni 
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Tribal Archives and Tribal Museum graciously provided access to files and 
photograph collections that were critical to the success of this project. 

An important aspect of my research was the collection of oral histo- 
ries to overlay the more traditional research-oriented, archival disciplines. 
The oral histories, mostly personal stories or cultural narratives, that were 
collected during the course of my research provided additional voices to 
the study—voices that until recently were not always heard when histories 
of place were written.3 This multivocality adds new information, alterna- 
tive points of view, and provides us with a deeper, richer understand- 
ing of Black Rock. I utilized these narrative stories as alternative ways 
of knowing the world, stories which play a role in developing a cultural 
understanding of place and the events that affect it. To demonstrate the 
importance of these narratives, I have chosen to italicize the words and 
sentences that are quoted directly from my interviewees. This not only 
will set their narratives apart from my own writing, but will provide the 
appropriate emphasis to their words. 

I conducted the interviews with the assistance of Kenny Bowekaty, 
a Zuni tribal member and a cultural heritage specialist. A total of six- 
teen interviews were conducted in person with both Zuni and non-Zuni 
residents and former residents of the community, and an additional 
three interviews were carried out via mail and e-mail. The interviewees 
were selected from the community because they were known to me or 
Mr. Bowekaty and were willing to give their time to the project. These 
people were generally interviewed at their homes or in some cases at the 
Zuni Senior Center. Only one of the interviewees requested remuneration 
for his time. Most of the interviews were conducted in English; however, 
some of the more elderly participants used the Zuni language. In these 
instances, Mr. Bowekaty translated and transcribed their responses into 
English. The interview sessions generally employed a qualitative approach 
whereby the participants were asked for their general impressions of the 
Black Rock area and community, and any memories that they had of 
the place growing up. In some instances, where it was known that inter- 
viewees had special knowledge of the area, they were asked specific ques- 
tions about their experiences. In addition, I used previously transcribed 
interviews of Zuni tribal members that were collected by researchers in 
connection with the Zuni land claims case.4 These interviews greatly 
expanded my pool of interviewees with knowledge of the Black Rock area 
and traditional lifeways. 

My own interest in Zuni culture history began more than thirty years 
ago in the fall of 1975 when I was hired by the Pueblo of Zuni to assist with 
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the training and development of Zunis in the field of cultural resource 
management through the newly created Zuni Archaeology Program. 
Although I had worked in southwestern archaeology for several years in 
Arizona, I was quite unprepared for the cultural experience that awaited 
me and my family as we came to live and work at the Pueblo. The nature 
of these experiences is difficult to articulate, but it involved the rhythms of 
daily life, a connectedness to the physical world, and a deep sense of cul- 
tural tradition that transcended the modern world. 

During our stay, we lived near the Middle Village, not at Black Rock, 
where so many non-Zuni professionals working for the federal govern- 
ment (mostly the Indian Health Service) resided. My work at the time 
was confined to the pre-Columbian archaeology of the region and later 
to the historic structures in the Middle Village, so at the time I had little 
interest in the history of Black Rock. Like many Zunis, my impressions of 
Black Rock at the time were limited to the monumental (for Zuni that is) 
Public Health Service hospital, doctors’ homes where we visited for social 
gatherings, and a hazy remembrance of some old stone houses. 

I left the Pueblo in 1977 to explore other career paths; however, 
through my work as the cultural resource management specialist for the 
Indian Health Service in Albuquerque, I periodically returned to Zuni, 
whose rich landscape colors and textured shapes so intrigued me, and 
where the people were always so cordial and friendly. It was during my 
last few years of working for the Indian Health Service that I was brought 
into direct contact with the historic structures at Black Rock, and it was 
that experience that planted the seed for this study which was several 
years later the basis for my PhD dissertation. 

It was during this time that I realized how little had been written 
about early twentieth-century Zuni, especially at Black Rock. The build- 
ings in the community appeared to be historically and architecturally sig- 
nificant; however, it was difficult to place them in a historic context from 
either a Zuni or Anglo perspective. I realized that the story of Black Rock, 
this unique place on the Zuni Reservation, needed to be investigated more 
thoroughly to reveal this piece of Zuni culture history. 

It was about this time that I became captivated by a new professional 
interest—the study of place. In the early 1990s, a new awareness of a type of 
historic resource called “traditional cultural properties” (or places) devel- 
oped within the profession of cultural resource management. The redis- 
covery of this genre of historic property was stimulated by the writing of 
Patricia Parker and Thomas F. King, who had long realized the importance 
of places in the continuation and enhancement of traditional cultural 
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lifeways.> These properties do not generally focus on the usual historic 
resources such as buildings, structures, and archaeological sites (although 
these all can be traditional cultural properties) but rather on cultural land- 
scapes. They include not only formally designed parks and gardens, but 
also natural landscapes such as mountains, lakes, and plant communities. 
All of these landscapes, which are assigned cultural meaning by a commu- 
nity or group, are critical to the cultural survival of indigenous groups. 

Upon leaving the Indian Health Service, I re-entered the world of 
academia to pursue my doctoral degree and began to focus on the study 
of cultural landscapes and the meaning of place. I quickly found out, 
however, that the concept of place can be an elusive idea to define and 
quantify. This vague, yet fundamental, concept came into focus during 
a seminar led by anthropology professor Keith Basso at the University 
of New Mexico, and was strengthened in subsequent conversations in 
classes offered by the American Studies and Regional and Community 
Planning departments, as well informal dialogue with faculty and col- 
leagues. Basso’s interdisciplinary approach to the subject brought me into 
contact not only with anthropology’s concept of place, but also with ideas 
from cultural geography and, particularly, the philosophically based disci- 
pline of phenomenology. His use of phenomenology laid a solid founda- 
tion within which to situate the study of place, and it provided me with a 
much-needed theoretical context in which to organize my thoughts about 
place and within which to analyze other disciplines’ discussions about it. 

Armed with this new understanding of place, I returned to my inter- 
est in Black Rock to explore the multiple meanings of place through its 
cultural landscape. Guiding my research was the fact that regardless of 
how abstractly or unselfconsciously derived, the concept of place—our 
“sense of place”’—is developed and maintained through a dynamic, recip- 
rocal, and commonplace process that is formulated through both indi- 
vidual experience and experiences gathered collectively as members of a 
communal group who participate in shared activities, rituals, stories, and 
environments; in other words, as members of a culture. 

As a final note, I want to clarify that I write this as an “outsider, that 
is, | am neither Zuni nor a resident of Black Rock. The study of Zuni cul- 
ture has long attracted people from outside the Pueblo; and the Zuni’s 
unique and lasting cultural traditions, their beautiful artwork, as well 
as their natural openness to visitors have resulted in non-Zunis writing 
about A:shiwi culture from a variety of perspectives, which, unfortu- 
nately, has sometimes resulted in misconceptions and inaccuracies being 
conveyed to the non-Zuni world. 
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One important aspect of this study is that I do not write it from a 
Zuni perspective. This is a story primarily about a culture other than my 
own, and as such I claim no authority to write on behalf of the Zuni peo- 
ple. My perspective is one “from the outside looking in,” with the caveat 
that I have relied on my Zuni friends and colleagues to explain to me 
some of the details of Zuni culture, as they understand it, and thus permit 
me a glimpse of their perspective as Zuni. 

The Zuni people do not need me to speak for them, for they can 
speak for themselves, and they do so quite elegantly. My study presents 
a history that incorporates non-Zuni archival data as well as Zuni voices 
and is assembled and commented on by someone who hopes to add some 
detail to the rich history of the Zuni people and, at the same time, look for 
some insights into how people make sense of their places in this world. 


Many, many people contributed to the success of this study. I want to 
acknowledge professors M. Jane Young (retired), Gabriel Meléndez, Ted 
Jojola, and Chris Wilson, University of New Mexico, for serving on my 
dissertation committee and providing me with valuable comments on the 
research. I also wish to acknowledge the support provided by long-time 
Zuni researchers, Roger Anyon, T. J. Ferguson, and E. Richard Hart, who 
provided encouragement and valuable suggestions during the genesis of 
this project. 

As with any research project, librarians and archivists at a number of 
institutions provided their professional expertise in finding documents, 
photographs, and other archival materials on Zuni and Black Rock. I wish 
to thank the staffs at the Museum of New Mexico, Santa Fe; the National 
Archives and Records Administration, both in Washington, D.C., and 
Denver, Colorado; the Pasadena Public Library; the Bancroft Library, 
University of California, Berkeley; the Center for Southwest Research, 
University of New Mexico; the Marriott Library Special Collections, 
University of Utah; the Zuni Tribal Museum and the Zuni Tribal Archives, 
both located at the Pueblo of Zuni. 

This study was made possible by former Zuni Governor Malcolm 
Bowekaty, former Lieutenant Governor Barton Martza, and former mem- 
bers of the Zuni Tribal Council, Eldred P. Bowekaty, David W. Wyaco Sr., 
Arden Kucate, Dan Simplicio, Vivian M. Hattie, and Anthony Otto Lucio, 
who approved my research proposal and kindly permitted me to carry out 
the fieldwork for this project at the Pueblo. I especially want to acknowl- 
edge the hospitality of Zuni people and thank them for treating me with 
such genuine kindness during my visits there. 
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I want to thank the people who graciously gave of their time to 
be interviewed for this project: Silas Ghahate, Lowell Panteah, John 
Bowannie, Ed and Lily Wato, Edward Beyuka, Alex Seowtewa, Jerome 
“Joe” Zunie, Perry Tsadiayasi, Ken Wato, Michael Boone, John Walela, 
Paul Maes and his son, Chris, James Cornett, Neal and Diane Friedman, 
Elaine and Roger Thomas, and Paul Brown. Their stories and remem- 
brances about Black Rock made the place come to life for me and, hope- 
fully, for the reader as well. 

Others who made substantial contributions to this study include 
Dr. Jonathan Damp, Zuni Cultural Resources Enterprise, Pueblo of Zuni, 
who graciously let me use their office and library while working at Zuni; 
Dr. Bruce Harrill, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Southwest Regional Office, 
Albuquerque, who kindly provided access to BIA archival materials per- 
taining to Black Rock; Russ Pederson, Rick Weller, and Eric Christensen, 
all of the Indian Health Service, Albuquerque Area Office and Zuni 
Service Unit, who provided aerial photographs of Black Rock and engi- 
neering plans of health care facilities at Zuni; Ed Boles, historic preser- 
vation planner, City of Albuquerque, who generously took the time to 
look at the historic photographs of Black Rock and offer his informed 
and valuable comments on their architectural styling and social context; 
Dr. Larry Crumpler of the New Mexico Museum of Natural History and 
Science, Albuquerque, who guided me toward significant articles and 
books on the Zuni-Bandera lava fields; and Dr. Andy Heckert, who gra- 
ciously gave of his time to read my chapter on the paleogeography of the 
Zuni region, and offered constructive comments on my interpretation 
of the area’s geologic history. I want to give a special thanks to my Zuni 
colleague, Kenny Bowekaty, for his interest and dedication to this proj- 
ect. His assistance was invaluable and I cannot overemphasize the impor- 
tance of his contribution to the project’s success. Dr. Timothy Sawyer was 
kind enough to read the draft manuscript and offer his insightful com- 
ments. To all these folks and anyone else I may have inadvertently left out, 
“Thank you.” 

Finally, I wish express my sincere thanks to Craig Gill, editor-in-chief, 
and the editorial staff at the University Press of Mississippi for giving me 
the opportunity to publish this study. Their guidance has been invalu- 
able. I also wish to thank the anonymous reader of my manuscript who 
provided excellent comments on how to improve the text. Tracey Fedor 
of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and Avery Wyaco, of Zuni, New Mexico, 
expertly drafted the various maps and drawings. I also want to thank 
Karen Johnson for her expert editing of the final manuscript. 
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And a heartfelt thank you goes out to my wife, Bonnie, who put up 
with late nights and lost weekends as I put the finishing touches on this 
project. 


—William A. Dodge 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Prologue 
A VISIT TO BLACK ROCK 


For the visitor driving west from Albuquerque, the first view of Black 
Rock comes from the east. New Mexico Highway 53 crosses the cattle 
guard that demarcates the Zuni Indian Reservation from privately owned 
ranch land and passes the historic Zuni farming village of Pescado with 
its mixture of modern frame-stucco homes and older sandstone houses 
now vacant and crumbling. Remnants of fourteenth-century ancestral 
Zuni dwellings are interspersed among these buildings—low mounds 
of sandy soil mixed with sandstone slabs and artifacts. Quickly passing 
this deserted-looking village, the traveler comes to the staggered intersec- 
tion of Highway 36 heading south to the community of Fence Lake, home 
to Anglo pinto bean farmers, and then Highway 602 north to Gallup, 
“Indian Capital of the World.” The road skirts the ancient Zuni village 
of Heshota:tuptsinna (Yellowhouse), now a low, rectangular mound of 
yellow-brown sandstone. Just beyond this ancestral pueblo is the conflu- 
ence of the Rio Pescado and the Rio Nutria. These two streams form the 
Zuni River, which then starts its journey toward the Little Colorado, some 
sixty miles to the west. One must look carefully because these streams 
flow intermittently within a deeply entrenched arroyo, the result of 
questionable twentieth-century land management policies by the federal 
government on Zuni lands. 

Outcrops of dark vesicular basalt—the “black rock”’—lie partially 
hidden along the banks of the river. The exposed basalt is the first evi- 
dence of the more massive formation that lies ahead. It is this larger for- 
mation upon which, over the centuries, Zunis and non-Zunis alike have 
built houses, practiced their respective religions, and constructed public 
edifices that have changed the lives of both peoples. 

In the distance, the massive red-and-white-banded sandstone mesas 
are topped by stands of juniper and pifion that provide an evergreen cap 
to the flat-topped tablelands flanking the Zuni River valley. Millions of 
years of wind and water whipping across the open plains and battering the 
loosely consolidated sandstone and mudstone formations have created 
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peculiar shapes, such as where these mesas pinch together to form the 
“Gates of Zuni” several miles east of the Pueblo. 

As the highway curves gently around the mesa, Shalako Rock sud- 
denly appears on the north side of the road. Then, just as suddenly, it dis- 
appears. In an earlier era, before the automotive age, the imaginary profile 
of this most important Zuni kokko would linger longer in the mind’s eye, 
but with the introduction of swift-moving cars and trucks, this image 
is momentary and witnessed only by those who are familiar with the 
Shalako’s bulging eyes, distinctive beak, and feathery headdress." 

On the left, the road passes a slender, solitary column of sandstone 
sticking up among the juniper and sage. Above, a hole in the steep rock 
wall looms over the unique formation. A geologist might contemplate the 
weathering conditions that created such a geological wonder, but a Zuni 
would be reminded of the story of Salt Lady fleeing Black Rock, jumping 
through the hole in the rock on the way to her new home to the south at 
Zuni Salt Lake. The Zuni would remember how she lost her feather that 
now sticks up out of the valley floor, a reminder to all Zunis of her eternal 
presence. 

As the highway bends around these geological and cultural landmarks, 
the community of Black Rock still cannot be seen. Instead there are dark 
red sandstone mesas, remnants of an earlier period of geologic time than 
the light-colored sandstone, and large stands of cottonwoods and tamarisk 
that mark the channel of the Zuni River. Transfixing the eye, however, is 
the massive, red-and-white-banded mesa that emerges from the landscape 
ahead. This is Dowa Yalanne, “Corn Mountain,” a spiritual home of Zuni 
ancestors, a fortress protecting the Zuni from Spanish invaders, and a tow- 
ering presence over the Middle Place, the Pueblo of Zuni.” 

Although these colorful geologic features dominate the countryside, 
one’s attention is also drawn to a spherical object sitting atop four pillars, 
shimmering in the sun above the low tree line. This man-made structure 
is the water tower for the town of Black Rock and it signifies the loca- 
tion of a permanent settlement, a place where people live and work, and 
thus need to store water in this arid land. For almost one hundred years 
a water tower, sometimes two, has marked the community. The glistening 
metal orb has acted as a beacon for the visitor entering the Zuni River 
valley, announcing, “Yourre here.” 

Approached from the east, the geological phenomenon that gives the 
town its Anglo name is difficult to see. The terrain change is subtle; the 
two lobes of black basalt, cut by the Zuni River, are not apparent until 
the road almost passes them on its way to the Pueblo. If you drive to the 
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Indian hospital at Black Rock instead of the Pueblo, there is little evidence 
of the distinctive landform that lies beneath the community. It is only 
from the west that the abrupt, steep-sided basalt escarpment—the view 
that the Zunis see from their homes in the Pueblo—shows its true form. 
From the west, the community of Black Rock sits some fifty feet above 
the valley floor and the Pueblo. The lava flow ends here suddenly, some 
four miles east of the Pueblo. It is as if someone said to it, “Stop, go no 
further!” 

As the highway reaches the turnoff for Black Rock, a modern hous- 
ing subdivision flanks the road and a green and white sign announces 
“Blackrock” and the “PHS Hospital.” Turning off the highway, one drives 
past the new houses, past the clusters of juniper that line the banks of the 
reservoir, and follows the narrow curving road up the subtle rise in terrain 
to reveal a modern health care facility, homes, and other structures. There 
is also a wonderful vista of the Zuni River valley with its colorful sand- 
stone mesas, which in the shadowy light of early morning or the golden 
glow of a late afternoon sunset offers a feeling of spaciousness and, at the 
same time, an intimacy with the terrain. It is a landscape that produces an 
awe-inspiring appreciation of Nature—a place to reflect and think. 

But does this picturesque, self-reflexive landscape have additional 
meanings? Can a closer examination of its rocks tell us more? Can our 
imagination, fueled by cultural narratives and memories, offer a deeper 
perspective on these geologic formations? The answer is, of course, a 
resounding “Yes.” 

The geologist sees a natural laboratory in which to test his scien- 
tific hypotheses about the history of the earth. He can picture the flow 
of ancient rivers, massive volcanic eruptions, and the quiescent waters 
of primordial swamps. For a Zuni, this landscape is the setting for 
stories about creation and tribal history. When gazing at this dramatic 
landscape, a Zuni’s mind turns to stories told by an elder—ancient stories 
that transform the land into a stage upon which the ancient ones are re- 
envisioned and made real in the modern world. The land serves as a phys- 
ical reminder of deeply held tribal traditions. It helps keep Zunis alive. 
The Black Rock landscape is thus a source not only for colorful land- 
forms, but for imaginative experiences and cultural spirituality. We may 
not recognize these multiple meanings, but they are there, right before 
our eyes. 

The community of Black Rock has a subtle depth of history sur- 
rounding it. The construction of the old agency town and new tribal 
housing has obliterated many of the more ancient, material remains that 
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may have been located within boundaries of today’s community. However, 
when walking around the edges of Black Rock, along the margins of the 
deep arroyos, such as Peach Orchard Draw, or wandering across the 
undeveloped north lobe of the basalt escarpment, among the juniper and 
low sandy hillocks, there is evidence of past human behavior—potsherds 
lying amidst the blue grama grass, pieces of stone leftover from making 
an arrowhead, and broken pieces of manos and metates, tools that have 
been worn smooth by women grinding corn. A pair of sharp eyes can also 
pick out the seemingly random scatters of thin, reddish sandstone slabs 
or chunky, dull black, vesicular basalt that create understated patterns on 
the surface of the land—straight lines, right angles, or just a pile of rocks. 
Looking closely, maybe squinting a bit, the archaeologist sees wall align- 
ments, room corners, and fallen walls. These remains raise questions: 
How old? Who used them? 

The community on the “black rocks” is bounded on the east by Black 
Rock Lake, formed by the Zuni Dam and ringed by dried-up cattails and 
sedges. Small waves, stirred by the spring breezes, lap at the shoreline, and 
fish swim beneath its surface. The lake is a “fishin’ hole” for the Zunis—it 
has been for more than one hundred years. 

But the structure that created this body of water—a curiosity amidst 
the colorful mesas, juniper, and pifion in this arid country—is not easy to 
find. The dam, this man-made plug in the Zuni River, is hidden behind 
single-family ranch-style homes, one and two-story duplexes, trailer 
homes, and clusters of out-of-place-looking houses made of cut sand- 
stone with pyramidal shaped roofs and screened-in porches. Then there 
is the large Indian Health Service hospital—the focal point of the com- 
munity—modern, institutional looking, with a few pre-fabricated metal 
buildings as well. There is no sign providing directions to the dam, noth- 
ing that states: “This way to the Zuni Dam—the cause of all this.” 

But, indeed, it was the cause of all this. Its massive structure, faced 
with the square-cut pieces of basalt rock and shaped to fit perfectly 
between the two lobes of the ancient lava flow, can be found on the edge 
of the escarpment. If you climb down to the densely vegetated river chan- 
nel, just downstream from the dam, its monolithic form obscures the sur- 
rounding red mesas, the Gates of Zuni, the hole-in-the-rock, and the Salt 
Lady’s feather. It sits in a spot that long ago was cut by the river’s relent- 
less flow, a perfect spot to build a dam. But why build it? What’s its pur- 
pose? Good questions—maybe the Zunis, sitting in their Pueblo homes 
four miles downstream, wonder as well. 
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Driving around the town that grew up next to the dam, one sees a 
variety of housing styles—small cottages made from carefully laid ashlar 
masonry, flat-roofed international-style houses, and good old American 
ranch-style homes. Many of these buildings show signs of remodeling as 
the needs of families in the community have changed and the older struc- 
tures become rundown, in need of a new roof or more energy efficient 
windows. And what is the history of that large, low-slung, flat-roofed 
building across the street from the new hospital? It is made of beauti- 
fully cut and laid Zuni sandstone, lighter in color—red to pink with 
splashes of white—than the old, darker red sandstone used in the homes 
situated across the street. This large, architecturally impressive building 
appears a bit neglected. Like the other old buildings and warehouses in 
town, there is little activity around the place—unlike the steady stream 
of traffic entering and leaving the parking lot of the Zuni Comprehensive 
Community Health Center next door. According to local residents and 
government records, Black Rock was once the headquarters of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, but there are no more offices at Black Rock. Where are 
they now? Who’s running the Zuni’s affairs? 

Driving out of town, the visitor notices a faded wooden sign that 
proudly states: “Zuni Industrial Park.” It sits in front of a big, light blue 
metal warehouse, which currently sells custom-made wood furniture, 
nicely detailed with hand-painted traditional Zuni design motifs. The 
roads winds past the airstrip, a huge swath of concrete, oriented east to 
west, that cuts across the entire width of Black Rock—right past a new 
sandstone structure that my Zuni friends tell me is the War Gods’ shrine 
protecting the Pueblo. And finally, there are those rows of houses situated 
just south of the airstrip that are not laid out in a rectangular grid street 
pattern like the houses near the hospital, but rather line subtly curving 
streets and cul-de-sacs. They look more like the recently built subdivi- 
sions found on the west side of Albuquerque. Who lives there? Are they 
somehow related to the Pueblo located four miles down the road? 

Black Rock is an intriguing place that leaves the visitor with many 
unanswered questions—questions about the meaning of place and the 
nature of cultural landscapes. How do we make sense of such places? 
What cultural, social, and political factors have played a part in making 
this place what is was, educational complex, agency town, Anglo commu- 
nity, and what it is today, health care center, commercial zone, and multi- 
ethnic subdivision? In short, what compounded meanings of place are 
revealed through this cultural landscape? 
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CHAPTER | 


Introduction to Place-Making, 
Identity, and Cultural Landscapes 


This is a story about a place—Black Rock, New Mexico—a small com- 
munity in the west-central part of the state, forty miles south of Gallup 
and four miles east of the Pueblo of Zuni." It is a story about landforms, 
ancestral settlements, culturally significant Zuni sites, a town created by 
the federal government and its eventual transition into a modern hous- 
ing suburb of the Pueblo. It is a story not only about a particular sense 
of place, but as the tale unfolds, it illuminates the multiple meanings of 
place given to this landscape. They are meanings created by Zunis and 
non-Zunis alike. 


THE IDEA OF PLACE 


Place. It is such a common word. People use it every day to describe where 
they are, where they were, or where they are going. We are always in a 
place or going to another place. Most of the time we experience places 
unselfconsciously; they are a part of our everyday world and we pay lit- 
tle attention to their physical properties or their meanings to our self or 
cultural identity. At certain times, however, we become very conscious of 
place. We may arrive somewhere that feels very comfortable and secure. 
Once there, or on the way there, we literally “sense” our place through a 
variety of emotions, memories, sights, smells, and sounds; we become, as 
Edward Casey says, “implaced.”* 

On the other hand, we may find ourselves in a locale that seems 
forbidding, where we feel unwelcome, maybe even fearful. We may feel 
uncomfortable because we are out of place, disoriented because we lose 
our sense of place. These feelings, what Casey calls “displacement,” are 
often only fleeting sensations, but it is at these moments that we grasp 
the importance of place in our daily lives.? What is it about place that 
causes these feelings? Although a place is certainly a corporeal object— 
physically located in both time and space—it is so much more than that. 
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As defined by Michele Dominy, a place is “invested with cultural mean- 
ing, a site of intense cultural activity and imagination—of memory, of 
affectivity, of work, of sociality, of identity.’* Places can be real, or they 
can be imagined. All of these are true because, in the simplest of terms, a 
place is a focus of our awareness. It is something that all of us experience 
and to which we ascribe meaning. According to the philosopher Martin 
Heidegger, it is something with which we have a “lived relationship.” 

Place. It is a seemingly simple word, yet when we focus in on what a 
place means to us we discover that everyone has his or her own concept, 
image, or meaning for a particular place. How can this be? What forces— 
experiential, cultural, and historical—work on us to create places? This 
common word suddenly becomes a complex concept when we explore 
the multiple meanings that people have for a place and as these particu- 
lar sites become a part of a personal or group identity. This complexity is 
compounded when we consider what happens when changes overtake a 
place. What happens then to a person’s “sense of place?” 

The study of place has been the focus of several different disciplin- 
ary approaches, most notably, cultural geography, anthropology, and phe- 
nomenology. How do these disciplines look at the concept of place and its 
expression as a cultural landscape, and how do they explore the connec- 
tion between place and cultural identity? By delineating the parameters 
for the concept of place and its affiliation with cultural identity, we will 
thus be able to explore the meaning of place at Black Rock. 


THE CONCEPT OF PLACE 


Cultural geography has the led the way in the study of place; however, 
as James Duncan and David Ley note, the discipline has gone down sev- 
eral methodological pathways.° Until the 1950s, the most common form 
of scholarly “place-making” was through descriptive fieldwork in which 
geographers described and classified the world’s landscapes and peoples. 
This was followed by an interest in spatial theory whereby geographers 
were striving to produce “abstract, reductionist descriptions of the world,” 
which take little account of differences resulting from cultural variation.” 
Later, postmodernist scholars attempted to deconstruct and de-center 
the meta-narratives that they felt hampered the academy’s ability to under- 
stand the “real” world. While this approach seemed to get closer to 
understanding the concept of place, some geographers recognized “that 
interpretation is a dialogue between one’s data—other places and other 
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people—and the researcher who is embedded within a particular intel- 
lectual and institutional context.”* Interpretive geography thus acknowl- 
edged the role of a landscape’s interpreter in the humanistic study of 
place.? As Duncan and Ley note, “representation is not only a collective 
but an interactive process.””° 

This interpretive approach has parallels in the discipline of anthro- 
pology." Using this method in anthropological fieldwork and analysis 
puts the concept of place in a different light and compels the investigator 
to look at place from other angles. For ethnographers such as Dominy, 
this methodology forces the researcher to see place “as it is conceptual- 
ized, not merely as scenery or panorama, but as habitat, as an inhabited 
and deeply culturalized [sic] landscape.” By putting various forms of the 
interpretive approach into practice, anthropologists now view place as a 
locus of contestation and see the complex relationship between landscape 
and authority, particularly as it pertains to traditional uses of landscapes 
and sacred sites.’ The importance of ethnography in the study of place 
is thus becoming more fundamental as the cultural “Other” is more fully 
represented, and the boundaries between “us” and “them” have become 
more vague and uncertain. As Eric Hirsch notes, ethnography can help 
unpack the Western concept of landscape and theorize landscapes more 
as a cultural process that is dynamic and multi-sensual.”4 

The interpretive approaches endorsed by geography and anthro- 
pology have been influenced by the philosophy of phenomenology.” 
Phenomenology seeks to describe the world as it is experienced and as 
it becomes evident to us through our awareness of its characteristics. As 
the French phenomenologist Merleau-Ponty explains it, “All my knowl- 
edge of the world ... is gained from my own particular point of view, 
or from some source of experience of the world.”"° Edmund Husserl has 
coined the term “intersubjectivity” to describe the “real world”—a world 
of intertwined sensations and perceptions from which experiences are 
gathered from many different points of view and are constantly changing 
through time. This intersubjective world of life, a world comprised of our 
immediately lived experiences, is referred to as Lebenswelt or “life-world.” 
The term, first used by Husserl, is described by David Abram as the world 
“which is present[ed] to us in our everyday tasks and enjoyments—real- 
ity as it is engages us before being analyzed by our theories and our sci- 
ence.... The life-world is thus the world as we organically experience it 
in its enigmatic multiplicity and open-endedness, prior to conceptually 
freezing it into a static space of ‘facts—prior, indeed, to conceptualizing 


it in any complete fashion.”” 
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And, since our life-world is present in any thought or action, it 
should be evident that, as Abram states, “the life-world may be quite 
different for different cultures.”"* This occurs because we are affected 
not only by our individual life experiences but also by how we experi- 
ence our life-world through the cultural patterns of the society around 
us. The concept of culture is firmly enmeshed with the idea of place. 
And, as Roger Keesing points out, “most contemporary humans do not 
live their lives in bounded worlds, each defined by ‘a culture’—if, indeed 
humans ever did.” As such, the meanings we create for place as well as 
for other cultural institutions are “multiple, complex, open, and chang- 
ing.”"? Edward Casey notes that place is the locus for experiences, histo- 
ries, memories, and languages. As he so simply states, “Place is not one 
kind of thing.””° 


SPACE AND PLACE 


To begin to understand place, many scholars believe we must make a 
distinction between “space” and “place.” Using a detailed, experiential 
approach, the geographer Yi-Fu Tuan has closely examined the concept 
of space and place and concluded, “In experience, the meaning of space 
often merges with that of place. What begins as undifferentiated space 
becomes place as we get to know it better and endow it with value.” Tuan 
sees place as “a special kind of object” in which we concentrate individ- 
ual and cultural values. It is not necessarily the type of object that is car- 
ried around or laid on the shelf, but one in which we can “dwell” with 
our thoughts, senses, and perceptions.” Space, on the other hand, is that 
abstract concept of the distances or expanses that link or separate places. 
Space and place are, therefore, relational; they require each other in order 
to define one another. 

The geographer Edward Relph describes space as “amorphous and 
intangible and not an entity that can be directly described and analyzed” 
For Relph, space is not as abstract and undifferentiated as it is for Tuan. 
He believes that spaces provide a context for places and sets up a heuristic 
typology of what he calls “space-place relationships.” Of importance to this 
study is Relph’s categorization of “perceptual space” and “existential space.” 
Perceptual space is individualized space that is experienced with our bod- 
ies, in the mode of Merleau-Ponty’s “lived-body experience,” and centered 
on our immediate needs of living in this world. According to Relph, per- 
ceptual spaces “are the fundamental elements of the lived-geography of 
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the world.” These spaces include our direct, emotional encounter with the 
earth and the sky as well as the built environment, and it is our attachment 
of personal significance to them that creates “places.” These personalized 
places are both of the present and of the past as we concentrate mean- 
ing and interaction with past places through memory. Finally, perceptual 
spaces can form a “common landscape” through their “intersubjective link- 
age with culture.” This is accomplished when individuals recognize oth- 
ers’ perceptual spaces, which thus constitutes the lived space of the entire 
group. In essence they become the summation of individual meanings 
of space. 

Existential space, or “lived space,” is formulated by the entire group 
or culture based on their experience with a particular space. The mean- 
ings for the places within this category are derived from the group’s cul- 
tural meanings and are accessible to all members of the group who have 
undergone socialization, that is, who have a common set of experiences, 
signs, and symbols. These spaces are not passive objects waiting to be 
experienced by members of the group, but rather they are dynamic enti- 
ties that are constantly being created and remade by human activities. 
They create patterns and structures of significance manifested in build- 
ings, towns, and landscapes that include sacred spaces and geographi- 
cal spaces—the latter are distinguished from the former in that they 
are named places. The naming of places is an important aspect of dis- 
tinguishing spaces and giving places a sense of local history and regional 
identity. For Native peoples, “place-names,’ as a part of the oral tradition, 
are an important source of knowledge about historic sites, myths, sacred 
sites, and landscapes.”4 As Basso notes, “Place-names are arguably among 
the most highly charged and richly evocative of all linguistic symbols. 
Because of their inseparable connection to specific localities, place-names 
may be used to summon forth an enormous range of mental and emo- 
tional associations—associations of time and space, of history and events, 
of persons and social activities, of oneself and stages of one’s life.” 

Finally, and perhaps most importantly, existential spaces are difficult 
to experience if you are not a part of that culture. This type of space is, 
therefore, critical to the formation of cultural identity and place. Black 
Rock is a place, as we shall see, that is characterized by shifting boundar- 
ies, delineated through time by differing patterns of cultural behavior, yet 
at the same time it is located in space by these same evidences of behav- 
ior. Black Rock is the place that becomes the focus of awareness for those 
who encounter it—including myself, the researcher, and you, the reader. 
We will all bring our own experiences into the study as we examine the 
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multiple meanings ascribed to it. Thus, the question becomes: How have 
the people at Black Rock perceived it and given meaning to it? How is 
perception and meaning contextualized within the concept of place? 


PERCEIVING PLACE 


If, as the anthropologist Keith Basso reminds us, places are what people 
make of them and place-making is a dynamic process, then how do we 
go about making sense of these objects of awareness? What is our knowl- 
edge base for perceiving and understanding place? Casey writes, “There is 
no knowing or sensing of place except by being in that place, and to be in 
a place is to be in a position to perceive it” Perception is thus knowledge. 
However, knowledge of place is not tied solely to analytical or abstract 
knowledge received subsequent to perception; although such knowledge 
may enhance the place’s depth of meaning. Instead, Casey, borrowing a 
phrase from Clifford Geertz, sees perception of place as genuinely “local 
knowledge.” It is experiential, a lived relationship. As Casey states, “to live is 
to live locally, and to know is first of all to know the place one is in.’”° Casey 
also points out that perception is constituted by culture: “The primacy of 
perception is ultimately a primacy of the lived body—a body that ... is a 
creature of habitual culture and social processes.” Similarly, Basso tells us 
that “sensing of place—is a form of cultural activity” (Basso’s emphasis).”* 
When sensing places, that is, when people become consciously aware of 
their attachment to a place, individuals also dwell on aspects of themselves, 
their own identity.”? As stated by Basso, “the self-conscious experience of 
place is inevitably a product and expression of the self whose experience 
it is, and therefore, unavoidably, the nature of that experience . . . is shaped 
at every time by the personal and social biography of the one who sustains 
it.”3° In situations where the place becomes intimately familiar to the per- 
son attending to it, a dynamic and reciprocal experiencing of place through 
the lived body develops, accentuated by the individual’s personal and cul- 
tural attitudes. Basso has termed this phenomenon “interanimation.” 
Basso’s concept of interanimation is paralleled in the writings of 
N. Scott Momaday (Kiowa) and Gregory Cajete (Santa Clara) on Native 
peoples’ relationship with places, particularly landscapes. Momaday 
believes that Native people have a reciprocal relationship with the physical 
world. He calls it an “appropriation in which man invests himself in 
the landscape, and at the same time incorporates the landscape into his 
own most fundamental experience.” Momaday adds, “This appropriation 
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is primarily a matter of imagination.” Imagination, as envisioned by 
Momaday, is not a fanciful act of day-dreaming, but rather the way in 
which the Native person constitutes an understanding of the physical 
world. For Momaday, this “moral imagination,” as he calls the concept, 
has been developed by Native people over a period of centuries and thus 
has become a part of what he describes as “racial memory.” As such, the 
Native persons’ relationship with place, with their landscape, is one that is 
deeply inscribed into their psyche. 

Cajete uses the term “ensoulment” to characterize the relationship 
between Native people and the natural world. Ensoulment “represent[s] 
the deepest level of psychological involvement with their land and which 
provide[s] a kind of map of the soul.” Thus, Native people acquire 
“responsibilities” to the land and living things. Again, like Basso’s intera- 
nimation, Cajete sees Native cultures as projecting the human values they 
see in themselves into the places they encounter in the natural environ- 
ment. In Cajete’s words, “They experience nature as a part of themselves 
and themselves as a part of nature.” The bonding between people and 
place in Native culture is reflected in myth, ritual, art, and spiritual tra- 
dition. This deep connection with the earth—their life-world—develops 
into what Cajete terms a “geopsyche,” which he describes as “that interac- 
tion between the inner and outer realities that often takes place when a 
group of people live in a particular place for a long period of time.”” 

According to Momaday and Cajete, Native people have a special 
perception of the places in their life-world. However, deep-seated con- 
nections between perception and place are not the exclusive domain 
of Native cultures. We all engage in this never-ending dialectic, and the 
meanings produced by this activity are both profound and complex. And, 
as one might expect, our perceptions of place are not limited to our five 
senses. We perceive place through our memory and imagination as well. 
Thus, we can imagine places as they might be, even though we cannot 
go there. We can use our memory and go back to places that we have left 
or that are no longer in existence. Places “gather” these memories—the 
histories and stories. Kent Ryden has called this “unseen layer of usage” 
the “invisible landscape” and emphasizes the importance of memory 
and meaning in developing a sense of place.*? Memory and imagination 
are thus strong components of place-making and they play a signifi- 
cant role in perpetuating the meaning of place within cultures. As Casey 
points out, “Given that we are never without perception, ... we are never 
without emplaced experiences.... [W]e are not only in places but of 
them” (Casey’s emphasis) .*4 


[10] 
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GIVING MEANING TO PLACE 


In its most essential form, making sense of place is about ascribing mean- 
ing to it. When we perceive place, experience it, we give meaning to it. 
More often than not, this is an unselfconscious action. We do not dwell on 
the act or spend much time thinking about it since most of the places we 
encounter on a daily basis are usually familiar ones, places that from pre- 
vious experience we understand and are comfortable with. But the places 
to which we have given meaning are also important in that they can have 
a profound effect upon how we experience the next place. As Edward 
Relph notes, “There is for virtually everyone a deep association with and 
consciousness of the places where we were born and grew up, where we 
live now, or where we have had particularly moving experiences.” 

How do we derive Relph’s “deep associations” with place? How do 
our personal and social biographies figure into place-making? As a cul- 
tural geographer, Relph has utilized the concepts of “insideness” and 
“outsideness” to understand how people confer meaning on places, and 
why the same place can hold so many different meanings. He has set up a 
continuum of insideness-outsideness.>° 

At one end is the “existential outsider” who consciously avoids involve- 
ment with place. All places assume the same meaningless identity. This 
would seem to be an abstract category for, as we have discussed, it would be 
difficult for anyone not to ascribe some kind of meaning to place. A more 
concrete, real-world category is that of the “incidental outsider” who has 
an intense, yet fleeting encounter with place. It is a mode of experience in 
which we are mere visitors to a place with only a brief interaction with it. 

Moving to the other end of the continuum, there is the “vicarious 
insider” who is transported to a place by indirect means—through writ- 
ing, painting, or film. The intensity of meaning is dependent upon the 
artist’s skills and our own imagination. The next category, “behavioral 
insider,’ is a person who is comfortable when he or she is in a place with 
familiar sets of objects, views, and activities that are arranged in certain 
ways and have certain observable qualities. The person knows this place 
because its patterns, structures, and contents are recognizable. 

The next group, “Empathetic insiders,” is comprised of those who 
have an emotional or empathetic involvement in a place. This mode of 
experience demands some deliberate effort of perception; in other words, 
there is a self-conscious attempt to “make sense” of a place. Empathetic 
insiders must be willing to be open to the significance of a place, to feel it, 
to know and respect its symbols—much like a person who experiences a 
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holy place as sacred without necessarily believing in that particular reli- 
gion. At the far end of the inside-to-outside continuum is the “existential 
insider.” This is the most elemental form of insideness in which place is 
experienced without deliberate and self-conscious reflection, and yet it 
is full of significance. This is the fundamental essence of place-making 
whereby the individual is completely enveloped and subsumed with the 
identity of the place. 

Relph’s model of insideness and outsideness is a useful one for deci- 
phering how an individual or group gives meaning to place. However, it is 
important to remember that these modes of experience are not static cat- 
egories. Rather, they are constantly in flux as one gains new experiences, 
knowledge, and intentions. And, as just noted, there are different levels 
of involvement within each type. Thus, a person may have some measure 
of existential insideness by being a member of a group or culture, but 
there may be others who have more experience or knowledge and thus 
are more attuned to the cultural meanings ascribed to a place significant 
to that group. This will become more apparent as we explore the meaning 
of place at Black Rock. 


CULTURAL LANDSCAPES 


In response to a growing trend toward explaining cultural development and 
change through environmental determinism, the geographer Carl Sauer 
developed the term “cultural landscape” to describe the deeply intense 
interrelationship between culture and the natural environment. According 
to Sauer, culture is the agent and nature is the medium within which the 
landscape is fashioned, utilized, and understood.” Since that time, the con- 
cept of cultural landscapes has been widely used by geographers, anthro- 
pologists, and other social scientists to examine the intense and complex 
bonding between people and their environment. For the cultural historian 
Dolores Hayden, cultural landscapes are “the history of human patterns 
impressed upon the contours of the natural environment.” 

Cultural landscapes are created by human activity and they embody 
the cognitive processes of the individual, group, or culture that experiences 
them and gives them meaning.*? People routinely use their knowledge of 
the landscape to give meaning, assurance, and significance to their lives; 
and in doing so they seem to take on the characteristics of that place. Cajete 
points out that Native peoples’ long-lived relationship with the land results 
in the landscape becoming “reflections of their very souls.” Thus, he notes, 
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expressions such “Zuniland” or “Land of the Hopi” have “a literal dimen- 
sion of meaning because there was a co-creative relationship” between these 
people and their lands.*° 

Cultural landscapes are symbolic environments that give meaning to 
the natural environment. They are filtered not only through the cultural 
lens of values and beliefs, but also through individual perceptions that may 
or may not always coincide with group perceptions. However, in general, 
these landscapes reflect our self-definitions that are grounded in culture. As 
Thomas Greider and Lorraine Garkovich so eloquently state, “Our under- 
standing of nature and of human relationships with the environment are 
really cultural expressions used to define who we are, and who we hope to 
be at this place and in this space. Landscapes are the reflection of these cul- 
tural identities, which are about us, rather than the natural environment.” 

The interactive links connecting people and landscapes, whether 
behavioral, social, or symbolic, permit identification of embedded land- 
scape histories. Cultural landscapes include physical environments that 
are unmodified and those that have been modified through activities such 
as dwelling, food production, and ritual. As such, landscape modifications 
include not only the built environment associated with human activities, 
but also natural geographic features. These are symbols for the people 
and cultures who give them meaning and value. 

As we shall see, Black Rock as a cultural landscape has many differ- 
ent expressions and meanings. It is an area that incorporates a variety of 
symbols relating to history, political power, ethnicity, cultural identity, 
and self-reflection. As such, the place known as Black Rock, New Mexico, 
reflects the description of cultural landscapes offered by Christopher 
Tilley: “Landscape is a series of named locales, a set of relational places, 
linked by paths, movement, and narratives. .. . It is a cultural code for liv- 
ing, an anonymous ‘text’ to be read and interpreted. ... It is invested with 
power, capable of being organized and choreographed in relation to sec- 
tional interests, and always sedimented with human significance.” 


PLACE AND IDENTITY 


The important link between place and cultural identity cannot be over- 
stated. As Paul Groth notes, “If we want to understand ourselves, we 
would do well to take a searching look at landscapes.... [The human 
landscape] is our unwitting autobiography, reflecting our tastes, our val- 
ues, our aspirations and even our fears.”* I have already made significant, 
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but perhaps ambiguous, references to identity and its intimate relation- 
ship with place. This identity is derived both from cultural processes 
and from the self. But what is cultural identity? What exactly is being 
referred to when I intertwine the notions of place, landscapes, and iden- 
tity? These are not easy questions to answer, for cultural identity is not 
an easily defined term. Like culture itself, “identity” is a term that is so 
poorly understood or misapplied that it sometimes becomes meaningless. 
Instead, it may be more useful to discuss the concept of “ethnicity,” which 
has been more closely examined and is relevant to the discussion of place 
and identity because it too involves a cultural dimension; and the fact is 
that the different meanings ascribed to place are often the site of contes- 
tation—“us” against “them”—that is a hallmark of ethnicity. 

As defined by J. Milton Yinger, “an ethnic group is a segment of a 
larger society whose members are thought, by themselves or others, to 
have a common origin and to share important segments of a common 
culture and who, in addition, participate in shared activities in which the 
common origin and culture are significant ingredients.” There are three 
main aspects to this definition: (1) the sharing of a common culture 
including such attributes as language, religion, race, and ancestral home- 
land, (2) the perception of themselves as different, and (3) the participa- 
tion in cultural activities. These are not mutually exclusive, and the degree 
to which a person identifies with each of these variables or participates in 
the group defines his or her degree of ethnicity. Yinger describes them as 
ranging from “fully ethnic” to “barely ethnic.” 

In summarizing the basic “anthropological model of ethnicity, 
Richard Jenkins notes that ethnicity is about cultural differentiation; thus 
identity is always a dialectic between similarity and difference. Ethnicity 
is also indelibly a part of culture, particularly that aspect involving shared 
meanings; and, like culture, ethnicity is neither fixed nor unchanging. 
Ethnicity is, then, a social identity that is both collective and individual, 
externalized in social interaction, and internalized in a person’s self-identi- 
fication. However, as Jan Pieterse points out, “ethnicity is an unstable and 
contested category.’*° The instability of ethnic boundaries is well docu- 
mented in Frederick Barth’s classic work on ethnic groups and boundaries, 
in which he demonstrates the shifting, situational, and subjective identifi- 
cation of a group vis-a-vis the “Other.’4” Ethnicity is thus a very dynamic 
and situational process with respect to both boundaries and identities. 

The relationship between culture and ethnicity is tied to the concept 
of “habitus” as defined by Pierre Bourdieu.** Habitus involves a process 
of socialization (“durable dispositions”) in which new experiences and 
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perceptions of the world are structured according to past experiences, 
particularly those collected at an early age.*® As such, the structuring 
of one’s life-world and the social practices one engages in become well 
rooted and often operate in later times at an unconscious level. Habitus 
helps explain the strong psychological attachments often associated with 
ethnic identity. 

Ethnicity and habitus are both important elements in place-making. 
The importance of place in a group’s ethnic identity can thus be affected 
by the strength of attachment resulting from the group’s cultural prac- 
tices and historical experience. From these multiple components of cul- 
ture comes the concept of “place-identity.” Place-identity makes cognitive 
sense of the physical world in which an individual lives. Like the com- 
munal aspect of place-making, place-identity requires the individual to 
incorporate his or her group’s shared beliefs, ideas, values, and memories 
of the landscape with one’s own personal experiences and meanings of 
place. Individual place-identity combines the communal meanings of a 
place with a person’s individual self-identity—how the person sees him 
or herself in relation to the communally held beliefs, values, and expec- 
tations of the group.*° Thus, how well one is assimilated into a culture 
will generally reflect how strongly one has accepted the meanings of place 
found in that culture. 

Complicating this process is the awareness that place-identity changes 
through time—much like the concept of communal place-making.*' Thus, 
as the individual moves through his or her lifecycle, e.g., growing older, 
moving within a class structure or other social descriptions, their place- 
identity may be modified and their understanding or value of place may 
change. Not surprisingly, therefore, we come to find that a place can have 
multiple meanings depending upon one’s cultural background and per- 
sonal place-identity. This intimacy with place is not a constant for any 
given culture or group. The depth of understanding a person has for a 
place—one’s level of insideness—is particular to that individual. 

Place provides a sense of belonging, a personal attachment to a geo- 
graphic location. Such a place, in turn, provides a sense of meaning to the 
world. Place can provide a sense of rootedness or centeredness that is an 
unselfconscious state, but is nonetheless a powerful force, especially when 
threatened with loss. Place acts as a source of individual and cultural iden- 
tity. These identities are found in both the natural and built environment, 
expressed through concepts such as nature and architecture. Places help us 
establish our cultural worldview and thus transfer meanings and experi- 
ences of place through memory, stories, myths, and legends, an important 
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part of cultural survival. How strongly the meaning of place is shared and 
transmitted is a function of how strongly place-identity will be held. 


PLACES, LIFE-WORLDS, AND PLACE-MAKING 


From the above discussion, we have come to understand the idea of place 
as an individual construct that is derived from the concept of habitus— 
the result of our own life experiences—and as a cultural construct, that 
is, created and maintained by a shared belief system. Place-making thus 
becomes an important cultural activity that reifies the significance of cer- 
tain events or activities that are important to cultural identity. Cultural 
landscapes are a recurrent product of this place-making. They include 
both natural, unmodified features that have symbolic meaning derived 
from cultural systems and modified landscapes, such as the built envi- 
ronment, which are consciously altered to provide order to a group’s 
life-world. These landscapes have histories that illustrate the transforma- 
tional processes that go with place-making. As Linda McClelland states, 
“Landscape is a palimpsest, revealing traces of past events, actions, and 
ideas.” 

Landscapes in their historical dimension are best revealed in oral 
history, folklore, and stories whereby language and legend become the 
constructors and reproducers of history. By holding the memory of the 
past, places and landscapes become a part of a conceptual framework for 
historical knowledge, especially among many indigenous societies. Places 
help recall stories that are associated with them, and stories acquire part 
of their mythic value and historical relevance if they are rooted in the 
details of locales and landscape.*? 

Our sense of place, that dynamic, reciprocal, and commonplace pro- 
cess by which we concentrate our attention on objects and features of our 
life-world, is most frequently expressed through our experience with land- 
scapes. The meanings that these cultural landscapes hold for us are var- 
ied and shifting, depending upon our degree of insideness or outsideness 
within a culture, which, in turn, is determined by our own sense of place- 
identity, historical experience, and the social, political, and economic fac- 
tors affecting our degree of ethnic identification. All these factors influence 
our attachments to place and result in everyone having an individual sense 
of place. However, by and large, place-making is a cultural activity which 
allows us to explore this phenomenon within a larger context. As Basso 
states, “Sense of place roots individuals in the social and cultural soils 
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from which they have sprung together, holding them there in the grip of a 
shared identity.”5+ 

As we will see, place-making at Black Rock has occurred through a 
variety of mediums and numerous experiential activities which will dem- 
onstrate the extraordinary depth of expressions that a place can have. 
By examining different aspects of the cultural landscape—the symbolic 
natural as well as the built environment—through memory, imagination, 
folklore, land use, and architecture, we can begin to understand the mul- 
tiple meanings that place has for the many cultures that have inhabited 
this particular place on the Zuni Reservation. 


A STUDY OF PLACE, LANDSCAPE, AND IDENTITY 


The landform upon which the Zuni community of Black Rock sits plays a 
significant role in the lives of the Zuni people. It has numerous archaeo- 
logical sites and thus is home to Zuni ancestors. It is a part of the Zuni 
religious landscape. And it is a traditional farming area, an activity his- 
torically and culturally important to the Zuni people. In the early part 
of the twentieth century, the Bureau of Indian Affairs appropriated this 
place and created an “agency town” from which to implement its Indian 
policy, to teach and train Zunis in the “American way of life,’ and to pro- 
vide modern health care services. Later in that century, it became the 
location of federally funded economic development programs. Within 
the last twenty years, Black Rock has become the site for new tribal hous- 
ing projects. Thus, this volcanic escarpment has played a significant part 
in the Pueblo’s cultural, political, and geographical history. Black Rock is 
a landscape reflecting change and continuity, conflict and resolution, in 
Zuni culture. 


CHAPTER 2 


A Place of Landforms, 
Imagination, and Spirituality 


The mesas, drainages, springs, and lava flow that make up the Black 
Rock landscape have been formed over the eons by natural forces and 
interpreted by modern-day geologists. These landforms have also been 
interpreted by the imagination and spiritual beliefs of the Zuni people 
themselves, and these beliefs continue to be passed down from generation 
to generation. The interplay between these two world views offers a fasci- 
nating picture of this place called Black Rock. 


THE LAND 


The basalt flow that created this distinctive landscape, the landform 
upon which this story is focused, is a latecomer to the area in terms of 
geologic history. In fact, the lava flow is not the most prominent feature 
of the landscape, but rather, it is the sandstone mesas that form the north, 
south, and east boundaries of the valley. These distinctive landforms have 
their own story, a story that precedes the story of the “black rocks,” but 
nonetheless plays an integral part in creating a culturally meaningful 
place. 

Geologists and paleogeographers have given meaning to these color- 
ful rocks flanking the valley. These researchers have used their interpretive 
skills and scientific imagination to create their own special meaning for 
this place.’ The story geologists tell begins before there is a town of Black 
Rock, before the lava flow crept into the valley, in fact, before the con- 
tinent of North America was created. Unfortunately, researchers cannot 
tell the full story because the geological record is incomplete. Not all the 
rock formations that have formed over the millions of years are found in 
the Zuni region.” The mesas flanking the Zuni valley appear to the casual 
observer to have a layer-cake appearance. One strata of rock is layered on 
top of the other. But, as the geologist knows, not all the layers are there. 
Although many millions of years of deposits are visible, others lie buried 
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below the present-day land surface or have been eroded away by millions 
of years of blowing winds and rushing water. 

So, although the story is incomplete, the rocks do nonetheless tell a 
story. At Zuni, it begins in what geologists call the Triassic Period, some 
210 million years ago. Back then, imagine the Zuni River valley not as a 
valley at all, but part of a large, low-lying basin. The basin itself is only a 
very small part of an immense supercontinent that paleogeographers call 
Pangea. By the time our story starts, Pangea has already begun its imper- 
ceptible crawl in a northwesterly direction, thus initiating the breakup 
of the supercontinent into the landmasses we call continents today. This 
result is far in the future, however, and the Zuni landscape must undergo 
many transformations. 

Pangea’s movement caused a series of deformations of the earth’s 
surface on all sides of the region. A chain of mountains was created along 
the supercontinent’s western edge, the earth’s surface was uplifted to the 
south, and another elevated landmass arose to the east and north. This 
mountain-building activity produced a low-lying basin in the Zuni region 
which collected a large volume of sediments from the surrounding moun- 
tains and highlands. At the same time, volcanic ash and rock fragments 
spewed forth from an arc of volcanoes located to the west and were car- 
ried eastward by the predominately westerly winds, eventually falling to 
the ground at Zuni. 

Numerous, slow-moving, meandering streams cut through the basin 
sediments, resulting in the region becoming a broadly dissected alluvial 
floodplain. These water-deposited, iron-rich soils were gradually oxidized 
and are today referred to as “red beds.” The streams moved so slowly that 
the water often ponded, creating small, shallow lakes and marshes of fresh 
and brackish water.* At the base of the mesas north of Black Rock, in what 
geologists call the Chinle Formation, there are small pieces of petrified 
wood, remnants of once large conifer logs that were washed down and 
lay in these alluvial deposits of sandstone, siltstone, and shale, while silica 
slowly replaced their organic components and turned them to stone. 

As this mountain building and sedimentation was occurring, a por- 
tion of Pangea continued to slowly break apart and creep north and 
westward. This change in latitude created new weather patterns resulting 
in a monsoonal rainfall pattern. The abundant precipitation and tropi- 
cal climate accelerated the deposition of riverine sediments in this large 
floodplain. The sluggish rivers and poor drainage create a swamp-like 
appearance, and paleogeographers speculate that the Zuni region may 
have resembled the modern-day Florida Everglades. 
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Fig. 2.1. North escarpment of the Black Rock lava flow. Mesas in the background are comprised of the Chinle, 


Entrada, Zuni, and Dakota formations. The intermittently flowing Zuni River can be seen in the foreground. Photo by 
author, 1999. 


Dark red sandstones and siltstones lie directly above the Chinle 
Formation. These are part of what geologists call the Entrada Formation 
(fig. 2.1). Rocks were deposited during the Middle Jurassic Period, which is 
calculated by geologists as beginning some 165 million years ago. This was a 
time of significant climatic change precipitated by the continued drifting of 
the continent to the north and west. As the continent moved into the higher 
latitudinal zones, the monsoon rains ended and the climate dried out. The 
newly formed mountains to the west and south cast a rain shadow over the 
Zuni region and warm, dry weather dominated the area.° The region’s riv- 
ers continued to carry sediments from the surrounding highlands, and stiff 
northwesterly trade winds picked up these sediments and redeposited them 
to form large, eolian sand dunes.” These “sand seas” continued to form over 
millions of years (through the Middle and Late Jurassic periods) and cre- 
ated massive deposits of almost pure sand that covered virtually the entire 
Four Corners region of northern Arizona, most of present-day Utah, and 
stretched as far north as southern Idaho and as far east as Oklahoma.* 
Evidence of these massive dunes can be seen in the red-and-white-banded 
Zuni sandstone that dominates the Zuni River valley and forms Dowa 
Yalanne, the statuesque mesa found just south of Black Rock. 
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The Zuni area continued to be influenced by shifting sand dunes 
during the middle of the Jurassic Period and escaped any effects of the 
shallow seas that moved south across the continent during this period. 
Sharp-eyed geologists can literally “watch” Pangea as they study the dif- 
ferences between the Entrada and Zuni sandstones. The sand dunes that 
eventually became the Entrada sandstone were created by the northeast 
trade winds blowing across the continent; the bedding layers in the rock 
clearly reveal this pattern of wind direction. On the other hand, the sub- 
sequent Zuni sandstone formation was fashioned from dunes created by 
a zone of prevailing westerly winds and is shown by a change in the direc- 
tion of the rocks’ bedding layers. This shift of wind direction is a part 
of the evidence geologists use to theorize how the continent drifted in a 
northwesterly direction during Late Jurassic times. 

Sitting atop the brilliantly banded Zuni sandstone is the beige-col- 
ored Dakota sandstone. This formation is representative of the Cretaceous 
Period, a time beginning some 144 million years ago. By then, the North 
American continent, as we know it today, had completely separated from 
Europe, Africa, and South America. It was a time of continued mountain 
building along the continent’s western edge (the Cordilleran orogeny) 
and the creation of the last great inland sea to flood the continent’s inte- 
rior, a massive waterway that stretched from Utah to Iowa and joined the 
Arctic Ocean with the Gulf of Mexico.? 

The Late Cretaceous Period (98 to 77 million years ago) saw consid- 
erable erosion of non-marine sediments into west-central New Mexico. 
A broad, low-lying alluvial plain, incised by numerous stream channels, 
once again characterized the Zuni area. From the air, the basin would 
have looked like an elongated, asymmetrical trough stretching from 
Mexico to Canada. Four to five periods of marine transgressions swept 
into the Colorado Plateau from the northeast creating a series of beach 
lines diagonally across New Mexico from the southeast to the northwest 
over a period of three million years. Before the seaway finally retreated 
some 70 million years ago, it formed numerous deltas and coastal plains. 
The sea left behind remnant shorelines that trapped sand deposits and 
organic materials which would later became the sandstones and carbon- 
iferous shales found in the Dakota Formation that caps the mesas sur- 
rounding the Zuni River valley."° 

“Recent” geologic history is marked by the beginning of the Cenozoic 
Era, about 65 million years ago. Erosion from the mountain building 
(including the newly rising Rocky Mountains) to the north of the Zuni 
region deposited a large amount of sediment into the recently formed 
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San Juan Basin in what is now northwest New Mexico. However, paleogeog- 
raphers hypothesize that this mountain-building activity was offset by rapid 
erosion, thus, by late Oligocene times, approximately 25 million years ago, 
much of the northwestern New Mexico landscape was relatively flat, bro- 
ken only by small mountains, such as the Zuni Mountains, located twenty- 
five miles east of the Pueblo. The uplifting of the Zuni Mountains exposed 
some very ancient rocks—early Paleozoic sandstones and limestones, per- 
haps some 500 million years old, and even some Precambrian granite, more 
than a billion years old and among the oldest rocks in New Mexico.” 

As erosional forces filled the San Juan Basin with deposits to the north 
of the Pueblo, the environment to the east and south was quite different. 
Here, the air was filled with the sulphuric aroma of volcanic activity, as the 
landscape was dotted with lava domes, large calderas, and volcanic cones. 
Paleogeographers have likened the landscape of western New Mexico back 
then to that of present-day Yellowstone Park. Although the Zuni region 
was caught between the mountain building and the associated sediment 
deposition to the north and the volcanism to the south and east, there is 
little evidence of these activities today, since subsequent erosion erased all 
traces of these sedimentary and igneous rocks from the Zuni landscape.” 

The landscape seen today at Zuni—the flat-topped mesas, tilted slightly 
to the east, with steep, block-faulted escarpments—is the product of the 
Neogene Period that began some 24 million years ago when geologically 
rapid uplifting combined with an equally rapid down-cutting of stream 
channels. Many geologists believe that during this period the erosion 
of older mountains resulted in what researchers refer to as an “isostatic 
adjustment” to the Four Corners region, creating what is called today the 
Colorado Plateau. Although there is no consensus among geologists as to 
how this took place, one explanation of the phenomenon is that the mil- 
lions of years of erosional forces leveled the landscape causing the land- 
mass to “rebound” upward in search of a state of equilibrium between 
the down-cutting and mountain building.” As the plateau began to rise, 
stream channels responded by cutting through the land surface. This, 
coupled with the continued formation of the modern Rocky Mountains, 
created spectacular river gorges throughout the plateau and the southern 
Rockies."* It also accounts for the present-day valley through which the 
Zuni River flows. The river cut through the uplifted Mesozoic layers of 
sandstones and shale in its own search for equilibrium as it flowed toward 
the Little Colorado River. 

Except for the ever-present erosional forces that affect any terrain 
and cause it to constantly change, this is the landscape seen today along 
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the Zuni River valley. It is the same landscape, that is, except for one sig- 
nificant geological feature: the Black Rock lava flow. While this volcanic 
event happened long before any human was around to witness it, it repre- 
sents only an instant in geologic time. Widespread, large-scale volcanism 
had started in the Oligocene Period, almost 25 million years earlier, but 
was still periodically active in the lava fields to the south of Zuni some 160 
to 170 thousand years ago. It was at this time when, from some yet to be 
determined vent location, a lava flow began to slowly ooze its way toward 
the north. Upon reaching Rio Pescado some twenty miles east of Zuni, 
it turned toward the west and followed that watercourse through the 
Pescado valley, through the ancient sand dunes now lithified to form the 
Gates of Zuni, and into the Zuni River valley. It flowed in a narrow track 
over the top of early Mesozoic sands deposited by much earlier streams 
into ancient lakebeds and ponds. Slow moving, the flow apparently 
stopped as a result of its own cooling and mass. This thick, black viscous 
fluid interfered with the normal stream flow of the Zuni River, causing 
it to back up and shift course as it continued down-cutting its way 
toward the Little Colorado River. The river persevered, however, as riv- 
ers always do, eventually cutting through the lava, making a small gorge 
at the west end of the flow before breaking out into the broad alluvial 
floodplain just east of what would eventually become the homeland of 
the Zuni people. 

In terms of geologic time, the events that created Black Rock occurred 
only seconds ago—164,000 years ago (plus or minus 35,000 years) to be 
geologically “exact.” Scientists believe the hot, molten rock did not blow 
out of the earth as it had during previous eruptions, but rather seeped out 
of its vent in the massive shield volcano known as the Pig-a-ti-ana Shield 
and slowly traveled the thirty or so miles first north and then westward 
along the ancestral Pescado River drainage.”© The Pig-a-ti-ana Shield is 
a part of the so-called Northern Chain of Craters located just south of 
El Morro National Monument.” Together with the Southern Chain of 
Craters and the El Malpais, these three loci of volcanic activity constitute 
the Zuni-Bandera volcanic field. For the past 650,000 years, this area has 
spewed out cinder showers and ejected volcanic “bombs,” as well as vent- 
ing the more fluid, non-explosive eruptions that are so characteristic of the 
area south of Grants, New Mexico, such as El Malpais National Monument 
and Bandera Crater. Episodic eruptions, including one as recently as 3,000 
years ago are evidenced by the thick layers of cinders found in the road 
cuts along Highway 53 and the ropey-textured, gray-black-colored lava 
flows that snake their way along the valleys and river courses in this part 
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of west-central New Mexico. These volcanic episodes lasted for thousands 
of years at a time, then stopped, only later to begin again through newly 
formed vents. More than fifty vents have been identified in the Northern 
Chain of Craters alone. The Black Rock flow took place during the second 
stage of activity and must have been a fairly massive flow to travel so far. 

Once the flow had ended its journey and cooled, the Zuni River again 
started to cut its way downward through the valley, creating two lobes 
of basalt at the flow’s western terminus, one north and one south of the 
river. The north lobe of the Black Rock flow is comprised of lava with 
rough-textured and slightly rounded ridges known to geologists as pahoe- 
hoe. The terrain still exhibits evidence of where the lava slowed down, 
formed a little trough, and then pushed forward again. Its surface is dot- 
ted with small holes, or vesicules, created when gas bubbles burst as the 
lava slowly cooled. The flow was thick, as evidenced by the fact that the 
river has cut through almost one hundred feet of the hardened lava and 
still has not reached the underlying Chinle sandstone. The western edge 
of the Black Rock escarpment has large cracks that have been formed by 
thousands of years of water trickling into the basalt’s fissures and slowly 
enlarging them. Over time this has caused large blocks of the vesicular 
basalt to break away and tumble down the slope. 

A thin blanket of wind-blown, reddish sand covers much of the surface 
of the flow today. In places where sands have accumulated, sometimes 
forming small dunes, a modest soil cover has developed to support grasses, 
woody shrubs, and stands of pifion and juniper. Between the two lobes of 
basalt flow, where the Zuni River has cut through, thick stands of tama- 
risk are interspersed with tall cottonwood trees and clumps of cattails and 
sedges where the water has ponded or where springs seep from cracks in 
the basalt. A little further to the west, as the valley opens up, agricultural 
fields replace the grasses and juniper. These fields have been utilized for 
centuries by the Zuni people and are quite fertile thanks to the millions 
of years of wind and water deposition that has created soils up to twenty 
feet thick with excellent irrigation potential." 

On the flow’s south lobe, human intervention has drastically changed 
the landscape’s vegetation. A little more than one hundred years of Anglo 
settlement at Black Rock has introduced non-native grasses, shrubs, and 
trees, such as Russian olive and Siberian elm, so that, in addition to the 
obvious intrusion of houses, warehouses, and health care facilities, the 
two lobes of the lava flow look very different indeed. Although photo- 
graphs taken of Black Rock in the first quarter of the twentieth century 
show a fairly barren landscape dominated by short grasses and shrubby 
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plants, there may have been more woodland species, such as juniper, prior 
to the construction of the town. In the far southwest corner of the land- 
form there is a fairly dense stand of juniper in an area only minimally 
disturbed by humans. Whether this biotic community is representative of 
the entire south lobe of the basalt flow is difficult to determine without 
detailed soil and pollen analysis. 

The northern and southern margins of the lava flow grade gently 
onto the underlying sandstone formation. There are no steep escarpments 
or sharp transitions from sandstone to basalt. Rather, the lava flow along 
the southern margin undulates over the slightly hilly sandstone formation 
that forms the northern flank of Peach Orchard Draw. The latter water- 
course parallels the Zuni River and cuts deeply into the Chinle Formation 
before it joins the Zuni River about a mile to the west. The northern mar- 
gin of the basalt flow is virtually impossible to see on the surface, since the 
terrain slopes upward toward the mesas flanking the river valley. Eolian 
and alluvial deposition has completely covered the margins of the flow. To 
the east, the lava flow is readily apparent where it is defined by the deeply 
entrenched Zuni River and further east along the Rio Pescado. Beyond the 
flood-pool of the Zuni Dam, almost one hundred years of sedimentation 
has obscured every detail of the original landscape, including the channel 
of the Zuni River. The river channel reappears about one-half mile east 
of the dam, exposing the thick vesicular basalt flow lining the channel. It 
is difficult to determine how wide the flow is at this point since alluvium 
deposited over the centuries has buried the basalt, except where the river 
has exposed it. The flow shows itself selectively over the next few miles 
and then disappears completely from sight in the broad Rio Pescado val- 
ley. Its route from that point lies buried beneath the alluvial sediments 
and the exact route to its source remains open to speculation. 


A ZUNI WAY OF KNOWING THE LAND 


Zuni people are not as concerned with the creation of the colorful and 
geologically meaningful landforms that make up their homeland as they 
are with the stories these landforms help to tell. As Leslie Marmon Silko 
reminds us, “Location, or ‘place, nearly always plays a central role in the 
Pueblo oral narratives. Indeed, stories are most frequently recalled as peo- 
ple are passing by a specific geographical feature.”"? When I asked Zunis 
if they had any stories that related why the sandstone mesas had differ- 
ent colors or how they were formed, I would be given a curious look for 
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a moment and then told a story. These stories have to do with the Zuni 
people—where they came from, where they went, how they traveled to 
the place where they live today, and what events happened to them along 
the way. They are not Genesis-type stories about the creation of the land. 
The land was already here, waiting for them to arrive. As the Zuni artist/ 
historian Alex Seowtewa told me when I asked if there was a Zuni story 
about the creation of the black rocks: “No, [they are] a natural thing.” 

Zuni stories about “the Beginning” describe people, but not the land 
before the people. For Zunis the “history” of the land has little meaning 
except as a backdrop for stories about people, thus the landscape provides 
a visual reminder of these stories. One such story relates how the Zunis 
came to be on this world and their long, arduous search for the center 
of the Zuni universe: the Middle Place or, in the Zuni language, Halona: 
Itiwana.”' Several anthropologists, such as Matilda Coxe Stevenson and 
Ruth Bunzel, have transcribed versions of this story, and the Zuni people 
have published their own account.” The story is a long and complicated 
tale of how the Zuni people left the fourth womb for the surface of the 
earth. Upon reaching the surface at a location within the present-day 
Grand Canyon in northern Arizona, the people experienced numerous 
supernatural events during their migrations. At the end of their search 
for the Middle Place, they built the village of Halona:wa (located on the 
south side of the Zuni River, across from today’s Pueblo). There they 
were threatened by “monsters from below, the tornado, and the rest of 
the terrible things [that] came up from the fourth womb.” One of the 
catastrophic events befalling the newly arrived Zuni was a heavy rainfall 
that lasted for years and caused the Zuni River to overflow its banks and 
fill the valley with water.*4 This deluge resulted in “All the land [being] 
covered with water and when it became dry, the ground would solidify, 
becoming stable, and no more threats of being destroyed would come.” 
As the valley filled with water, the people fled to the top of Dowa Yalanne, 
where they settled in small villages to wait for the waters to recede. Alvina 
Quam, translator of the story, relates the following: 


Before the land dried out, the priests decided to ask the priest’s children 

to enter the bodies of water, where they would meet the supernatural and 
where they would ask for the salvation of their people. When a boy and 
girl agreed to go, the preparations began.”® The prayersticks were placed in 
baskets with pollen. Then the children were painted with sacred paints and 
feathers were placed in their mouths, hair, and arms. The day passed, and 


early next morning they were led along a path where people stood along 
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the sides praying for them and encouraging them. When they reached the 
edge of the cliff, their brothers and sisters came up to them for the last time, 
assuring them that they would never die and that they should live among 
their brothers and sisters, parents and grandparents forever. As they walked 
into the waters, the great bodies stilled. As silence came and the two reached 
the floors of the water, the water began to lower, and the surrounding things 
along the water’s edge turned into rocks, also turning the boy and girl into 
stones. The water slowly went into the ground and many years passed and 


finally the ground became hard.” 


Today, the Zuni people point to the two slender, red-and-white-banded 
spires arising from the west side of Dowa Yalanne. They believe that these 
geologic formations are the two children of the priests who were sacri- 
ficed so that the Zunis could live in harmony with their land. 

I asked, “Do the Zunis have any stories about how the black rocks 
were created?” “No” I was told, “but do you know that Salt Woman used 
to live there?” Again, according to Alvina Quam’s translation: “Once there 
was a Salt Lake up at Black Rock where the Salt Lady lived.** Our people 
at that time had very poor sanitation. The Salt Lady did not like being 
polluted with trash debris, so she moved away from there. She moved 
to the southeast, going through a rock in the mountain, now known as 
Pierced Rock. Continuing, she went through the forest. The path she took 
is very clear along the side of the mountain. Going down through a can- 
yon she came to a lake where she established her new home.” In another 
version of this story, related to me by Alex Seowtewa, the Salt Mother lost 
her feather as she passed through the hole in the rock, the Pierced Rock: 
“The eagle feather that she was wearing fell off her head and became that 
rock that sits right by the road.”*° 

Kenny Bowekaty, a Zuni cultural preservation specialist, believes that 
this story has changed over time, noting that it was Turquoise Man, rather 
than the Salt Lady, who passed through Pierced Rock.» Like the versions 
related above by Quam and Seowtewa, the Salt Lady leaves Black Rock 
for a new home. As she heads in a southeasterly direction, she crosses the 
path of Turquoise Man, who is fleeing the Jemez Mountains in north- 
central New Mexico for a new home in the White Mountains of east-cen- 
tral Arizona. In the alternate version of the story, it is the Turquoise Man 
whose path pierces the side of the mesa. The resulting hole in the rock 
denotes his pathway leading to the White Mountains southwest of Zuni. 
So that the crossing of paths will not confuse the Zuni people, the Salt 
Lady then places her eagle feather in the ground next to Pierced Rock to 
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mark her path. The feather is 
tilted in the direction of her new 
home. Indeed, when driving past 
the Pierced Rock on Highway 53 
a mile or so east of Black Rock, 
there is a solitary column of 
cream-colored sandstone rising 
out of the ground and tilting 
ever so slightly to the southeast, 
just below a large opening in the 
steep-sided cliff of the sandstone 
mesa—the Salt Woman’s eagle 
feather (figs. 2.2 and 2.3). 

While the Zunis I inter- 
viewed did not tell me any stories 
about the creation of the “black 
rocks,” the anthropologist Frank 
Hamilton Cushing published a 
story in 1896 that refers to the 
lava flow at Black Rock. While 
living at Zuni between 1887 and 
1894, Cushing wrote down many 
stories related to him by his 
Zuni acquaintances. One of his 
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Fig. 2.2. Pierced Rock. Photo by author, 2003. 


translations, entitled “The Unripeness and Instability of the World When 
Still Young,” tells the story about the world at its earliest times, when it 
was “young and unripe.” The earth’s surface was marshy and dank, and 
earthquakes shook the landscape. Inhabiting this place were monsters and 
demons, and the people wandered about hungry and searching for safety 
from these monsters. The Twin Brothers and Sun Father took steps to 
make the place safe. They sent “firebolts of thunder” into the four regions. 
Then, according to Cushing’s translation, 


The heights staggered and the mountains reeled, the plains boomed and 


crackled under the floods and fires, and high hollow-places, hugged of men 


and the creatures, were black and awful, so that these grew crazed with panic 


and strove alike to escape or to hide more deeply. .. . Presently thick rain 


fell, quenching the fires; and waters washed the face of the world, cutting 


deep trails from the heights downward, and scattering abroad the wrecks 


and corpses of stricken things and beings, or burying them deeply. Lo! they 
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are seen in the mountains to this 
day; and in the trails of those fierce 
waters cool rivers now run, and 
where monsters perished lime of 
their bones (dluwe, calcareous nod- 
ules in malpais or volcanic tuff) we 
find, and use in food stuff! Gigantic 
were they, for their forms little and 
great were often burned or shriveled 
and contorted into stone. Seen are 
these, also, along the depths of the 
world. Where they huddled together 
and were blasted thus, their blood 
. gushed forth and flowed deeply, here 
* in rivers, there in floods; but it was 

: ee charred and blistered and blackened 
AMA Si by the fires, into the black rocks of 


cs 


eather Rock. Photo by author, 2003. the lower mesas (dpkwina, lava or 


malpais). There were vast plains of 
dust, ashes and cinders, reddened as is the mud of a hearth-place. There were 
great banks of clay and sod burned to hardness—as clay is when baked in 
the kiln-mound—blackened, bleached or stained yellow, gray, red, or white, 
streaked and banded, bended or twisted.” 


The story told how mountains divided the countryside, and yet some 
places, “dark canyons, deep valleys, [and] sunken plains,” were undis- 
turbed by these calamitous upheavals. It was in these places that the peo- 
ple hid and waited for the safer world to be created. The landscape features 
seen today—the rock formations, the colors of the mesas, and the rivers— 
are explained by this story of how the Zuni people came into this world. 
These stories are merely a few examples of the undoubtedly hundreds of 
such tales which relate landforms to the Zuni people. The landforms need 
not be explained in and of themselves, but instead are important in trans- 
mitting the stories so culturally significant to the Zunis. As Basso reminds 
us: “The landscape [acts] as a repository of distilled wisdom, a stern but 
benevolent keeper of tradition, an ever-vigilant ally in the efforts of indi- 
viduals and whole communities to maintain a set of standards for social 
living that is uniquely and distinctly [the community’s] own. [The] fea- 
tures of the landscape have become symbols of and for this way of living, 
the symbols of a culture and the enduring moral character of its people.”* 


A PLACE OF LANDFORMS, IMAGINATION, AND SPIRITUALITY 
THE RIVER AND NEARBY SPRINGS 


Although my study focuses on the cultural events that transpired in and 
around the geologic landform known as “Black Rock,” perhaps it is the 
Zuni River that should receive just as much, if not more, attention. It is 
the river upon which the Zuni people themselves focus their awareness. 
It was the river that Zuni ancestors tapped to water their fields, it was the 
river next to which shallow wells were dug for drinking water, it was the 
river that was dammed by the federal government, it was the river and 
the farmland adjacent to it that federal policymakers believed would be 
the solution to the “Indian problem,” and it is the river today that con- 
tinues to be the heart line of the Pueblo. No better example of this exists 
than the name the Zunis give to this area surrounding the terminus of 
the lava flow: kya’wan:nah, “place where a lot of water flows” (fig. 2.4). 
Zunis recognize the presence of the black lava rock in the area and have 
a direct translation of “black rock,” a’quin:na, which they use to designate 
the town site of Black Rock.34 

For the Zunis it is the river that is important, not the black rocks. Only 
a few miles east of Black Rock the Rio Pescado and the Rio Nutria join to 
form the Zuni River. It is a relatively small, intermittently flowing water- 
course, but one that has played an important part in shaping not only 
the landscape but also the lives of the Zuni people. These two tributaries, 
the Rios Nutria and Pescado, make their way into the Zuni valley through 
dramatically different terrain. The Rio Nutria drops steeply from its head- 
waters in the Zuni Mountains to the northeast. The Rio Pescado, while 
also draining the Zuni Mountains, follows a more leisurely grade from 
the east. The total drainage area is greater than 1,300 square miles and 
has traditionally provided the Pueblo with a reliable water source. Since 
the early twentieth century, several water-control dams have been erected 
upstream from Black Rock, which, according to post-1969 records, has 
resulted in a greatly lowered stream flow due primarily to an increased 
evapo-transpiration rate and additional groundwater seepage from other 
upstream reservoirs.» 

Thus, today, the Zuni River is classified as an intermittent stream with 
a great variation in discharge. Sustained flow occurs only during spring 
runoff and for short periods following heavy summer rainfall, when the 
river and its tributaries become temporarily swollen with water, only to 
subside just as quickly. The stream flow of the Zuni River is, therefore, 
subject to a great deal of annual and seasonal fluctuation dependent upon 
snow pack in the Zuni Mountains and the amount of summer rainfall.*° 
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Fig. 2.4. Study area showing geographic and cultural features, including Ranchos de Zuni (LA 131368). 
Adapted from U.S.G.S. topo map, “Zuni, N. Mex.," 1972. 
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The fact that the stream flow of the Zuni River often disappears into 
its streambed is not a new phenomenon. Although the river was once 
explored for its potential as a navigable waterway between the Continental 
Divide and the Pacific Ocean, Victor Mindeleff observed in 1891: “Cibola 
[Mindeleff’s term for the Zuni region] has also been more generously 
treated by nature in the matter of water supply, as the province contains 
a perennial stream which has its sources near the village of Nutria, and, 
flowing past the pueblo of Zufii, disappears a few miles below.” The 
anthropologist Leslie Spier made similar observations in 1917: “The Zuni 
River ceases to be a source of water supply in the lower basin; for it sinks 
into the ground a few miles below Zuni and only a few pools stand in 
the lower reaches of its bed.”3* However, encountering the Zuni River was 
not merely a minor inconvenience. As Baldwin Mollhausen noted when 
his party came upon the river near the site of the present-day Black Rock 
Dam, “As soon as we had the pass behind us, the country opened again, 
but it was just as rocky and rugged as before, and more or less overgrown 
with cedars; and the road led us past the Zuni River, whose bed at this 
place was marshy, and difficult to cross.” 

The Zuni River has several significant tributaries in the vicinity of 
Black Rock. Spring House Draw is comprised of multiple entrenched 
arroyos that drain the mesas to the north. The bifurcating drainages even- 
tually form one main channel that joins the Zuni River approximately 
two thousand feet downstream from the dam. On its way, it cuts through 
the red beds of the Chinle Formation and forms the western boundary 
of basalt escarpment north of the river.4° Peach Orchard Draw drains 
the base of Dowa Yalanne south of Black Rock and flows into the Zuni 
River approximately two miles west of the dam. It, too, cuts through the 
red beds of the Chinle Formation, although some outcrops of the more 
erosion-resistant Wingate sandstone are also exposed. While the upper 
reaches of the draw’s multiple channels are deeply eroded, the lower 
reaches of Peach Orchard Draw aggrade as it flattens out in the Zuni 
River floodplain.* 

Springs and seeps are another major source of water and used by 
the Zuni people for both religious ceremonies and irrigation farming. 
Dozens of small springs and seeps are found throughout the reserva- 
tion. In the area around Black Rock, several small, perennial springs flow 
through crevices in the basalt and the red beds of the Chinle Formation. 
Other seeps appear seasonally during periods of heavy rainfall or after 
the mountain snows melt. These springs are marked on the landscape by 
dense stands of riparian vegetation such as cattails, reeds, and even large 
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cottonwood trees, and they stand in marked contrast to the surround- 
ing high desert grasslands and the ubiquitous pifion-juniper woodland. 
Larger-volume springs are found at the three farming villages of Ojo 
Caliente, Pescado, and Nutria. They have been used for hundreds of years 
to irrigate surrounding croplands and for religious ceremonies. Prior to 
the completion of the Zuni Dam in 1908, another major spring, Black 
Rock Spring, was located just east of the eventual dam site, but it is now 
covered by the reservoir’s sediments.# 

Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez first mentioned Black Rock 
Spring in a historical text in 1776 while the Escalante-Dominguez 
Expedition made a three-week stopover at Zuni. He noted that small farm 
fields were found nearby and he left the impression that they were irri- 
gated by the spring. In 1851 a U.S. Army topographical engineering party 
working under the command of Captain Lorenzo Sitgreaves camped in 
the area and noted the large spring.* Private Josiah M. Rice, a member of 
the engineering party, wrote in his journal that the spot had a “couple of 
fine springs or water tank[s].”4+ 

One of the most descriptive accounts of this now lost landscape 
feature comes from the diary of Baldwin Mollhausen. Méllhausen was 
a German naturalist who, in 1853, accompanied the U.S. Army expedi- 
tion headed by Lieutenant A. W. Whipple to determine the practicality 
of constructing a railroad line from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean along the thirty-fifth parallel. While conducting their survey, 
the Whipple Expedition spent some time camped at what is today called 
Black Rock. This is how Méllhausen describes the seep: 


We soon discovered a spring that formed a pool, twenty-five feet in diameter. 
The pool received its tribute from veins lying concealed, and sent its superflu- 
ous water through a little hidden runnel to the nearest brook, and through 
this to the Zuni River. The tiny lake had been carefully inclosed [sic] by the 
Indians with a wall, probably to prevent the incursions of cattle. The culti- 
vated fields that surrounded the spring appeared to be exclusively watered 
from it—although there was a rivulet so near; for numerous urns and vessels 
that had served for drawing and carrying water stood ranged at the top of 
the wall. Some of our party, attracted by the peculiar form of these vessels, 
wished to take some of the lighter ones with us; but the Indians would not 
allow even the order in which they stood to be disturbed, so that the idea 


occurred to us that the spring was in some way venerated by the Zuni.*° 


Mollhausen’s observation that the spring was “venerated” by the Zunis 
was correct. Other chroniclers had failed to mention the fact that this was, 
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indeed, a sacred spring for the Zunis. Perhaps they were not as perceptive 
as Méllhausen was, or perhaps they visited the spring when no religious 
activities were taking place, but in any case the sacredness of the spring is 
underscored in a report by Whipple in which he relates the meaning of 
the spring to Zuni people as described by their governor, Pedro Pino: 


In the valley of Zuni there is a singular spring, surrounded by high walls 
of earth, upon the top of which are many earthern [sic] jars fixed in an 
inverted position. ... Pedro Pino, governor of this frontier pueblo, visited 
our camp, and was questioned regarding this fountain. He replied: “We 
live in a country with acequias [irrigation ditches], and, for the growth of 
our crops, depend upon rain. To obtain this blessing from the Great Spirit, 
it is necessary for us to perform the rites and observe the ceremonies of 
our ancestors. This spring has ever been held sacred to the rain god. No 
animal may drink of its waters. It must be annually cleansed with ancient 
vases, which, having been transmitted from generation to generation by 
the caciques [religious leaders], are then placed upon the walls, never to be 


removed.”4” 


In 1867, William Bell arrived at Zuni as part of another railroad explora- 
tion team. He described the sacred springs at Black Rock as follows: “About 
eight feet in diameter, walled around with stones, of which neither cattle 
nor man may drink. The animals sacred to water—frogs, tortoises, and 
snakes—alone must enter pool. Once a year the cacique and his atten- 
dants perform certain religious rites at the spring; it is thoroughly cleared 
out; water pots are brought in as an offering to the Spirit of Montezuma, 
and are placed bottom upwards on top of the wall of stones. Many of 
these have been removed, but some still remain, while the ground around 
is strewn with fragments of vases which have crumbled into decay with 
age.”48 The writer Samuel Cozzens, traveling through Zuni in 1876, pro- 
vides further insight into the use of the sacred Black Rock Spring: 


It is about ten feet in diameter, and walled around with stones neatly laid. 
The water of the spring is remarkably pure and clear, but neither man nor 
beast is ever permitted to drink of it; there is a tradition to the effect that the 
spirit of the spring avenges desecration by instant death; and so sacredly is 
this superstition regarded, that I do not believe a Zuni could be persuaded 
to drink of it, even if perishing with thirst. It is held sacred to those animals 
that live in the water, such as frogs, snakes, turtles, and lizards. Once in each 
year, during the month of August, the cacique, accompanied by the council, 
visits the spring and performs certain religious rites, the nature of which 


I could not clearly ascertain. With their own hands they thoroughly clean 
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it out, and afterwards, with many mysterious ceremonies, place an elegant 
ornamented tenaja, or water-jar, —which has been previously prepared 

by the hands of the high priest—inverted upon the wall surrounding the 
spring. ... The cacique told me, that if a Zuni should make a vow at the 
spring, and fail to keep it, the spirit of the spring would send the lightening 
from heaven to destroy him. Thus all vows made at the spring are regarded 


as sacred, and are most religiously observed.” 


It is clear from these passages how sacred this spring was to the 
Zunis, how they believed it to be an important link to the spiritual world. 
Religious activities associated with this spring were an important part of 
their life-world and played an influential role in assuring that the Zuni 
people would have a prosperous and healthful year. As the anthropologist 
Fred Eggan points out, “The Zunis believe that the springs are related in 
a network of underground waters, and every spring is sacred since life is 
not possible away from sources of water.”>° In contrast, nineteenth-cen- 
tury American visitors viewed the spring as merely a significant water 
source in this otherwise water-scarce land. Furthermore, the “urns” and 
“vases” found along the spring’s retaining walls were merely curiosities to 
collect for museum displays or were taken home as personal souvenirs. 
Clearly, these outsiders to Zuni culture did not appreciate the religious 
meaning of this place and the artifacts associated with it. 


GIVING MEANING TO BLACK ROCK SPRING—MAKYAH K’YANNA:WA 


Matilda Coxe Stevenson provides the most complete non-Zuni descrip- 
tion of the sacred springs of Makyah K’yanna:wa now covered by Black 
Rock Lake. She describes the spring as a “basin ... about 15 by 20 feet. 
Terraced ledges extend it beneath the surface of the water.” As related by 
Stevenson in 1904, the Salt Woman (Ma’we) saw a youth of the Frog Clan 
(Ta@’kiakwe) just before she departed the Black Rock area and instructed 
him to tell his clan, “Put my house [the spring] in good order.” Thus it 
became the responsibility of the members of the Frog Clan to take care 
of this spring, including the task of cleaning it at least once a year. During 
Stevenson’s visit to the Pueblo in the early 1890s, she witnessed this activity 
as it coincided with the appointment of a new pe’kwin (religious leader). 

According to Stevenson, men and women of the Frog Clan walked 
to the spring in a very formal procession: “The men are dressed in cotton 
trousers and shirts. European dress, so much in vogue at the present time, 
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even in ceremonials, must not be worn on this occasion. The women wear 
their ordinary dress, their best moccasins, many necklaces, and white cot- 
ton blanket wraps bordered in blue and red. Each person carries a bowl 
with four lashowawe (one or more plumes attached to cotton cord) 
and four te’likinawe [prayer plumes] wrapped in corn husks.” Upon 
their arrival at the spring, the la’showawe were offered to the deceased 
A’shiwanni (members of the rain priesthood), while the te’likinawe were 
presented to the wwannami (rain makers) of the four regions. Prayers 
were also given for abundant rainfall and a successful crop harvest. Using 
bowls made especially for this ceremony and carried to the spring, the 
men were directed to enter the spring and empty the standing water from 
the multiple terraces. When the work was completed, la’showawe was 
attached to each bowl and the pe’kwin placed the bowls along the ter- 
races. (These bowls were never to be removed, thus accounting for the 
large number of bowls observed sitting on and stolen from the ledges by 
early Euro-American visitors to the spring.) The pe’kwin then tied a stone 
weight to the prayer plumes and threw them into the shallow pool at the 
bottom of the spring. According to Stevenson’s translation, as he cast 
them into the pool, the pe’kwin uttered: “We pray that the wwannami will 
work for us, that our crops and the crops of all the world may be watered 
and be plentiful, that our people and all people may be happy, that our 
people may not die but sleep to awake in Ko’thluwala’wa [Kolhu/wala:wa, 
Zuni Heaven].”>4 

Makyah K’yanna:wa was also used for important Zuni ceremonies by 
the ‘Hle’wekwe, the Wood Fraternity, also known as the Sword Swallowers 
Society. According to stories told by members of this fraternity, and trans- 
lated by Stevenson, the ‘Hle’wekwe had long ago separated from their 
fellow Zunis to follow a northerly route in search of the Middle Place.® 
After a long and arduous journey, they reached an area about fifteen miles 
northeast of Zuni Pueblo called Nutria. Here they built a village and 
placed their sacred prayer plumes.® Soon thereafter they saw smoke in the 
air to the southwest and sent officials to investigate. The officials arrived 
at the present-day site of Zuni Pueblo and their Zuni brethren greeted 
them warmly, inviting the ‘Hle’wekwe to join them at the Middle Place. As 
the ‘Hle’wekwe began their move, they stopped at the black rocks. Here, 
as Stevenson relates the story, the fraternity’s “original director [society 
official] disappeared in the spring, which has since been a most sacred 
spot to the 'Hle’wekwe, who assert that underground roads lead from it to 
Ko’thluwala’wa [Zuni Heaven] and A'witen te’hula (fourth or undermost 
world).”*” 
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During Stevenson’s visit to Zuni in 1892, she witnessed a ‘Hle’wekwe 
ceremony to initiate a young boy and girl into the fraternity. The cere- 
mony lasted four days and on the fourth day a pilgrimage was made to 
Makyah K’yanna:wa. According to Stevenson, five men walked single file 
the five miles from the village to the spring. One of the men impersonated 
the “original director” who disappeared into the spring, while the other 
four represented the “beast warriors” of the four regions: the Cougar of 
the North; the Bear of the West; the Badger of the South; and the White 
Wolf of the East. When they reached the spring the leader of the party 
deposited a bundle of prayer plumes on a rock while prayers were said 
and corn meal was sprinkled on the plumes. The prayers, said Stevenson, 


were for “cold rains and snows.”5® 


DESTRUCTION OF MAKYAH K’YANNA: 
WA AND USE OF OTHER SPRINGS TODAY 


The construction of the Zuni Dam in 1904 and subsequent flooding of 
the reservoir behind it in 1908 forever destroyed the sacred spring of 
Makyah K’yanna:wa. Stevenson, in a footnote to her ethnographic report, 
indicates that the sacred bowls used for cleaning the spring and placed 
along its terraces were removed by the Zunis prior to flooding and, as she 
puts it, “scattered.” Stevenson’s wording in this footnote is particularly 
curious in that she implies that the Zunis may not have been aware that 
their sacred spring was to be destroyed by the dam construction: “These 
sacred objects [the bowls] will soon be scattered, as the secret of burying 
the vases beneath the water has become known to the men now employed 
in constructing the Government dam for these Indians. This spring will 
be in the bed of the great reservoir” (emphasis added).* 

The use of the word “secret” suggests that the federal government 
had not revealed the full effect of their dam-building plans to the Zuni 
people prior to beginning construction. It is likely the government would 
have wanted to conceal such plans in order to avoid the controversy that 
this action surely would have created in Zuni society. One can only specu- 
late as to the tumult that destroying a “roadway” to the underworld would 
have caused to the Zuni community and members of the ‘Hle’wekwe in 
particular. 

Today, the Sword Swallowers have only a few living members. The 
function once served by Makyah Kyanna:wa has been transferred to 
another spring in the immediate area. In addition, there is a prominent 
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spring located several hundred yards downstream from the dam and used 
by medicine societies, rain priests, and caciques.°° Understandably, detailed 
information about the use of this spring is not available to non-Zunis such 
as myself, and, in fact, most Zunis are not privy to this information unless 
they are initiated into the particular society that utilizes the spring. As I 
was told by Perry Tsadiasi, a Zuni bow priest (A:pilha:shiwani), 


[It is] best not to talk about [that] which does not belong to you. 


However, the presence and location of these springs are widely known in 
the community. Their locations are clearly marked by stands of water- 
craving trees, such as the cottonwood, and dense stands of reedy, riparian 
plants, such as cattails. In fact, my Zuni co-workers on this project readily 
pointed out these springs to me as we conducted our fieldwork. It was 
assumed by both parties that these places were significant and were to be 
left undisturbed and that it would be impolite to ask more detailed infor- 
mation without it being offered by a Zuni. 

The paramount importance of these springs to the well-being of Zuni 
society—as places to make offerings and say prayers to the ancestors—is 
obvious. Rain priests and other religious leaders regularly visit them to 
leave prayer feather bundles and “feed” the spring with piki bread.” As 
Perry Tsadiasi explained to me: “That’s why we say our prayers ... for 
a longer, everlasting life.... That represents the whole community and 


protects us. 


THE AHAYU:DA SHRINE AT BLACK ROCK 


In addition to the sacred springs found at Black Rock, this landscape is 
also the site of other religious shrines utilized by different Zuni medicine 
societies. Most of these locations are kept secret from non-Zunis and are 
reserved for the exclusive use by that particular society or appropriate 
religious leaders. However, one shrine has gained some notoriety and has 
become a prominent landmark at Black Rock: the shrine to the Ahayu: 
da. The Ahayu:da, or “twin gods,” serve primarily as the protectors of the 
Zuni people. They are often referred to as “war gods”; but this is some- 
what of a mischaracterization. Although they are protectors of the Zunis, 
and thus would do battle against Zunis’ enemies if necessary, they are 
instructed by the bow priests to use their potentially malevolent powers 
for benevolent purposes as well.°* When Matilda Coxe Stevenson asked 
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why there was no reference to war in their prayers, the bow priest replied, 
“Only prayers for good and rains are offered, no thought being given at 
such times to the enemy.” 

As discussed in an article on the repatriation of the twin gods back to 
the Zuni people, William Merrill and his colleagues note, “They not only 
protect the Zuni people from harm but use their powers to bring fertility 
and good things to all people in the world.” The twin gods were created 
in time immemorial by the Sun Father to lead the Zunis and help them 
overcome obstacles during their migration to the Middle Place. 

During the winter solstice, the leaders of the Deer Clan create an 
image of the elder brother, Uyuewi, while the leaders of the Bear Clan 
make a sculpture of the younger brother, Ma’a’sewi.” The images— 
two to three feet tall with stylized faces, torsos, and hands—are carved 
from cylindrical pieces of cottonwood or pine. When placed in the shrine, 
bundles of prayer sticks and other offerings are attached to each fig- 
ure’s base. The newly completed Ahayu:da are given to the bow priests, 
who place them on a number of shrines located on mesas around the 
Pueblo. One such shrine is located near the west end of Black Rock’s 
escarpment.® 

While new figures are made every year, the old ones are not removed 
from the shrine, but rather are placed on a pile of retired images that 
remain an integral part of the shrine. These older images are left to grad- 
ually disintegrate and return to the earth in accordance with Zuni views 
on the natural life of such objects. These images are thought to have great 
powers and no one has the authority to remove them because to do so 
would result in world mayhem and destruction. Tragically, people have 
“removed” them and placed them in museums as examples of indigenous 
religious practices or in private collections where they are regarded as 
works of “primitive art.” In the late 1970s, the Zuni Tribe began a cam- 
paign to have these stolen objects returned to the Pueblo and put back 
in their rightful place.®? Although these efforts took many years of nego- 
tiations with institutions such as the Smithsonian and the Denver Art 
Museum and with private collectors, the Pueblo’s efforts were ultimately 
rewarded and almost all of the known Ahayu:da residing outside the res- 
ervation have been returned. 

As part of the agreement with the Denver Art Museum to return the 
Ahayu:da, the museum helped the Pueblo build a high-security facility 
around the shrine at Black Rock. The facility was built by the Zuni Young 
Adult Conservation Corps and completed in 1980. The “fortified” shrine 
is constructed of cut and shaped sandstone slabs in the traditional Zuni 
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ashlar masonry style. The structure has no roof, which allows the images 
to meet the religious requirements that they be exposed to the elements. 
However, a strand of razor wire encircles the top of the walls to discour- 
age vandalism or theft. The area is off-limits to all visitors without the 
expressed permission of the Zuni tribal government and the bow priests. 
The structure stands as stark testament to Zuni cultural survival, but also 
as a reminder of the continual threats to the Pueblo’s cultural existence. 


BLACK ROCK: A BEAUTIFUL AND BOUNTIFUL PLACE 


As any traveler to Zuni who takes the time to venture up to Black Rock 
will tell you, to stand on the western escarpment of the ancient lava 
flow is to encounter one of the grandest views of the Zuni River valley. 
The deep reds of the sandstone mesas, together with the verdant green 
of the pifion-juniper woodlands, contrast with the azure blue sky tinged 
with wispy white clouds to offer the viewer an unparalleled picturesque 
landscape. But this landscape is more—so much more. The geological 
resource that is the land itself provides the scientist with a rich laboratory 
in which to explore the history of the earth. As Western science takes 
meaning from this place, it offers itself as evidence of millions and mil- 
lions of years of evolution and environmental change. By carefully exam- 
ining the rock formations, by searching for the tiny clues to past climate 
and biotic communities, paleogeographers piece together their story of 
the planet. It is a never-ending quest for understanding the earth’s history 
within the context of modern science. 

The Zuni people may find such scientific projects interesting, even 
useful, as they blend their own culture with the Western world, but their 
involvement with this landscape goes beyond the age of the rocks and the 
residue of past geological processes. Their connection to the land comes 
from a spirituality that is inherent in the land—a true appropriation of 
the landscape, in Momaday’s terms. The cultural landscape that has been 
created over the centuries by Zuni culture has transformed the rocks 
and trees, the earth and sky, into a life-world that is inseparable from the 
mythic world. This is a world in which the landscape is an integral part of 
explaining Zuni culture and, therefore, life itself. 

The landscape around Black Rock is also a provider. Its environment 
offers a wealth of natural resources necessary for the livelihood of anyone 
living there. Water has always been the lifeline of the Pueblo. Although the 
area’s numerous watercourses have carried this water along its surface, the 
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result of summer rains or winter snows melting in the springtime, much 
of it is ancient water that has collected in the mountains to the east and 
stored inside them until it seeps through cracks in the earth’s surface or, 
in more recent times, is pumped hundreds of feet from its natural reser- 
voirs. Whether diverted, collected, or pumped, it is water that has enabled 
the Zunis and their ancestors to develop a flourishing farming tradition 
from the land. Teaming with the water are, of course, the valley’s soils; 
they are derived from the erosion of the mesas flanking the valley com- 
bined with the wind-blown silts and sands from places far to the west. 
The disintegration of the land has resulted in the deposition of rich, allu- 
vial soils that, when combined with the water, form a fertile soil cover for 
the benefit of Zuni farmers. 

The rocks that constitute the colorful mesas are themselves an impor- 
tant part of Zuni culture. For centuries, the flat, tabular slabs of sandstone 
found in the Chinle, Entrada, and Zuni formations have been the build- 
ing blocks for Zuni housing. Zuni stonemasons have learned to skillfully 
cut and shape these pieces of rock and fit them not only into the mul- 
tistoried room-blocks of the Pueblo, but also into contemporary hous- 
ing styles. Mixed in with the sandstone slabs forming the mesas which 
flank the river valley are pockets of quartz, quartzite, chert, and petrified 
wood. These silicious rocks can be shaped into tools such as arrowheads 
and spear tips for hunting, scrapers for cleaning animal skins and pro- 
cessing plant material, and awls for piercing hides and drilling precious 
stones. These are rocks all found within a short walking distance from 
Black Rock. Finally, the cooled lava rock—the vesicular basalt—that is 
the landform of Black Rock itself is utilized for building stone and, more 
importantly, as grinding stones (manos and metates) for processing corn 
into meal. 

T. J. Ferguson, a longtime researcher of Zuni culture, has remarked, 
“This rich environmental diversity makes the Zuni region a very attrac- 
tive place for human occupation.””° In the following chapters, we will bet- 
ter understand how true this statement is as people begin to encounter 
this alluring and bountiful landscape. 


CHAPTER 3 


Peopling the Place 


Humans have called Black Rock and the Zuni River valley home for thou- 
sands of years. How they came to this place and survived on the land is an 
enthralling yet incomplete story. Incomplete, that is, unless you put aside 
traditional Western scholarship and listen to the stories that Zunis tell 
about how they came to this place. 


THE WATER SPIDER POINTS THE WAY HOME: 
THE ZUNI STORY OF PEOPLING THE PLACE 


The account of how the Zuni people came to the Middle Place, Halona: 
Itiwana, is stored in Zuni memory and remembered through Zuni oral 
history. In fact, there are many different accounts of Zuni creation sto- 
ries and their migration to the Middle Place. As longtime Zuni scholars 
T. J. Ferguson and E. Richard Hart explain, 


The Zuni accounts of tribal origin and migration, the chimik’yanakona pen- 
ane, are known in general outline by all tribal members and in greater detail 
by members of the several religious groups. Each religious group recites its 
own origin account that summarizes early tribal history and provides the 
religious sanction for their organization and rituals. Thus, instead of a single 
origin account there are many accounts, accentuating and elaborating on 
different aspects of the same general story according to the special knowl- 
edge of individual narrators. The basic tenets common to the various origin 
accounts create an overall concordance between them. The origin accounts 
of the chimik’yanakona penane embody sacred truth, and as such are differ- 


entiated by the Zuni people from folk tales or telapnane.' 


Given this foundation for understanding the story of where Zunis 
came from, non-Zunis can get a glimpse of how and from where the 
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ancestors of the Zunis arrived at the Middle Place. Based on the informa- 
tion collected by Ferguson and Hart, this is a summary of how the Zuni 
people believe that their ancestors came to this place.* The Zunis entered 
this world from a portal to the underworld located in a geologic feature we 
now call the Grand Canyon in northern Arizona. From this point, the 
A:shiwi were directed to search for the Middle Place—“the center of 
the world, the mid-most spot among all of the great oceans and lands, 
the spot in the middle of all the heavens of the universe, a spot destined 
to be their home.” Their journey in search of the Middle Place led them 
to many stopping places in northern Arizona in the vicinity of the San 
Francisco Peaks and the Little Colorado River. All along the way, the 
A:shiwi stopped at springs and built villages in which they stayed for a few 
years. 

While living at one of their origin places along the Little Colorado 
River, the A:shiwi were presented with a choice of staying in the Four 
Corners region or heading south into the Land of Everlasting Sunshine. 
Their pathway was determined by choosing between two eggs: a plain 
egg or one with beautiful blue spots. Those choosing the plain egg, from 
which was hatched a parrot with colorful feathers, were destined to travel 
south, never to return. Those selecting the beautiful egg, from which 
emerged a black raven, continued to search for Halona:Itiwana. 

During the course of their journey, the A:shiwi again split their number, 
this time into three groups. The main group continued to travel down the 
Little Colorado River to its confluence with the Zuni River, just north of the 
present-day town of St. Johns, Arizona. Here they stopped at Koluwala:wa 
(commonly called “Zuni Heaven”), where Zunis return after death to live as 
deities in the pueblo below its lake. They then traveled northeasterly, up the 
Zuni River. They stopped at a place called Hantibinkya, where they named 
their Zuni clans and where the Sun Father created the Ahayuda, the twin 
gods of war. As they continued up the Zuni River, the A:shiwi encountered 
a group of people living at Heshoda Yalla, just north of the present-day 
Pueblo, who did not want them on their land. They fought a battle over 
this place with the Zuni emerging victorious. They were now free to settle 
at the Middle Place. 

While this series of events was taking place, the second group of 
A:shiwi ventured south along the upper Little Colorado River Valley to the 
vicinity of Escudilla Peak, Shohk’onan. From there they went north and 
lived in the village of A’ts’ina on the top of El Morro, some twenty miles 
east of Zuni Pueblo. Eventually, they left A’ts’ina and joined the A:shiwi at 
the Middle Place. 
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The third group went north and built villages in the Puerco River val- 
ley and Chaco Canyon. They traveled east as far as the Jemez Mountains, 
then turned south and moved along the Rio Grande and stayed at a place, 
Chibiya Yallane, in the Sandia Mountains outside of Albuquerque. Upon 
leaving this place, they headed back west, stopping at Mount Taylor and 
places in the Zuni Mountains. Eventually, they also arrived at the Middle 
Place to join their A:shiwi brothers and sisters. 

As they gathered in the vicinity of the Middle Place, a water spider 
joined them to help locate the exact spot for their village. The water spi- 
der stretched its long legs out until they reached the four oceans to east, 
west, north, and south. It also reached out and touched the zenith of the 
heavens and the nadir of the underworlds. Thus finding the six direc- 
tions, his body, more particularly his heart, was directly over the Middle 
Place—Halona:Itiwana. 


AN EARLY ANTHROPOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION OF ZUNI ORIGINS 


In 1879, a young anthropologist named Frank Hamilton Cushing arrived 
at Zuni as a member of a “collecting party” sponsored by the newly created 
Bureau of American Ethnology. He stayed at the Pueblo for four years, dur- 
ing which time he became not only a participant-observer of contemporary 
Zuni culture, but an acute student of their history as a people. Using his 
skills in observing and analyzing archaeological ruins in the area together 
with his interpretation of Zuni oral histories, Cushing pieced together a 
story about how the Zuni region came to be settled. Cushing’s investiga- 
tions led him to believe that the Zunis had descended from two distinct 
prehistoric cultures.* 


There are present and persistent among two distinct types of physique and 
numerous survivals—inherited, not borrowed—of the arts, customs, myths, 
and institutions of at least two peoples, unrelated at first, or else separate and 
very diversely conditioned for so long a period of their preunited history 
that their development had progressed unequally and along quite different 
lines, at the time of their final coalition. That thus the Zunis are actually 
descendants of two or more peoples, and the heirs of two cultures at least, is 
well shown in their legends of ruins and older times, and especially in these 
myths of creation and migration as interpreted by archeologic [sic] ethno- 


graphic research.* 
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Archaeological research in the American Southwest was still in its 
infancy in the late nineteenth century. Pre-Columbian cultural labels, 
such as “Anasazi,” “Mogollon,” and “Hohokam,” were yet to be described 
by archaeologists, so many of Cushing’s speculations about ancestral Zuni 
cultures were formed in an intellectual vacuum. Nevertheless, enough 
archaeological research had been published so that Cushing was aware 
of the differences in material culture among the various regions of 
the Southwest. By examining the ruins he came upon in the Zuni area, 
Cushing was thus able to distinguish pottery types and house forms that 
were more like those found in the San Juan Basin to the north, or like 
those found to the west in Arizona. From these observations, Cushing was 
able to surmise that “one branch of their [Zuni] ancestral people was... 
aboriginal in the region comprising the present Zuni country and extend- 
ing far to the north. The other branch was intrusive, from the west or 
southwest, the country of the lower Rio Colorado, their earliest habitat 
not so clearly defined.”® 

In Cushing’s day, the Mogollon culture, located in Gila region of 
southwest New Mexico and southeast Arizona, had yet to be defined 
except by a few preliminary explorations. Thus, Cushing turned to indig- 
enous cultures further to the southwest when he suggested these ancestral 
Zuni immigrants were Yuman or Piman “in [their] mode of life.” Cushing 
also hinted at the possibility that Zuni ancestors originated further to the 
south in Mexico and were mythically referred to by the Zunis as “our lost 
others.”” 

While Cushing correctly noted that much of Zuni’s material cul- 
ture resembled the prehistoric peoples to the north, he was struck by 
the importance that Zuni oral history placed on these peoples from the 
west. Cushing thought that these western people “overtook” the ances- 
tral culture that had migrated to Zuni from the north—Mancos Canyon, 
the San Juan region, Utah’s canyon lands, other parts of northwest New 
Mexico and southwest Colorado. He concluded that this western branch 
was the “dominant culture,” one that brought “vigor” and “many distin- 
guishing traits” to what he observed in nineteenth-century Zuni culture. 
Furthermore, Cushing noted, it was the ancestors from the west whom 
the present-day Zuni refer to as the Shiwi, the Zuni’s name for them- 
selves in their own language. The combination of his archaeological and 
ethnographic work led Cushing to believe that it was to the west, rather 
than the north, where “the human family originated, where the ancestral 
gods chiefly dwell, and whither after death souls of men are supposed to 


return anon.” 
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As we shall presently see, Cushing’s ideas about the peopling of the Zuni 
region still hold up after more than one hundred years of intense archae- 
ological study. It is a testament to Cushing’s skills as an ethnographer and 
observer of the cultural landscape that so many of his interpretations 
have stood the test of time. 


ASCERTAINING CONTEMPORARY ARCHAEOLOGICAL MEANINGS 


Western social scientists—trained in the tradition of Western scientific 
thought and working under the standards of archaeological method and 
theory—still ask questions similar to those posed by young Zuni children 
and early anthropologists such as Frank Hamilton Cushing. These include 
questions such as these: When did the first people arrive in the Zuni River 
valley and set foot upon these black rocks? Where did these people come 
from? What was their culture and lifestyle like? These questions are not 
easily answered by the scant remains of material culture—the clues from 
which archaeologists try to interpret past cultural behavior. The very first 
people who walked and camped upon this landscape probably did not 
leave behind a great deal of remains for archaeologists to find. Adding 
to this circumstance are the natural forces of erosion and deposition 
that can carry away or obliterate these material remains, making it dif- 
ficult for scientists to find evidence of the earliest hunters and gatherers 
at Black Rock. In addition, when researchers look at a small study area, 
such as Black Rock, and compare it to the total landscape used by early 
Southwestern cultures, they are likely to get a very unrepresentative sam- 
ple, and thus a limited view, of the cultural picture at any given moment 
1n time. 


EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF THE ZUNI RIVER VALLEY 


Limited as the evidence is, archaeologists have been able to offer a 
glimpse into this early human occupation at Black Rock. Many archae- 
ologists believe that the ancestors of the people referred to as “Native 
Americans” migrated to North America across a land bridge that spanned 
the Asian and American continents during the end of the last ice age— 
the Pleistocene Period. The earliest date of these migrations across the 
so-called Bering Land Bridge is a hotly contested subject among scien- 
tists; the resultant debate is fueled by the lack of archaeological data and 
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the complexity of accurately dating what remains have been discovered.® 
However, it is generally accepted by the archaeological community that 
the American Southwest was well populated by 9500 BC."° 

It is believed that these people, commonly called Paleo-Indians, lived 
in an environment slightly different from the one we see today. The climate 
was generally wetter and thus supported a greater variety of plant commu- 
nities. In addition, large Pleistocene game animals, such as the American 
camel, Shasta ground sloth, lion, and mammoth, were still numerous 
and provided a food resource to supplement the hunting of small game 
and gathering of wild plants. These are the “big game” hunting cultures, 
labeled by the scientific community as Clovis, Folsom, Midland, Belen, 
Cody, and Plainview on the basis of each group’s distinctive spear point 
style. They were nomadic in nature, leaving behind only ephemeral 
campsites and “kill sites’°—places where they slaughtered the large ani- 
mals before taking the pieces of meat back to camp. 

The hunters were skilled craftsman, and the spear points they fash- 
ioned from local chert, chalcedony, and obsidian were not only extremely 
functional killing tools, but works of art as well. The so-called Clovis 
hunters appear first in the archaeological record (approximately 9500 BC) 
and are more closely associated with the soon to be extinct megafauna. 
With the eventual disappearance of these large animals (around 6000 
BC), the Folsom people and their nomadic contemporaries adapted their 
hunting strategies to smaller game animals, such as deer, elk, and prong- 
horn antelope, and are particularly known for their bison kill-sites. Some 
of these sites were quite large, suggesting a more complex organizational 
structure that enabled people to kill and butcher hundreds of bison at a 
single location. 

These groups had to deal with a changing environment during the 
transition from the Pleistocene to Holocene geological epochs. This 
transition period, correlating with the retreat of the North American ice 
sheets in the northern half of the continent, brought about a drier climate 
and the drying-up of shallow lakes in central New Mexico. In turn, this 
resulted in a less diversified plant community and resource base for both 
animals and humans.” Archaeologists theorize that the subsistence and 
settlement strategies required for utilizing the types of plant and animal 
resources during the post-Pleistocene would have necessitated small, 
highly mobile groups who maintained an extensive social network. By 
banding together or dispersing at different times of the year or during 
periods of environmental stress, these groups could adjust their food- 
gathering strategies and survive. 
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Paleo-Indian archaeological sites have been found in the region 
surrounding the Zuni Reservation, including the Plains of San Agustin 
to the south, the San Juan Basin to the north, and near the town of St. 
Johns, Arizona, to the southwest of the Pueblo.” On the Zuni Reservation 
itself, however, there is little direct evidence of Paleo-Indian occupation. 
A handful of isolated projectile points found over the years during archaeo- 
logical surveys are the only indication that people used this area for hunt- 
ing. Interestingly enough, the best-documented find is a Folsom point 
discovered just north of the dam at Black Rock.% Other Paleo-Indian 
points have been found several miles to the south of the Pueblo on Pia 
Mesa, and in the northwest corner of the reservation. In addition, a Clovis 
point and a Folsom point fragment have been found in twelfth-cen- 
tury ancestral pueblo villages on the reservation.'t The exact connection 
between these apparently “curated” points and their makers is not clear; 
that is, were these earlier artifacts found nearby these later villages, or did 
they come from elsewhere and were acquired by trade? While the nature 
and extent of Paleo-Indian culture at Black Rock is still speculative, there 
is some evidence that people, maybe as early as ten thousand years ago, 
wandered across the black rocks in search of food, perhaps setting up a 
temporary shelter, the remnants of which have long since disappeared 
from the landscape. 

The succeeding Archaic Period (6000-200 BC) is equally underrepre- 
sented in the archaeological record at Zuni. In fact, no confirmed Archaic 
sites have been found on the reservation. Although several examples of 
Archaic style projectile points have been seen in private collections, and 
were purportedly from reservation land, their association with an actual 
site location has never been confirmed.” It is likely that the Zuni River 
valley was only periodically inhabited during this period since there is 
ample evidence of post-Archaic occupation of the area by the so-called 
Basketmaker culture. Sites from the Archaic, which have only slightly 
more substantial physical remains than the preceding Paleo-Indian 
Period, may have been lost to the ravages of time and erosion, or cannot 
be properly identified in the archaeological record. 

In general, the Archaic Period represents a time of increased sed- 
entarism and a greater diversity of subsistence strategies. The pres- 
ence of stone grinding tools suggest more emphasis on processing plant 
resources, while the development of shallow pit structures indicates that 
people were settling down in one place for greater lengths of time and 
storing their food. This change in subsistence strategies was a response to 
the continued climatic changes that began in the late Paleo-Indian Period 
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and resulted in a climate not unlike that of today’s American Southwest. 
The culture change during the Archaic culminated in different tool forms 
(points, knives, scrapers, and choppers) designed for the new resources 
being exploited, more permanent living structures (pithouses, caves, or 
rock shelters), and, finally, the slow transition from the harvesting of wild 
plants to the domestication of corn and squash." By the time there is 
again direct evidence of people living in and utilizing the environment 
around Black Rock, this archaeologically defined culture begins to look 
more like an antecedent to Zuni culture. 


THE EARLY PRE-COLUMBIAN PUEBLO PERIOD AT BLACK ROCK 


The pre-Columbian cultures ancestral to the Puebloan peoples of the 
American Southwest have been intensively studied for more than one hun- 
dred years. Various chronological schemes in which to categorize these 
cultures have been used off and on by different scholars at different times; 
however, the most enduring chronology is one devised by Alfred Kidder 
from his excavations at Pecos Pueblo in New Mexico in the 1920s. His 
synopsis of Puebloan culture history, published in his seminal work, An 
Introduction to the Study of Southwestern Archaeology, has been debated and 
argued over by subsequent generations of Southwestern archaeologists, but 
is still widely used today, albeit with regional modifications in central and 
northern New Mexico, northern Arizona, and the Four Corners region.” 

Kidder’s scheme, the so-called Pecos Classification, begins with a post— 
Archaic Basketmaker Period divided into three phases—Basketmaker I, I], 
I. The Basketmaker Period is succeeded by the Pueblo Period, which 
is divided into five phases—Pueblo I, II, III, IV, and V. These two peri- 
ods and their respective phases are categorized by similarities in material 
culture, architecture, settlement patterns, and subsistence strategies. The 
dates, as well as some of the phase names, have been modified over the 
years to reflect regional distinctions; however, when researchers describe a 
site as “a P-II village,” it is generally assumed by other archaeologists that 
they are referring to a village consisting of eight to ten rooms, with a kiva 
and a midden consisting primarily of black-on-white pottery. It is further 
assumed that the site dates to between AD 900 and 1100 and is located 
near arable land where the villagers practiced subsistence farming."® Thus, 
this “archaeological shorthand” quickly gives meaning to a place distin- 
guished only by a low mound embedded with pieces of pottery and bits 
of stone. 
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Basketmaker I as originally proposed by Kidder was never fully defined 
or identified in the archaeological record and thus it is seldom used. Most 
chronologies begin, therefore, with the Basketmaker II Period. Basketmaker 
I, generally dated from 100 BC to AD 400, represents the beginning of at 
least semi-permanent village life in the northern Southwest. The bound- 
aries of this period overlap with the preceding Archaic Period and the 
distinctions between the two are somewhat blurry. However, the trend 
that started in the Archaic toward more reliance on seasonal exploita- 
tion of plants continued, culminating in a kind of incipient agriculture. 
Habitation structures were now more permanent, as exemplified by the 
pithouse. This structure was dug four to six feet into the ground and 
roofed with wooden beams, brush, and soil. The entrance was from the 
side or via a ladder through the roof. The presence of pits for food storage 
either inside the structure or as a separate feature outside of the pithouse 
indicates a greater reliance on plant foods that were in the early stages of 
domestication. There is evidence that some of these storage pits were built 
for long-term storage, suggesting that people returned to the same place 
season after season and expected to utilize foodstuffs from the previous 
season upon their return.” 

Basketmaker III culture (AD 400-700) marks a time of popula- 
tion expansion in the Southwest and features the clustering of pithouses 
into a more formal village structure. It also marks a period of significant 
technological change with the manufacture of plain gray ceramics (later 
decorated by crude designs) and the introduction of the bow and arrow. 
In addition, the proliferation of manos and metates, used for grinding 
plant foods, indicates a greater reliance on agriculture as a subsistence 
strategy.”° 

Beginning around AD 400 to 500, and continuing for the next two to 
three hundred years, people began to find Black Rock an attractive place 
to farm and establish a semi-permanent residence. This is a time period 
labeled Basketmaker II] by Southwestern archaeologists, and it marks 
a significant change in the cultural behavior of the area’s inhabitants. 
Throughout the greater Southwest, including New Mexico, Arizona, and 
northern Mexico, people intensified their cultivation of a limited num- 
ber of plants. Through “farming the land,” instead of merely gathering 
the plant resources naturally provided, people began to establish a more 
reliable food base for their community. In addition, farming required that 
people pay closer attention to the plants they were growing, meaning that 
they stayed in one place in order to tend their crops. The archaeological 
record reflects this reduction in mobility, and a subsequent population 
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increase based on more reliable food sources, through the increased num- 
ber of archaeological sites with substantial habitation structures, storage 
pits, and a general trend toward larger villages.” 

Going hand-in-hand with the need to stay in one place and accom- 
modate more people in the group was the construction of large and more 
elaborate structures for housing and storage. During Basketmaker III and 
the following Pueblo I Period, this was accomplished by building subsur- 
face circular and rectangular pit structures together with stone-lined cists 
for the long-term storage of plant foods. These pit structures and storage 
cists were clustered in small communities, perhaps reflecting extended 
family groupings. At the same time, technological changes also entered 
the culture. Archaeologists have found evidence of new inventions such as 
the bow and arrow, and crudely made utilitarian ceramic vessels, and the 
proliferation of grinding stones for the processing of plant foods. There 
is also evidence for the domestication of the turkey and the development 
of long-distance exchange networks that brought exotic materials, such as 
California seashells and non-local stone for toolmaking, to these burgeon- 
ing villages. The aggregation of people into larger social groups, together 
with the thought that turkeys were being raised for their plumage and the 
identification of religious structures (kivas), strongly suggests that people 
were quickly developing a more elaborate socio-religious organization at 
this time. 

At Black Rock and the surrounding vicinity, archaeologists have 
identified several Basketmaker III sites. These sites are difficult to inter- 
pret from surface remains and often are only represented by a concentra- 
tion of broken pottery and the remains of chipped stone tools. However 
meager these remains may be, they are evidence nonetheless that more 
people were beginning to live in the Black Rock area, probably during the 
growing season as they farmed their small gardens near the Zuni River 
and its side drainages. 

Archaeologists have found undecorated graywares and brownwares, 
indicating a connection with pre-Columbian cultures, Ancestral Pueblo 
(Anasazi) and Mogollon, that located to the north and south of Zuni, 
respectively. Lying among the potsherds are pieces of chalcedony, chert, 
and chips of silicified (petrified) wood—common types of silicious stone 
long utilized by indigenous people of the Southwest to make precise cut- 
ting instruments. 

At Black Rock the archaeologist often finds broken chunks of sand- 
stone that have been carried in from the neighboring mesas, or fragments 
of vesicular basalt from the lava flow itself, lying among the sherds and 
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lithic debris. Some are unmodified by humans and may represent rem- 
nants of a house structure, storage pit, or hearth. Others have smooth, 
flat, or concave surfaces, the result of grinding corn or paint pigments by 
the ancestors. 

Among the artifacts, dark gray or black soil stains have been found in 
circular patterns up to six feet in diameter. These are sometimes associ- 
ated with sandstone slabs lying upright above the ground surface, indicat- 
ing the remains of burned pit structures. The slabs were used by Ancestral 
Pueblo people to reinforce the subterranean sides of the pit structure and 
often supported the construction of jacal walls that stood a short height 
above the ground surface.” These features indicate that more remains are 
to be found below the ground surface—hidden from the archaeologist’s 
view. A common location for these sites near Black Rock is on the first 
terrace above the Zuni River, sometimes at the point where several drain- 
ages converge. These are prime locations for farm fields, and the sudden 
abundance of archaeological remains beginning around Basketmaker III 
times suggests that more intensive agriculture was being practiced in the 
valley. 

Prior to the eighth century AD, the upper Zuni River valley, including 
what is today called Black Rock, was not densely populated. Most of the 
“villages” were no more than an agglomeration of two or three pithouses 
and several smaller pit structures used for storage. These were probably 
family-based groupings and were occupied most of the year; however, 
periodic absences for hunting or seasonal gathering of plants were prob- 
ably common as well. Soon thereafter, however, things began to change 
at Black Rock. The number of archaeological sites in the valley suddenly 
increased, suggesting that people were moving into the area at a dra- 
matic rate (fig. 3.1). And this shift in population is not exclusive to Zuni. 
Throughout the region commonly referred to as Cibola—that is, from 
St. Johns, Arizona, northward to Houck, eastward to Gallup, New Mexico, 
and south down to Ramah and Zuni—people were moving to places that 
were only sparsely inhabited or not occupied at all. 

What caused this sudden population shift? Where were people com- 
ing from? Archaeologists have traced this movement to people leaving the 
Little Colorado River valley and moving north and east to upland valleys 
such as the Zuni. It is suggested that this movement is tied to a shift in 
weather patterns resulting in shorter winters, much like today’s climate. 
The corresponding increase in heavy summer rainfall started a cycle of 
erosion that reduced the amount of arable land and lowered the water 
table. It is hypothesized that this environmental degradation stressed an 
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already increasing population and resulted in people having to move to 
find more land suitable for farming. Of course, a shorter winter would, in 
turn, accommodate a longer growing season at higher elevations, and that 
is where the people began to congregate—the upper Little Colorado River 
drainages and Black Rock.*4 

The Pueblo I Period (700-900) is characterized by the continued 
development of the village, increasing in size to include dozens of pit- 
houses and storage structures, adding above-ground masonry and jacal 
structures. Decorated pottery was now being mass-produced and more 
sophisticated agricultural techniques, such as terracing, gridded fields, 
or irrigation, were being regularly employed to increase crop production. 
As the Southwestern archaeologist Stephen Plog writes, “The nearly four- 
and-a-half centuries from AD 700 to 1130 must be regarded as one of the 
most dynamic and intriguing periods of the prehistoric Southwest, char- 
acterized by unparalleled and precipitous change.”” 

While more people moved into the Zuni River valley, they did not 
necessarily tend to congregate into larger villages. In contrast to adjacent 
areas, site size continued to remain relatively small at Zuni.”° In nearby 
areas, such as eastern Arizona, for example, people were beginning to 
aggregate into larger communities and were staying there for longer peri- 
ods of time as demonstrated by the large trash middens found at the site. 
People living in large, year-round agricultural villages, such as White 
Mound Village along the Rio Puerco, Kiatuthlanna near the lower stretch 
of the Zuni River, and several sites in the Whitewater District some twenty 
miles northwest of Zuni Pueblo, built masonry, above-ground rooms and 
pithouses as well as granaries for food storage. They also utilized a wide 
variety of non-local resources, such as Glycymeris shell, abalone, and 
Olivella shell to make jewelry, suggesting a more culturally sophisticated 
community practicing intensive agriculture and participating in a far- 
reaching exchange network.” 

The sites dating to the Pueblo I Period are generally more modest in 
size and scale; however, they are marked by a new architectural style—the 
above-ground masonry room. Although pithouses continue to be used, 
they are gradually replaced by this new building form. The archaeolo- 
gist Frank H. H. Roberts Jr. speculated through his work at Whitewater 
that this form evolved from the construction of above-ground masonry 
granaries which were built in early Pueblo I times. He suggests that these 
granaries were occasionally occupied for shelter at first and were later 
enlarged and elaborated upon to accommodate full-time habitation. 
The pithouse did not disappear, but eventually did change function from 
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a habitation structure to a ceremonial chamber located in front of the 
masonry roomblock. This basic settlement configuration became known 
as the “unit-pueblo.””* 

The unit-pueblo is a common site type in the Zuni River valley. 
While some of the new above-ground rooms were probably built entirely 
of stone, there is some evidence that the superstructure was occasion- 
ally built of jacal when sufficient building stone was unavailable. These 
structures were finished with masonry floors and plastered walls. Kivas 
were located to the south of the roomblock. The inhabitants constructed 
numerous bell-shaped pits for food storage as agricultural production 
increased. Trash was deposited to the south or southeast depending upon 
prevailing winds. It is estimated that groups of ten to twenty-five people 
occupied a unit-pueblo and stayed in that place an average of ten to 
twenty years.” 

The increasing reliance on agriculture was also marked by technolog- 
ical and creative advancements in ceramics. People began to make pottery 
with a white paste, decorated in black mineral paint over a white slip. This 
pottery style supplanted the previously undecorated graywares, and Zuni 
quickly developed into a major production center for a particular pottery 
tradition known as Cibola Whitewares. This pottery tradition also sig- 
naled a cultural affiliation with the ancestral Pueblo groups to the north 
of Zuni where whiteware ceramics, albeit with slightly different design 
styles, were also being produced.°*° 

The early Pueblo I sites discovered at Zuni tend to cluster on ridge tops 
to the north of the Pueblo, on the mesas flanking the valley to the south, 
and in the canyons that drain the Zuni River immediately to the east of 
Black Rock. These sites have long been known to archaeologists. Leslie 
Spier first identified them in 1916 during his exceptionally thorough, three- 
year archaeological survey of Zuni. He called them “slab-house” sites 
(because of their propensity for having the sandstone slabs that lined the 
pithouses stick up above the ground surface as the structure deteriorated 
over time) and noted that “the ruins are not localized, but are scattered 
through the Zuni Valley and occur occasionally outside." Subsequent 
researchers have postulated a “village—satellite structure” type of settle- 
ment patterning in the Zuni area. They suggest that isolated pithouse 
structures were not occupied year-round, but rather were associated with 
nearby larger, permanently inhabited villages and served as locales for 
activity areas.” 

The cultural activities of the following Pueblo II and Pueblo III peri- 
ods (AD 900-1000 and 1100-1300, respectively) created even more dramatic 
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changes to this Southwestern landscape. Villages grew larger in size and 
exhibited a distinctive plan that featured above-ground masonry pueb- 
los. These settlements developed into true “towns” by the tenth century 
and were characterized by multistoried pueblos with multiple kivas that 
framed large plazas that sometimes contained the problematical struc- 
ture called a “great kiva.”?> The culmination of this settlement pattern is 
seen today at Chaco Canyon, Mesa Verde, and Canyon de Chelly as well as 
lesser known, yet equally exuberant, archaeological sites in the Southwest. 
These large town sites were the exception rather than the rule, however, 
and the smaller unit-pueblo continued to be the favored village style. 
This period was also a time of fluorescence in the manufacture of ceram- 
ics. New styles, such as redware pottery decorated with intricate artistic 
designs, were mass-produced and widely traded throughout the region.*4 

By AD 900, the Zuni region was well populated, characterized by 
small (four to twelve rooms) pueblos located near agricultural areas such 
as the Zuni River valley and nearby canyons such as Cheama and Nutria 
canyons. A distinguishing feature of this period is the tendency for the 
Pueblo farmers to avail themselves of all possible farming locales.* As the 
Zuni researcher E. Richard Hart notes, “In an area such as this, which is 
arid and semiarid, every available source of water had to be used and all 
tillable land utilized.” The farmers relied on a system of floodwater irriga- 
tion that was comprised of a variety of check dams, mud walls, and other 
diversionary structures to redirect the runoff from the brief but heavy 
seasonal thundershowers onto their fields. “Every drop of rainfall was 
used to the greatest extent possible.”>° By doing so, they could reduce the 
risk of crop shortages or failures due to the unreliable precipitation pat- 
terns that afflict farming in this region of the Southwest. With farming 
becoming a more successful endeavor, the ancestral Pueblo populations 
increased and the need for more space resulted in settlements spreading 
out across the landscape. 

Archaeological evidence indicates that during this time period Black 
Rock and its immediate vicinity had a large population density that was 
unsurpassed until supplanted by the influx of non-Zuni Bureau of Indian 
Affairs employees in the mid-twentieth century (fig. 3.2). The largest con- 
centration of sites in the Black Rock area is along Oak Wash, just to the 
north and west, and along Peach Orchard Draw. 

The Peach Orchard Draw archaeological site complex is a fascinat- 
ing group of habitation sites situated on both sides of the now deeply 
entrenched Peach Orchard Draw.” Within an area less than one-half mile 
long there are eleven sites dating to the Pueblo II Period (AD 950-1150). 
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Seven of these sites are similar in configuration and size and could have 
housed small, extended families that farmed along the draw and in adja- 
cent basins. Although these sites have not been excavated, their low rub- 
ble mounds found in the red, sandy soil provide a glimpse of their life at 
Black Rock a thousand years ago. The people lived in U-shaped or rect- 
angular pueblos containing anywhere from four to twelve rooms. These 
structures were built of rectangular-shaped Chinle sandstone slabs that 
were collected from numerous outcroppings along the drainage and to 
the north of Black Rock. On the north side of the draw, the roomblocks 
faced the southeast onto a small plaza where the everyday activities such as 
cooking and food preparation would have taken place. A subterranean kiva 
was usually located in the plaza. Along the southern edge of the site, their 
potsherds, chipped stone, and fragments of vesicular basalt manos and 
metates are found in trash middens. 

Today, the visitor to Peach Orchard Draw can stand on the small, 
sloping ridges and see the low mounds of reddish sandstone that still 
form the faint outlines of these pueblos. Scattered atop the sandy soil are 
hundreds of potsherds, each with its own distinguishing characteristic 
design styles and type names—Puerco Black-on-White, Escavada Black- 
on-White, Wingate Polychrome. These small pueblos are now covered 
with sand and some are in danger of being lost to erosional forces as the 
arroyo relentlessly cuts into the banks upon which they sit. Still, they con- 
tain valuable archaeological information about these communities whose 
inhabitants have long since moved on. Archaeologists ask questions such 
as these: Were these pueblos occupied all at the same time? If so, what 
were the social relationships among them? Where did these people go when 
they left Peach Orchard Draw probably sometime late in the eleventh cen- 
tury? Such questions are yet to be answered. For now, these pueblos are 
silent places waiting for others to interpret their stories. 

As the eleventh century came to a close, the inhabitants of those 
small sites along Peach Orchard Draw and along the Zuni River near 
Black Rock began to leave the area (fig. 3.3). Based on archaeological sur- 
vey data, it appears they began to move eastward to higher elevations. By 
the mid-twelfth century there was a clear population aggregation in the 
eastern portion of today’s Zuni Reservation, especially in the vicinity of 
the Zuni farming village of Pescado, and further east to the Ramah and El 
Morro valleys. The new settlers moving eastward from the Zuni River val- 
ley were most likely joined by populations from the Chaco region to the 
north as drought conditions began to force the exodus of the pueblos in 
Chaco Canyon. Along the Rio Pescado and further east, the people began 
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Fig. 3.3. Distribution of Pueblo Ill sites in the study area. 
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to congregate into large communities characterized by contiguous, multi- 
storied pueblos with multiple kivas and plazas.** 


A VILLAGE SITE AT BLACK ROCK 


The “Black Rock Cutoff Road” pueblo (LA 12842) was probably one of 
the more significant villages inhabited in the Black Rock area during the 
Pueblo II through Pueblo III periods. Leslie Spier first identified the site 
during his comprehensive archaeological survey in the Zuni region. He 
identified the pueblo as “Site 59” and described it as follows: “Half a mile 
west of the [Bureau of Indian Affairs] agency is a little ruin perched on a 
knoll close under the cliff. The main Zufii-Black Rock road cuts through 
the ruin and during its construction sherds and skeletons (?) were found. 
The house is built of lava blocks and has been reconstructed since its first 
abandonment. The sherds here are of several distinct periods mixed.” 

In 1975 the Bureau of Indian Affairs decided it was time to realign 
and improve this road between Black Rock and Zuni Pueblo and con- 
tracted with the Museum of New Mexico to conduct archaeological exca- 
vations at the site prior to the construction of the new road alignment. 
Upon their arrival to begin work in the winter of 1976, the archaeologists 
noted that the site had been greatly disturbed by previous road construc- 
tion that had eliminated all evidence of the site’s trash midden and part 
of the pueblo’s walls. In addition, the earlier construction activity, as well 
as the usage of the area by later inhabitants of Black Rock, had resulted 
in modern artifacts (e.g., glass and metal) being mixed with the prehis- 
toric materials. Despite this disturbance, much of area within the original 
pueblo walls and below the top six inches or so of the ground surface still 
seemed to be relatively undisturbed. What the archaeologists eventually 
uncovered was a U-shaped pueblo with at least seventeen, and possibly 
as many as twenty-five, ground-floor rooms and a kiva incorporated into 
the roomblock. A subterranean kiva was also located in the site’s small 
plaza. As disturbed as this site was, its almost five feet of cultural deposits 
do offer us a glimpse of life at Black Rock in the early puebloan period.*° 

During the ninth century AD, a small group of people, perhaps a sin- 
gle family or even an individual, selected this place upon which to build 
a rectangular jacal structure. They stuck vertical poles close together in 
the shallow soil and either caulked the spaces between the poles or wove 
branches or sticks through them to close them up. Then they covered 
the structure with adobe and cut a doorway in its south wall. They dug 
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a shallow hearth inside the structure for cooking and heat, while outside 
they excavated two shallow, unlined pits, probably for temporary storage 
of foodstuffs. * Sometime later, although it is not clear when, the people 
decided to improve their living arrangements and construct something a 
little more substantial. They collected some basalt cobbles and boulders 
that are found strewn along the sides of the escarpments and laid them 
end-to-end to form a rectangular foundation. Using this base, they prob- 
ably utilized the jacal type of construction already familiar to them to 
build the walls of the structure. It is quite likely that both of these early 
structures were only seasonally used while their inhabitants tended farm 
plots, hunted, or gathered other plant resources in the area. 

In the early part of the twelfth century, two families, with as many 
as ten or twelve people, decided to build permanent living quarters on 
this north-facing slope just below the Black Rock escarpment (fig. 3.4). 
Clearing off the earlier, more temporary structures, but utilizing some 
of the larger basalt boulders in the new foundation, the families began 
to collect additional building materials for the new construction. They 
decided to use not only the basalt cobbles and boulders found in the 
immediate area, but also the tabular sandstone slabs found in outcrop- 
pings nearby. We do not know whether they went north, across the Zuni 
River, to collect this sandstone or south, over the escarpment, where the 
sandstone outcrops along Peach Orchard Draw. But, in either case, the 
builders decided to use sandstone slabs that could be more easily shaped 
and more closely fitted than the basalt cobbles and thus would provide 
year-round protection from the elements. 

As a result, the new pueblo was constructed primarily of sandstone 
slabs. Some inhabitants apparently were experienced in constructing 
masonry architecture since some of the wall sections were constructed 
by alternating layers of large and small sandstone slabs, thus creating a 
“banded” look reminiscent of the Village of the Great Kivas, a Chacoan 
town site located nearby in the Nutria valley, as well as the large town sites 
at Chaco Canyon. Other wall sections were less decorative and sometimes 
were even a mix of sandstone and basalt, suggesting that the sandstone 
materials ran out and were not immediately replenished. The builders 
chinked the walls with small stones and adobe and then covered them 
with a thin coat of light brown plaster for insulation. 

The first building phase at the Black Rock Cutoff Road pueblo con- 
sisted of at least five rooms, two of which were habitation rooms (fig. 3.4, 
Nos. 14, 16, 19, 20, 34).4* The opening of the pueblo was toward the east, 
facing the steep-sided basalt escarpment, while a solid rear wall protected 
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against the strong westerly winds that blow across the Zuni River valley in 
the springtime. The habitation rooms (nos. 14, 16, 27) contained hearths 
lined with upright sandstone slabs for heating and cooking, and entry 
into the rooms was either through a T-shaped doorway or via a ladder 
through the roof. Storage rooms for foodstuffs were kept secure from 
the elements and rodents by installing flagstone flooring and restricting 
the size of the openings into the rooms. In an area on the backside of the 
pueblo, west of storage room 19 and south of room 20, the residents kept 
domesticated turkeys on outdoor roosts. As the pueblo grew and addi- 
tional enclosed living space was required, they built rooms over the tur- 
key roosts but didn’t take the time to clean out the turkey dung that had 
accumulated. 

Sometime later, two more household groups, perhaps another dozen 
or so people, decided to move into this pueblo. To accommodate these 
people, a north wing was added. This construction phase included two 
habitation rooms (nos. 21 and 26), four storage rooms (nos. 22, 23, 25, 29); 
and a large, permanent workroom (no. 24) with several mealing bins and 
hearths. During the later occupancy of this site, room 21 was converted 
into an indoor roosting pen for the turkeys. Why the people decided it 
was necessary to keep the turkeys indoors is not clear, but perhaps preda- 
tors became a problem, or perhaps they found it easier to domesticate the 
birds in a more confined space. In any case, it is speculated that as many 
as a dozen turkeys roosted at the pueblo during its time of occupancy.® 

For ceremonial or communal purposes, the people of the Black Rock 
Cutoff Road pueblo utilized two structures. A communal room with pos- 
sible ceremonial uses (no. 20) was situated in the roomblock. It had two 
hearths and a kiva-like ventilation system. It seems to have had some 
kind of restricted entry, but was connected to three large storage bins. In 
general it was quite unlike other rooms situated within the interior space 
of the pueblo. How exactly the people utilized this space is, however, 
unclear. The second structure was a subterranean kiva (no. 30) located 
in the pueblo’s plaza and excavated six feet into the ground. Its earthen 
sides were plastered with sandy brown adobe except for the upper por- 
tions of the structure that were faced with a sandstone veneer and then 
plastered over. This structure contained all the features associated with a 
traditional kiva, including wall niches where the people stored small cere- 
monial items.‘ In addition, they dug a larger opening into the floor at the 
base of the wall in the northeast corner, perhaps to store larger ceremo- 
nial paraphernalia. Another small hole was dug in the center of the floor 
as a symbolic opening into the underworld, a feature commonly referred 
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to in ethnographic literature as a sipapu.* Two basin-shaped hearths and 
a pit lined with sandstone slabs to deposit ash from the hearth occupied 
another large portion of the floor, while a ventilator shaft was constructed 
at the southern end of the kiva to bring in fresh air. Interestingly, the 
builders had to partially abandon the original ventilator shaft and con- 
struct another one slightly off-center from the first. Regge Wiseman, the 
archaeologist in charge of the excavation, suggests that a large boulder at 
the ground level blocked or limited the air supply entering the shaft and 
perhaps even caused excessive rain water to enter the kiva; thus, a new 
shaft had to be designed.*® 

The residents of the Black Rock Cutoff Road pueblo farmed and 
hunted, and undoubtedly, one of the reasons for choosing to live at this 
place was its close proximity to the fertile soils of the Zuni River valley 
located just below the basalt escarpment and spanning an area almost 
one-half mile wide. For hundreds of years, Zuni farmers and their ances- 
tors have cultivated this land, growing corn, beans, and squash in pre- 
Columbian times and, since contact with Spanish and Anglo-American 
peoples, adding crops such as wheat and alfalfa. For meat, the residents 
relied on hunting jackrabbits and cottontails, two animal species found 
in abundance throughout the valley. These animals were easily captured 
by using snares or traps and by communal hunting drives.” These rather 
meager meat supplies were supplemented by hunting larger game animals 
such as deer and antelope. 

The people at the pueblo did not live in isolation, for they were 
engaged in a lively trade network with people from regions both north 
and south of Zuni. While we do not know exactly what was exported, they 
received in exchange a variety of ceramic types made by people living 
in the Black Mesa—Hopi area, the Gallup area, the Chuska valley, Chaco 
Canyon, and the Grants—Cebolleta Mesa region near Acoma Pueblo. From 
the south, they obtained a number of vessels from people living in the 
Quemado region and from groups in the White Mountains of Arizona. 
They also traded with communities from the Little Colorado River area 
and as far west as Flagstaff. 

For about seventy-five years, people inhabiting this little commu- 
nity on the edge of the Black Rock escarpment farmed, hunted, practiced 
religious ceremonies, and expanded their pueblo as additional families 
moved in. By the end of the twelfth century, however, they decided to 
move elsewhere. This was apparently an orderly move, since no one part 
of the pueblo was vacated before another. Over time many rooms had 
been remodeled. The inhabitants seemed to take their time to close up the 
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exterior doors and entryways and to seal off the pueblo’s interior spaces 
when they finally decided to go elsewhere to live. Inside the kiva, those in 
charge of the ceremonial practices carefully sealed the large floor niche in 
the northeast corner by placing a perfectly fitted sandstone slab over the 
opening and then covering it with plaster. The sipapu was also purpose- 
fully cared for before leaving by filling it with clean sand and plugging it 
with adobe.#? This work completed, the people moved on—leaving their 
place for others to investigate and interpret its story some eight hundred 
years later. 


THE LATE PRE-COLUMBIAN AND EARLY HISTORIC PERIOD 
AT BLACK ROCK 


The Pueblo IV Period (AD 1300-1540) was a time of population contraction 
among Pueblo culture—a period when the people left their long-occupied 
homelands and moved in with neighboring communities already estab- 
lished along the Rio Grande Valley, the Zuni region, and the lands around 
the present-day Hopi reservation in Arizona. These migrations, precipitated 
by reasons still not clear (drought, overpopulation, warfare, or a combina- 
tion of such factors), resulted in the building of even larger pueblos consist- 
ing of hundreds of rooms. In addition to changes in settlement patterns, 
Pueblo culture, as represented by its material remains, became regionally 
distinctive, so, for example, one can recognize a Zuni style or Hopi style of 
pottery. 

It is not known exactly where the inhabitants of the Black Rock Cutoff 
Road pueblo moved, but there was a general relocation of people in the 
Zuni region to higher elevations to the east beginning in the thirteenth 
century. This movement may have been in response to changing environ- 
mental conditions at lower elevations. There is archaeological evidence of 
farmers using a variety of water-control devices, such as rock alignments 
and check dams, to divert water runoff from narrow canyons into the val- 
leys and conserve water flow in agricultural areas. As these agricultural 
activities intensified and agricultural areas became more widely dispersed 
and farther away from the permanent habitation sites, the ancestral Zuni 
farmers built more “field houses” (free-standing masonry structures) 
adjacent to their fields.*° 

By the late thirteenth century, the people living in the Pescado, Ramah, 
and El Morro valleys to the east of Black Rock began to congregate into 
larger pueblos. The town sites ranged in size from 250 to 1,200 rooms, 
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contained one or more central plazas, and showed a high degree of plan- 
ning and organization. Ferguson notes that this population aggregation 
coincides with wide-scale population movement in the Southwest and 
the final abandonment of Chaco Canyon. At this time there was also 
an increase in contact between Zunis and people living in the White 
Mountains and the Mogollon area to the southwest and south, respec- 
tively. T. J. Ferguson postulates, “It seems as if the basic interaction sys- 
tems had been realigning over a long period of time, and at the time 
Chaco Canyon was finally abandoned, large sites were constructed in the 
Zuni drainage to fill a void in the regional trade network.” 

This transformation was apparently not accomplished without some 
degree of turmoil. Between the mid-1200s and the late 1300s, there was 
a great deal of population movement with large pueblos being built and 
occupied for a relatively short period of time (perhaps only thirty to forty 
years); then the people moved and relocated not too far away. It is not 
until the early fifteenth century that this seemingly constant movement 
stabilizes and the people begin to settle in one place.” 

The blossoming of Zuni culture, a blend of pre-Columbian cultures 
from the north (Ancestral Pueblo) and from the south (Mogollon), resulted 
from periods of resettlement. Its distinctiveness is most pronounced in the 
production of new pottery types—Zuni glazewares—featuring a shiny, 
black glaze paint on a white slip (Pinnawa Glaze-on-White), or a multi- 
colored design combining a black glaze and red matte paint also applied 
to a white slip (Kechipawan Polychrome). A second distinctive pottery style, 
suggesting a southern influence, is a buffware utilizing either brown or 
black, or a combination brown/black and red, matte paint on a distinc- 
tive slip color that shades from orange to buff to cream (Matsaki Brown- 
on-Buff and Matsaki Polychrome). However, other features of the culture, 
such as a change in kiva style from circular to rectangular, suggest that 
more complex and far-reaching cultural events were underway. As the 
Southwestern archaeologist Keith Kintigh so aptly points out, “Such dra- 
matic changes in these aspects of the cultural system must have been 
accompanied by important changes in social organization and integra- 
tion. Most obviously, stronger mechanisms of social control must have 
been required to integrate the communities with many hundreds of peo- 
ple that were the norm in the late 1200s than were required in communi- 
ties with no more than a few dozen people occupied almost exclusively 
only 20 or 30 years earlier.” 

By the early fifteenth century, favorable environmental conditions 
once again encouraged habitation in the middle Zuni River valley. The 
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Zuni people left their large pueblos in the higher elevations and returned 
to the valley to settle at the six large, multistoried villages: Hawikku, 
Kechiba:wa, Kwa’kin’a, Halona:wa, Mats’sa:kya, and Kyaki:ma. These vil- 
lages were located near dependable water sources such as large springs, 
the Zuni River, or other tributary drainages where reliable farming strate- 
gies could be practiced. Thus, for a period of almost three hundred years, 
from the early 1400s until the Pueblo Revolt of 1680, there was residential 
stability in the valley. It was a time of great cultural fluorescence at Zuni, 
featuring village independence underlain by a social integration that 
bound the villages through a common religion and associated ceremonial 
activities.~4 

The Coronado Expedition in 1540 marked the beginning of the 
Spanish Entrada into the Southwest and altered this trend in regional 
development. This also denotes the start of the Pueblo V or Historic 
Period. The interaction between Pueblo and Spanish culture resulted in 
warfare and disease that decimated the Pueblo populations along the Rio 
Grande and the western pueblos of Acoma, Laguna, Zuni, and Hopi, and 
forever alters Pueblo history. In 1540, Zuni society was abruptly intruded 
upon by the Spanish expedition led by Francisco Vasquez de Coronado. 
Coronado arrived in the Zuni River valley and subsequently attacked the 
village of Hawikku. After a fierce fight during which the Zunis put up a 
highly organized defense, the inhabitants of Hawikku and the other five 
Zuni towns fled to the top of Dowa Yalanne to seek refuge and safety from 
the Spanish invaders. After several months of occupation, Coronado left 
Hawikku and headed east to the Rio Grande and eventually the plains 
of Kansas. The Zunis left their temporary refuge on the mesa top and 
returned to their towns. They retreated to the security of their mesa-top 
village periodically during the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
when facing threats from the outside world, each time going back to one 
of the six villages in the valley below. However, in 1696, following the con- 
clusion of the Pueblo Revolt and the reconquest of New Mexico by Diego 
de Vargas, the Zunis decided to gather together and resettle at the town 
site we today call Zuni Pueblo. 

Although the large Zuni towns were consolidated into one com- 
munity following the Spanish reconquest, the Zunis continued to uti- 
lize a much larger geographical area for a wide range of socioeconomic 
and religious purposes. Beginning in the eighteenth century, they began 
building small clusters of houses, shelters, and corrals in areas away from 
the main village in order to carry out their traditional farming practices 
as well as a relatively new economic activity, sheep herding.*° 
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Navajo raiding increased in northwest New Mexico in the late eigh- 
teenth century. Raiding was a form of economic enhancement for the 
Navajos as their subsistence base expanded to include sheep and horses. 
The need to increase their herd size coincided with the declining authority 
of the Spanish government in New Mexico and the inability of the succeed- 
ing, newly created Mexican government to deal with the issue of Navajo 
raiding in the western part of the state. In the words of the anthropologist 
Edward Spicer, “Through the 1820’s, especially after Mexican indepen- 
dence in 1824, the Navajos ran wild in northwestern New Mexico.” Raids 
by Apache groups coming up the Zuni River valley from their strongholds 
in southwestern New Mexico and east-central Arizona were also trouble- 
some, although not as frequent as Navajo raiding. The Navajos carried out 
raids primarily to obtain food and material goods, and sometimes even 
engaged simultaneously in more symbiotic, peaceful trading relationships 
with the Pueblos and Hispanic communities.” 

By the 1840s, Navajo and Apache raiding had devastating effects upon 
the Zuni’s agricultural crops and livestock. As a result, many of the Zuni 
seasonal villages were constructed in defensible locations, such as mesa 
tops or narrow canyons, where Zunis could command a view of the open 
valleys to the west and south of the Pueblo.® The villages not only served 
as seasonal houses for the Zunis tending their fields and peach orchards, 
but contained hidden corrals and secret shelters, often referred to as 
“refuge sites.” While occasional raiding parties continued to plague the 
Pueblo into the late nineteenth century, much of the threat had dissipated 
by the mid-1800s and many of these refuge sites, such as Wimaya:wa and 
Heshoda Yalla, were not reoccupied. Other seasonal villages, such as Ojo 
Caliente, Nutria, and Pescado, continued to be utilized and, in fact, grew 
in size during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as Zuni agricultural 
practices intensified and these well-watered locations became more valu- 
able places to farm.*® The Zunis considered their remote farming villages 
“good” places to live and, up until the middle of the twentieth century, 
took up virtually full-time residence there. Starting in the springtime, the 
villages were intensively used by entire families who returned in the fall in 
order to participate in the important religious ceremonies that take place 
in the winter and serve to culturally unify all of the Pueblo. 

This pattern of building seasonal housing or makeshift shelter to 
be used primarily during the growing season was evident at Black Rock 
(fig. 3.5). Small structures were constructed after the pueblo’s inhabit- 
ants left the Black Rock Cutoff Road pueblo in the late twelfth century 
and continued for the next seven hundred years. From the 1300s to the 
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beginning of the twentieth century, Zunis intensively farmed the bottom- 
lands along the river and periodically re-used two field houses (LA 12840 
and LA 12841) built many years earlier near the base of the escarpment. 
Using these shelters, the Zunis tended cornfields and vegetable gardens 
near the mouths of canyons in the floodplain of the Zuni River.®° To be 
near these fields, Zuni farmers also reoccupied parts of the Black Rock 
Cutoff Road pueblo as a temporary shelter.“ By the eighteenth century, 
however, the intensity of agricultural production in the Black Rock area 
and the need to keep watch over the valley warranted the construction of 
a more substantial, yet still seasonally occupied, village. The result was the 
village of Ranchos de Zuni, located on top of the volcanic escarpment on 
the north side of the river. 


RANCHOS DE ZUNI: A NEW PLACE AT BLACK ROCK 


Spanish chroniclers first mention Ranchos de Zuni in the late eighteenth 
century. In 1776, Fray Francisco Atanasio Dominguez mentioned that irri- 
gated crops were being grown along the Zuni River in small fields near 
Black Rock Spring. Records from the Zuni Mission provide an ambigu- 
ous reference stating that “Piedras Negras [Black Rocks] is still utilized.” 
Fourteen years later, a Spanish census taken at the Pueblo records five 
“ranches” used by the Zunis outside of the Pueblo: Rancho Colorado, 
Rancho de Galisteo, Rancho del Canyon, Rancho de Senora Santa Ana, 
and Rancho de Piedras Negras (Black Rocks Ranch). Unfortunately, 
we have no other details such as village population size or settlement 
configuration. 

Following the American annexation of the New Mexico territory, 
several military expeditions came through Zuni, and from the expedition 
reports and the personal journals of these visitors we get tantalizingly brief 
descriptions of Ranchos de Zuni or, interestingly, no reference at all to 
this community.® In 1846, Stephen Watts Kearny’s Army of the West was 
ordered to subdue the Navajo populations in the northwest part of the 
territory. His efforts brought U.S. troops into contact with the Zuni, who 
at the time were still troubled by Navajo raiding parties. That same year, 
troops under the command of Col. Alexander W. Doniphan were ordered 
into Navajo country to pacify the Navajos. Three separate detachments 
under the commands of Capt. John H. Reid, Capt. Monroe M. Parsons, 
and Colonel Doniphan himself made trips south to discuss matters with 
the Zuni. During the visit by Captain Parsons, Marcellus Ball Edwards kept 
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a detailed journal; and, although other details of the march were recorded, 
there is no mention of Black Rock or Ranchos de Zuni by Edwards. Either 
he was preoccupied with other duties and did not have time to make 
notes about the area, or the village was so insignificant that it failed to 
make an impression on him. It is unlikely that he would have missed the 
Zuni cornfields planted along the Zuni River, since military records show 
that the Zunis planted thousands of acres of corn to supply the military’s 
needs at nearby Fort Wingate.°* 

Early attempts at Navajo pacification were unsuccessful and in 1849 
the territorial governor and military commander, John M. Washington, 
led another military expedition into Navajo country. Accompanying 
him was Lt. James H. Simpson of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
whose job it was to keep a journal of the expedition and begin mapping 
the area. During the army’s march from Zuni Pueblo to the village of 
Pescado, Simpson makes note of Black Rock’s topography: the “route is 
a gradual ascent ... among some basaltic rocks excellent for wagons.” He 
fails, however, to make mention of Ranchos de Zuni.© 

Two years later, in 1851, another topographical mapping party under 
the command of Capt. Lorenzo Sitgreaves arrived in the Zuni River valley 
to determine the navigability of the Zuni River from the Pueblo to its con- 
fluence with the Little Colorado. Needless to say, the party spent little time 
deciding if the river’s unpredictable, but generally meager, flow could sup- 
port watercraft, but they did record the terrain, flora, and fauna before 
moving on to California. Sitgreaves’s report, and supplemental observa- 
tions by a private under his command, Josiah Rice, note a large spring 
in the vicinity of Black Rock, an abundance of grasses, and thousands 
of acres of cultivated fields; but once again there is no comment on the 
farming village located on the north side of the escarpment.” 

In 1853, the Whipple Expedition, under the command of Lt. A. W. 
Whipple, entered the Zuni valley from the east to explore the landscape 
for a railroad route from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean along 
the thirty-fifth parallel. On November 20, Whipple described what he saw 
as he descended into the valley from the Gates of Zuni: 


Upon the brow of the northern mesa, which terminates in the cliffs of 

black metamorphic rock, with large masses of the same piled up in the val- 
ley below, stand what are called the ranchos of Zufi. In construction and 
appearance they resemble the deserted town upon Ojo Pescado. Nothing of 
interest was found there. They seem to be used merely as a watch-tower, and 


a shelter for shepherds and their flocks. The view is extensive; overlooking 
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the table-lands in every direction. Westward sweeps the wide valley of the 
river, and at the distance of about a league is seen the dark pueblo of Zufi. 
Towards the south a lofty mesa, with precipitous cliffs apparently encom- 
passing it, lifts itself proudly from the plain to the height of a thousand feet. 
There, it is said, are the ruins of old Zufi.” 


Whipple’s description, albeit brief, is one that a visitor to the ruins of 
Ranchos de Zuni can still see. The view is spectacular. To the east lies the 
Zuni River, now partially impounded by the Black Rock Dam, but beyond 
that it cuts through the dark basaltic rock as it threads its way through the 
red, white, and beige sandstone mesas that form the Gates of Zuni, the very 
passage used by Whipple and others so long ago. To the west, the Zuni River 
meanders through the valley, glistening like a ribbon in the late afternoon 
sun as it heads southwesterly toward its juncture with the Little Colorado 
River (fig. 3.6). And in the distance, the sand hills, dotted with juniper, 
stretch beyond the New Mexico—Arizona border to the horizon. Looking 
south, Dowa Yalanne looms large and towers over the valley. It dwarfs the 
basalt escarpment and the neighboring deep red, sandstone mesas. 
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Fig. 3.6. Presentday view from Black Rock, looking west at the Zuni River valley. Photo by the author, 1999. 
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Given such a vista, and likely in his anxiousness to reach the Pueblo, it 
is little wonder that Whipple found “nothing of interest” in the small, prob- 
ably deserted, farming village. Whether or not the village was no longer 
used for seasonal residences, or merely vacated for the winter, is difficult to 
determine. This was, after all, the end of November, when Zunis would have 
completed their farming activity and returned to the Pueblo to prepare for 
the upcoming Shalako and other important winter ceremonies. Whipple 
does seem to suggest, however, that the structures were at least partially 
standing. His comparison with the “deserted town” on the “Ojo Pescado” 
is a reference to his observations earlier in the day of the pre-Columbian 
ruins of Lower Pescado Village that were used as temporary shelters and 
corrals by nineteenth-century Zuni sheepherders. He describes the con- 
struction of those structures as “being composed of loose stones piled up 
singly without mortar. How closely this description fits the structures 
at Ranchos de Zuni is difficult to know. His superficial description of the 
place suggests that he spent little time looking around the village. 

Subsequent visits by military parties and private citizens fail to men- 
tion anything about Ranchos de Zuni. However, it is noteworthy that 
Lt. George Wheeler, of the U.S. Geographical Survey, makes the first 
English-language reference to the area in 1899 when he notes the presence 
of “small irrigated fields at Black Rocks” (emphasis added). 

Exactly when the Pueblo’s farmers decided not to use the village of 
Ranchos de Zuni any longer is impossible to ascertain. Residents of Zuni 
today barely recognize the name and only a few can recall a grandparent’s 
story about some “old houses” located north of the present-day town of 
Black Rock. As a part of the field research for this study, a team of spe- 
cialists from the Zuni Cultural Resources Enterprise and I conducted an 
archaeological survey and mapped the site of Ranchos de Zuni. What we 
found in that fall of 2000 offers a tantalizing, yet incomplete, glimpse of 
this former farming village. 


RANCHOS DE ZUNI TODAY 


The landscape atop the thick basalt escarpment is flat, albeit with a slight 
slope to the southwest. The ground cover is primarily clumps of sagebrush 
and grasses. The juniper trees that dot the landscape just to the north of the 
old village do not extend this far south, instead they stop, rather abruptly, 
just about where the old wagon road to Nutria crosses the top of the 
escarpment. The old wagon road, now one big, deep rut, furrows its way in 
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a northeasterly direction after winding up the west side of the steep basalt 
cliff. The village lies about five hundred feet south of the wagon road, in a 
clearing of trees, right at the southern edge of the basalt flow. Below the cliff 
is the Zuni River, trickling its way west just below the great earthen dam at 
Black Rock. The vegetation is lush along the lower slopes of the escarpment 
near the streambed—thick grasses, cattails, rushes, and cottonwood trees 
intertwine and make walking along the stream bank difficult. The water 
comes not only from the stream itself, but also from the springs that bub- 
ble up from the underlying strata of sandstone. And there, hidden beneath 
the thick vegetation, are vestiges of farm fields, the Zuni “waffle gardens’— 
comprised of low rock or mud walls that are formed into small squares to 
help conserve water and protect the new plants from gusty spring winds.”° 
These gardens at the base of the Black Rock escarpment were created by 
Zuni farmers long ago and are today obscured by dense stands of salt cedar. 

The basalt cliffs that flank the old farming village to the south and 
west are comprised of massive blocks of dense, black rock, fissured and 
cracked through the erosional forces of weather and time. Some have 
broken off and tumbled down the slope. They form giant stepping-stones 
that allow a person to easily climb up and down the face of the escarp- 
ment. They also form natural shelves where a person can build walls for 
shelter and protection—from the elements and from enemies. 

Of course, the old village site was not just left untouched when the 
Zuni farmers decided it was no longer necessary to live there. During the 
150 years or so since the farmers left, other people have used this spot for 
other activities. They built the dam right next to the deserted village in 
the first years of the twentieth century, and those who built this colossal 
plug across the Zuni River set up their temporary camp on the east edge 
of the old village. Their crushed cans and broken bottles are strewn across 
the landscape. They built canals that parallel the river’s natural channel to 
bring water to farm fields located downstream because more water would 
mean more crop production, and that was the “American way.” Someone 
stuck a telephone pole right on top of a low mound—the remains of one 
of the village’s houses. It is a good place for a pole, right at the edge of the 
escarpment; it anchors the telephone line as it swoops down into the val- 
ley and provides a much-appreciated modern convenience. There is also 
the gouge taken out of the edge of the escarpment near the southeast cor- 
ner of the village. It is a large, semi-circular pit-like feature that disfigures 
the undulating, natural line of the basalt flow. This is where they blasted 
and hacked out pieces of basalt to build the dam. And someone appar- 
ently “borrowed” the timber and building stone from the old houses and 
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re-used them elsewhere because there are no standing walls or roofs at 
Ranchos de Zuni today. But the discussion of these “modern” changes to 
the landscape must wait until the next chapter of Black Rock history. This 
is a story of Ranchos de Zuni—before the dam and its canals, before the 
work camp, and before the telephone pole. 

Ranchos de Zuni is comprised of ten small, low mounds that rise 
almost imperceptibly among the saltbush and sage (fig. 3.7). The size and 
configuration of these mounds suggest that they represent the remains of 
individual houses. Closer investigation of the mounds reveals the outlines 
of enclosures (probably representing rooms) and rock alignments indi- 
cating wall segments. Six wall alignments or enclosures are situated not 
on top of a mound, but between mounds or along the edge of the escarp- 
ment. The walls are comprised of basalt cobbles collected from the side of 
the nearby escarpment interspersed with small sandstone slabs, which were 
probably gathered from outcrops located just to the west of the escarp- 
ment in the Sandy Springs Wash. None of the cobbles or slabs is very 
large; they could have easily been moved into place by hand or with the 
use of a wagon. In addition to the room enclosures and wall alignments, 
the archaeological site of Ranchos de Zuni reveals other features associ- 
ated with a small village. There are several hearth-like features located in 
the western half of the site. These consist of basalt cobbles placed in a cir- 
cle, all about one meter in diameter. In addition, there is another circle of 
stones that is larger in size and gives the impression of having a prepared 
surface within the boundaries of the cobble circumference. The size and 
appearance of this feature is strongly reminiscent of the beehive-shaped 
Zuni bread oven, commonly referred to by its Spanish name, horno. 

Interestingly, items associated with early post-Spanish material cul- 
ture at Zuni, such as historic Zuni pottery, Spanish majolica, early Euro- 
American ceramics, and metal tools, are either absent or found in only 
small quantities. This is a little surprising given the size of this site. There 
are two trash middens which, based on the large number of Zuni ceram- 
ics, are probably associated with the occupation of the farming village 

Although the sample is very small, the decorated ceramics found 
at Ranchos de Zuni suggest that the site was occupied in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Unfortunately, the types of ceramics repre- 
sented at the site were produced for long periods of time and thus are 
not particularly good chronological markers. The presence of Matsaki 
Brown-on-Buff suggests a possible occupation of the site as early as the 
1600s, but one sherd does not represent very conclusive evidence. Ashiwi 
Polychrome was produced throughout the eighteenth century, while Zuni 
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Polychrome was first made in the early 1800s and is a style that contin- 
ues to be produced today. Kiapkwa Polychrome is representative of the 
late eighteenth century to the mid-nineteenth century. The other ceramic 
types represented in the assemblage are even less time sensitive, most 
being utilitarian wares used for everyday cooking and storage. 

Other artifacts found scattered around the village include basalt 
manos and fragments of chipped stone tools, including a broken pro- 
jectile point. As mentioned earlier, there are numerous pieces of broken 
glass, some dating to the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
and metal cans littered across the Ranchos de Zuni’s site boundaries. 
However, these cannot be positively associated with the Zuni occupation 
of the farming village and likely represent the litter left behind by the dam 
workers. 

The meager remains of Zuni material culture found on the ground 
surface, together with the formless mounds and ill-defined wall align- 
ments, pose problems for interpreting the archaeological site. It appears 
that the village was comprised of as many as ten or eleven structures, 
but it is impossible to determine which ones were for habitation and 
which ones were livestock corrals or storage structures. In the architec- 
tural and ethnohistorical study of Zuni farming villages conducted by 
Barbara Mills, Barbara Holmes, and T. J. Ferguson, they suggest that cer- 
tain features found in combination characterize these types of villages. 
While their study focused on contemporary Zuni farming villages—Ojo 
Caliente, Pescado, Nutria, and Tekapo—their results are interesting for 
comparative purposes with Ranchos de Zuni. The types of features com- 
monly found at these villages include houses, corrals, retaining walls, 
ramadas, roads and pathways, bread ovens, woodpiles, upright posts, rock 
piles, and wheat-threshing areas. Many of these features are found or are 
thought to be present at Ranchos de Zuni.”" 

One feature not identified at the other farming villages, but promi- 
nently identified by Whipple (and later by Mills, Holmes, and Ferguson) is 
the “watch-tower.” Unfortunately, Whipple does not elaborate on the form 
of this structure. Was it square or round? How tall was it? Where exactly 
was it located in the village? My colleagues and I were unable to posi- 
tively identify this structure during our survey. One would assume that 
such a structure would be located near the edge of the escarpment in a 
spot that would provide a commanding view of the Zuni River valley and 
nearby mesas. Such a spot would likely be located at the edge of the escarp- 
ment near the landform’s southwest corner. Several enclosed features or 
wall alignments are situated in this area which could be candidates for this 
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tower. However, none of them offer conclusive evidence; thus, other than 
these speculative observations, the exact location of the watch-tower must 
be left to future investigators. 

Ranchos de Zuni is not as large as the traditional villages of Ojo 
Caliente, Nutria, or Pescado, but this is not unexpected. Due to its 
close proximity to Zuni Pueblo, it is even a little curious that Zunis 
would have invested the effort to construct field houses so close to the 
Pueblo. Nevertheless, Ranchos de Zuni does exhibit a dispersed pattern 
of structures that is not unlike the other farming villages’ settlement 
pattern. Except for the cluster of mounds and wall alignments in the 
northwest quadrant of the site, there seem to be no groupings of struc- 
tures around a plaza or other similar feature. The mounds, if they 
do represent habitation structures, appear to be randomly dispersed 
within several hundred feet of the edge of the escarpment. Mills, Holmes, 
and Ferguson note that Ojo Caliente is organized around two clusters 
of housing and non-habitation structures, and that the structures at 
Pescado are highly dispersed yet aligned along the main east-west road 
(Highway 53) that transects the village and parallels the route of the 
traditional trail that linked Zuni with other pueblos and communities to 
the east. 

Ranchos de Zuni also compares favorably with the other farming 
villages in the style and technique of construction that its residents used 
to build its structures. The anthropologist Victor Mindeleff made archi- 
tectural observations of Zuni farming villages in the late 1880s. While 
visiting Ojo Caliente, he noted: “Some of the masonry of this village is 
carelessly constructed, and as in the other farming pueblos, there is much 
less adobe plastering and smoothing of outer walls than in the home 
pueblo.” Mindeleff and later observers note that walls were generally 
plastered with mud, although sometimes a gypsum-based “whitewash” 
(kechiba) was applied to the wall surface. The mortar used to bind the 
stone walls was made of clay and fine sand, both readily available near 
the villages. Even in the late nineteenth century, ladders were still used 
to gain access into the structures through the roof. Later, small doorways 
were introduced, as were windows, the earliest of which were left open or 
sometimes glazed with selenite—a thin, micaceous, opaque mineral often 
used prior to common availability of window glass. Roofs, doors, and lin- 
tels were made from a variety of wood species including ponderosa pine, 
Douglas fir, red and white cedar, and pifion. 

The wall remnants at Ranchos de Zuni suggest that the structures built 
there were probably not very sophisticated in either design or construction. 
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The basalt cobbles do not seem to have been formally dressed or signifi- 
cantly shaped. It could not be determined if they were plastered over when 
construction was finished, but there is evidence that small chinking stones 
were inserted in the wall to fill in the gaps. No walls over three courses high 
were found, so it is impossible to speculate as to whether or not the struc- 
tures had windows or how people entered their houses. 

Ranchos de Zuni apparently played a significant, yet short-lived, role 
in Zuni agriculture and defense. We have yet to figure out exactly how 
many people lived there at any given time or how long they occupied the 
village. But they did leave a mark on the landscape for others to ponder 
and discuss. The village served a purpose, given the technological and 
political circumstances of its time. As such, it has become an important, 
but enigmatic, part of Black Rock’s story. 


CULTURAL MEMORY AND MATERIAL REMAINS 


No matter which story—oral tradition or archaeological narrative—a 
person chooses to believe, the A:shiwi journeyed many miles and stayed in 
many places before finding the Middle Place—Halona:Itiwana. Along the 
way, they left behind cultural memories and material remains that both 
Zunis and non-Zunis use to remember and reconstruct past lifeways. 
Some places, like Kotuwala:wa, are rich in cultural memory and continue 
to play a vital role in Zuni culture. Other places, such as the small ances- 
tral pueblos along Peach Orchard Draw or the village of Ranchos de Zuni, 
are still honored by the Zuni people as places where their ancestors lived 
at one time, but leave behind tantalizingly few clues for Western-educated 
archaeologists and historians to decipher. 

We do know one thing, however. The people who lived in these com- 
munities created places and then left them in favor of other places. But 
isn’t this the fate of all places sooner or later? People make a place and 
then are driven away by other people or are compelled to leave their place 
by forces of nature over which they have no control. Sometimes they sim- 
ply tire of the place and move on. However, as we have already seen and 
will see again, people often come back to a place. They re-make it to fit 
new needs and new visions for the landscape. Such is the fate of Black 
Rock as well. 


CHAPTER 4 


Constructing the Zuni Dam 


People the world over have constructed water-control structures, both 
small and large, ever since farmers discovered the need to store and redi- 
rect this indispensable commodity. However, harnessing the natural 
forces that direct this action does not always go as planned. The federal 
government’s hydrology plans for Zuni were no exception, and as a result, 
Zuni land-use practices were severely disrupted, and the lifestyle of the 
Pueblo’s inhabitants was inalterably changed. 


PLANNING A DAM 


In the early summer of 1904, the people living in the Middle Place—the 
Pueblo of Zuni—undoubtedly heard the distant boom of exploding dyna- 
mite as government engineers began blasting away the black volcanic rock 
to start construction of a dam across the Zuni River. This activity signaled 
a change in the federal government’s presence on the Zuni Reservation and 
forever altered not only the physical landscape, but Zuni culture as well. 
The low roar of gasoline-powered derricks, the rumbling of dump trucks, 
the squeaking axles of horse-drawn wagons, and the noisy commotion 
created by gangs of Indian and Anglo laborers breaking rock and hauling 
dirt signaled a flurry of building activity at this once quiet, secluded farm- 
ing area four miles east of the Pueblo. This was not as dramatic a change 
to the physical landscape as when the lava flowed down the valley some 
175,000 years earlier. Nor was it as evolutionary as when people first set 
foot into the valley searching for food and building rudimentary shelters. 
But, as we shall see, the federal government’s decision to build the dam 
and adjacent town had a profound cultural and political effect upon Zuni 
lifestyle and worldview (fig. 4.1). 

But the story of this change does not begin with the first shovelful of 
dirt. It begins some years earlier, in faraway Washington, D.C., with politi- 
cians and “friends of the Indians” making policy decisions about the future 
of Native peoples in the West. The General Allotment Act of 1887, com- 
monly referred to as the Dawes Act after its congressional sponsor, Senator 
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Fig. 4.1. Steam-powered derricks begin construction of the Zuni Dam, looking east, 1904. Note meandering flow 
of the pre-dam Zuni River. Photo by A. C. Vroman, entitled “Pueblo of Zuni Government Dam.” Courtesy of Pasadena 


Public Library, Pasadena, California. 


Henry Laurens Dawes of Massachusetts, established a new national Indian 
policy intended to assimilate Native people and thus put the United States 
“on the road to complete solution of the Indian problem.” The goal of the 
General Allotment Act was to break up communally owned reservation 
land and distribute the land to individual Indian landowners who would 
then become farmers in the spirit of Jeffersonian agrarianism. The act also 
called for the granting of United States citizenship along with land title so 
that the end result would be a land-owning Indian citizen of the United 
States—a person fully integrated into the American way of life. 

This concept was not new. The Pilgrims had endorsed the idea of the 
“savage” Indian transforming himself into a farmer in colonial times.” 
And during the early years of the republic, President Thomas Jefferson 
told a delegation of Indian leaders, “Let me entreat you ... on the land 
now given to you, to begin to give every man a farm; let him enclose it, 
cultivate it, build a warm house on it, and when he dies, let it belong to 
his wife and children after him.”} By the late 1860s, the steady increase 
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in U.S. immigration and the need to assimilate the newcomers into 
American society pushed a movement by Indian reformers to bring these 
same American values to Native people. The influx of new immigrants to 
the United States also started to increase the pressure upon land acqui- 
sition in the West, thus adding to the stress placed upon Native culture 
on that side of the Mississippi River. As Euro-American culture spread 
throughout the West through railroad building, lumbering, mining, 
and agricultural expansion, the friends of the Indians, as the humanistic 
reformers were usually called, genuinely believed that Native people had 
to adopt the white man’s ways or be crushed by the onslaught of pioneer 
settlers, unscrupulous entrepreneurs, and land speculators. In a speech to 
Congress in 1881, Senator George H. Pendleton of Ohio summarized the 
problem and articulated the fashionable resolution of the times: 


The conditions of the Government and those [Indian] governments . . . have 
entirely changed. Our villages now dot their prairies; our cities are built 
upon their plains; our miners climb their mountains and seek the recesses 
of their gulches; our telegraphs and railroads and post offices penetrate their 
country in every direction; their forests are cleared and their prairies are 
plowed and their wildernesses are opened up. .. . [The Indians] must either 
change their mode of life or they must die. .. . [I]n order that they may 
change their modes of life, we must change our policy; we must give them, 
and we must stimulate within them ... the idea of home, of family, and of 


property. These are the very anchorages of civilization [emphasis added].* 


The reformers believed that the allotment of Indian lands would pro- 
tect Native people from being dispossessed of their tribally held land and 
would free them from the shackles of government dependency.’ The nine- 
teenth-century concept of “rugged individualism” was alive and well in 
the minds of Indian policy-makers. The Board of Indian Commissioners,° 
in their Annual Report of 1888, wrote, “[The General Allotment Act] . .. 
is a great step in the advance in our Indian policy, and the day when it 
was approved by the President may be called the Indian emancipation 
day. The measure gives the Indian the possibility to become a man instead 
of remaining a ward of the Government. It affords him the opportunity 
to make for himself and his family a home, and to live among his equals a 
manly and independent life.”” 

The allotment system provided a grant of 160 acres to the head of 
each family, 80 acres to each single person over eighteen years of age 
and to each orphan under eighteen, and 40 acres to other single persons 
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under the age of eighteen. A patent fee (negotiable title) was to be issued 
to every allottee; however, the actual deed to the land was to be held by 
the federal government in trust for a period of twenty-five years, dur- 
ing which time the allotment could not be sold or otherwise transferred. 
Under the terms of the act, U.S. citizenship was to be conferred upon 
the allottee and upon any other Indians who abandoned their tribes and 
adopted “the habits of the civilized life.”* The act also included provisions 
for the disbursement of tribal lands that were left over after the individual 
allotment process was completed. Such lands were to be put up for public 
sale and the money received was to be held in trust by the federal gov- 
ernment, subject to appropriation by Congress for the education, welfare, 
and “civilization” of tribal members.? 

Critics of the allotment act noted that not all Indians were like 
the nomadic buffalo hunters of the plains, and that many (such as the 
Zunis and other pueblos) had been farmers for at least a thousand years. 
Furthermore, they argued, most Indian agriculturalists were already indi- 
vidual farmers whose only communal efforts involved the maintenance 
of irrigation systems. Nonetheless, the allotment proponents argued that 
it was not just individual actions that concerned them, but the fact that 
the land was held by a communal entity—the tribe. Their real goal, how- 
ever, was much more ambitious, and sinister. They wanted to do away 
with what they considered a “barbaric” lifestyle, one based on coopera- 
tion (“communism” to some) and a clannishness that they perceived of 
as “un-American.” Their goal was twofold: First, eliminate the concept of 
communally owned land by tribes and, second, open up additional west- 
ern lands to non-Indians. The importance of the second goal cannot be 
underestimated. The historian D. S. Otis notes, “It is probably true that 
the most powerful force motivating allotment was the pressure of the 
land-hungry western settlers.” The policy-makers, reformers, and poli- 
ticians all believed that destroying the reservation system would bring 
security and civilization to the Indians and would be a more humane and 
progressive pathway for the inevitable “Westward Movement.””° 

Although construction of the Zuni Dam at Black Rock was not started 
until 1904, more than twenty years following the passage of the Dawes Act, 
its genesis is rooted in the philosophy of assimilation and allotment. As 
late as 1901, President Theodore Roosevelt, in a message to Congress, reit- 
erated his support of this policy: “In my judgment the time has arrived 
when we should definitely make up our minds to recognize Indians as an 
individual and not as a member of a tribe. The General Allotment Act is a 
mighty pulverizing engine to break up the tribal mass.”" 
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Fig. 4.2. Earliest known photograph of the gap in the “black rocks," future site of the Zuni Dam. Half of a 
stereoscopic image taken in 1873 by Timothy O'Sullivan, a member of the U. S. Army's Wheeler Expedition. 
Courtesy of the Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley. 


In fact, the seeds for a federal dam at Black Rock were sown some 
years earlier when a Presbyterian medical missionary and schoolteacher, 
Taylor F. Ealy, arrived at Zuni and sought ways to improve agricultural 
production and sanitary conditions at the Pueblo. In 1880, Ealy wrote to 
the Pueblo Indian agent Ben Thomas, stationed in Santa Fe, about his 
ideas for a dam at the “black rocks”: “I am trying to persuade them [the 
Zunis] to build a reservoir which will hold water to support a popula- 
tion five times as great. This can easily be done; it is simply the building 
of a solid masonry wall against the water, in the shape of a rainbow. The 
abutments are there, of solid black rock. The cost of the project would be 
perhaps $500 or $700. It is where the Pescado Creek enters the Zuni Valley 
through the black rocks”” (fig. 4.2). 
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Due to the death of his infant son, and the difficulty of life on the res- 
ervation, Ealy left the reservation and returned to his home in Pennsylvania 
soon after proposing the idea of a dam. However, his idea was resurrected 
by a seemingly unrelated political event that unfolded several years before 
his departure. In 1877, a government surveyor’s error resulted in the omis- 
sion of the northeast corner of the Zuni Reservation, an area known as 
Nutria Springs, from the reservation’s published boundaries. Inclusion of 
this area within the reservation boundaries was critical for the maintenance 
of the Zuni River watershed both in that immediate area and for down- 
stream use near the Pueblo as well. It was clear, based on an 1877 letter from 
the commissioner of Indian Affairs, J. Q. Smith, to the secretary of the inte- 
rior that this area was to be included within the Pueblo’s boundaries.¥ 

In the summer of 1882, Illinois senator John A. Logan traveled to 
Zuni and while touring the Nutria Springs area learned that this attractive 
ranching and farming country had been omitted from the boundaries. 
By that fall, Logan’s son-in-law, W. F. Tucker, an army officer stationed at 
nearby Fort Wingate, and fellow officer Henry Lawton filed claims on the 
area under the Homestead Act and Desert Land Act, planning to incorpo- 
rate it into their cattle operations in the Zuni Mountains. 

Alerted by the Zuni governor of this serious problem, the anthropolo- 
gist Frank Hamilton Cushing intervened surreptitiously on the Pueblo’s 
behalf. Cushing called his newspaper friends, William Curtis of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean and Sylvester Baxter of the Boston Herald, to help him expose 
this land grab. Another Cushing acquaintance, Edwin Curly, travel edi- 
tor for the American Field, was also enlisted to bring attention to the 
illicit actions. Through a series of scathing articles, these newspapermen 
brought national attention to the issue and made sure the government did 
not ignore the problem.” The public relations battle between the media 
and Senator Logan did not die of its own accord, and finally funds were 
procured to re-survey the reservation boundaries in 1882. On May 1, 1883, 
President Chester A. Arthur issued an executive order amending the 1877 
order and made Nutria Springs officially part of the Zuni Reservation. 
Despite the new executive order, Logan, Tucker, and their associates did 
not give up their claims to the disputed land. As late as 1885, the homestead 
claims were still in dispute, and it was not until 1891 that they were officially 
canceled by the U. S. General Land Office."® 

It was during this protracted land dispute that Ealy’s idea for a dam 
across the Zuni River was revived. While trying any means whatsoever to 
retain title to their ill-gotten land, Logan and Tucker argued that if a stor- 
age reservoir was built downstream, water from Nutria Springs would not 
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be needed by the Pueblo. In fact, two feasibility studies were conducted 
in order to gain government support for the project. The first basically 
repeated Ealy’s plan for a dry masonry dam at Black Rock. Agent Thomas 
did not support this plan, however, citing prohibitive costs (now up to 
$26,600) and the difficulty of getting materials to this remote site.” In 
addition, Thomas was a fervent supporter of Zuni’s efforts to thwart the 
attempted Logan-Tucker land grab at Nutria. Douglas Graham, an Anglo 
trader at Zuni, carried out the second feasibility study. Graham, called 
Tsibon K’winna (Blackbeard) by the Zunis, was a well-known resident of 
Zuni and active in Pueblo affairs. He undoubtedly knew of Ealy’s plan, but 
proposed a rock-filled dam instead of a masonry one. He wrote, “A good 
substantial dam can be built with the material which is there, Mal Pais 
Rock. It will need to be laid with some care, but it will be cheaper than 
timber in crib work.”"* Graham estimated that a thirty-foot-high structure 
could be built for $2,000.” 

Although by the late 1800s the policy of allotment was well under- 
way on reservations in the northern plains states, federal pressure to 
allot Indian lands had, for the most part, bypassed reservations in the 
American Southwest. In 1900, however, A. O. Wright, an officer of the 
Albuquerque Indian School, took up the call initiated some thirteen years 
earlier to “civilize” the Indian and educate him in the “American way of 
life.” He wrote, “[The Zuni] carry on their ancient paganism without the 
semblance of regard for Christianity,” and cautioned that “we cannot 
long suffer them to perpetuate in this land the customs of the Aztecs or 
Canaanites. Sooner or later and the sooner the better, [they] should be 
reorganized by force and compelled to accept our form of civilization.””° 

At the same time, the Indian Office was stepping up its efforts to 
promote irrigation agriculture on tribal lands throughout the West. The 
first irrigation project was initiated on the Fort Belknap Reservation 
in Montana in the early 1890s, and the first Bureau of Indian Affairs 
inspector of irrigation was appointed by the end of that decade.” These 
Progressive Era reforms led Wright to recommend two proposals for the 
“civilization” of Zuni: (1) replace the day school with a boarding school to 
separate Zuni children from the cultural influences of their parents, and 
(2) allot reservation land into ten-acre parcels and relocate Zuni families 
onto these farm plots.” He wrote, “Everything done for the Zunis should 
have in view to push them out from their village life to the farms. The vil- 
lage of Zuni should be swept away as soon as possible.” 

It is not clear why Wright recommended ten-acre parcels rather 
than the eighty-acre allotments called for in the Dawes Act. Either he was 
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deliberately trying to shortchange the Zuni farmers, or he believed that 
ten acres of irrigated Zuni land would yield the same agricultural output 
as eighty acres of non-Zuni land. In any case, both the boarding school 
and the land allotments required the construction of a dam and reservoir. 
The school would need a reliable water supply for drinking water and 
sanitation, while the allotments would require an abundant and depend- 
able water supply for irrigation. Wright was apparently very optimistic 
about the success of such a project. He went so far as to envision a kind 
of pan-Indian farming community to be located in the Zuni River valley 
once the Pueblo had been abandoned and the land properly allotted. He 
believed that the proposed reservoir would support enough irrigable land 
so as to allot “one or more tribes also on the reservation.”*4 

Wright’s vision of a multi-tribal community aside, his arguments were 
strong enough to convince Commissioner of Indian Affairs William A. Jones 
to authorize a government survey for the dam site. In 1902, John B. Harper, 
a forty-six-year-old civil and mining engineer, arrived in Zuni with a sur- 
veying party to locate the dam site. At the same time, the Indian Office 
created the Zuni Indian Agency, to be located at the Pueblo and headed 
by Douglas Graham, the longtime trader to the Zuni and erstwhile dam 
surveyor. 


BUILDING THE ZUNI DAM 


John Harper’s survey of the area confirmed that Ealy’s and Graham’s 
proposed dam site at Black Rock was the most favorable location along 
the upper reaches of the Zuni River. However, his more thorough and 
intensive engineering investigations of the proposed site revealed that the 
project would be a bit more complex than first envisioned. His studies 
noted that the massive basalt flow that formed this natural constriction 
of the river was, in fact, merely a “cap” that sits on top of several layers 
of sand and clay. Without solid rock to hold the dam in place, Harper 
had to consider a variety of designs with a similar subsurface structure. 
After careful scrutiny of other engineering designs, particularly those of 
the well-known dam builder James D. Schuyler, Harper decided to build a 
hydraulic-fill earth dam. 

This was not a particularly innovative design. Many earth-fill or 
rock-fill dams were constructed in the early twentieth century because 
they were adaptable to a variety of substrate conditions and could be 
constructed using locally found materials, thus making it a very cost 
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effective design. The hydraulic fill was a technique adapted from min- 
ing technology and was particularly popular in the gold-mining 
country of California in the late nineteenth century. Using this tech- 
nique, large amounts of rock were blasted away from hillsides by high- 
pressure water “cannons,” thus producing an instant source of earth fill. This 
earth fill could then be pushed and leveled into the framing structure of 
the dam.” 

W. H. Code, chief engineer for the Bureau of Indian Affairs, reviewed 
Harper’s design and suggested several modifications. Specifically, Code 
was concerned about water leaks from under the dam, a problem he had 
seen in the La Mesa Dam, a project constructed by Schulyer near San 
Diego, which was a prototype for the Zuni Dam.”° To prevent this prob- 
lem, Code made two recommendations. First, he proposed backing the 
hydraulic fill with rock fill. The rock fill would be cheaper than cement 
since the rock could easily be quarried from the nearby basalt. Second, 
he recommended building a cutoff wall that would extend forty feet 
down to bedrock, thus minimizing the potential for water seeping under 
the dam.” 

In 1903, the secretary of the interior approved the modified dam 
design and appropriated forty thousand dollars to begin construction. 
In 1904, Zuni and Indian laborers from other tribes, supervised by Anglo 
foremen, started to dig a trench between the north and south lobes of the 
black rocks for the construction of the cutoff wall (fig. 4.3). The pace of 
work soon quickened, as the quarrying for stone began along the escarp- 
ment on both sides of the river. Huge steam-powered derricks were set 
up to move the stones and lay them along the dam face (fig. 4.4). Coal 
was mined from seams on the eastern part of the reservation to power 
these derricks and a steam-pumping plant for the hydraulic equipment. 
All this activity must have created a constant cacophony of sounds that 
shattered the tranquility of the slow-paced agricultural pursuits that Zuni 
traditionally carried out in this area. 

The workers for the dam project—Indian, Mexican, and Anglo— 
came from all over the Southwest.”* In addition to Zuni laborers, the 
government hired Navajos from their nearby reservation and men from 
villages on the Hopi Reservation in Arizona. Workers from the Pueblos 
of Acoma and Laguna, some eighty miles to the east of Zuni, and Isleta 
Pueblo, located along the Rio Grande just south of Albuquerque, were 
also hired. Stories told many years later relate how the different tribes and 
Pueblos segregated themselves in the work camp, each setting up their 
own “place” to rest and relax after the hard day’s work.” 
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Fig. 4.3. Anglo supervisors and Indian laborers working at Zuni Dam site, circa 1904. Photographer unknown. 
Courtesy of A:shiwi Museum, Pueblo of Zuni. 
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Fig. 4.4. Zuni Dam under construction, 1906. Photo by Col. Frank C. Churchill (neg. no. N26781). Courtesy of 
the National Museum of the American Indian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
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Tom Idiaquie, a Zuni dam worker, said, 


The Isleta people used to live there on that point, where the dam is, they used to 
live there. ... It was the time that they start building the dam there, that they 


came over and build them places to work.*° 


As might be expected, Anglos were given the supervisory positions 
and jobs operating the heavy equipment. In a report dated 27 July 1905, 
John Harper wrote, “I have been looking for 25 good white men to use 
as a base of force.... My plan is to bring in farmer boys from Kansas 
which would make a better more reliable organization than could be 
procured from the employment agencies in Denver, Los Angeles, or San 
Francisco." Indians were given the more menial, labor-intensive jobs 
such as hauling sand and rock and digging trenches. As Herbert Robinson 
noted some time later, “At pick and shovel work, and in handling rock, we 
find [the Zunis] very efficient.” Some Indian men apparently impressed 
their Anglo government bosses and were given more responsible, higher- 
paying jobs. In the same report, Harper noted, “A Moqui [Hopi] Indian 
who has shown such great intelligence in the work, that I have made him 
a shift boss.” He also looked for Indian men who adapted quickly to the 
modern machinery: “A Navajo who was a helper on the steam drill has 
learned to run it so well that I have promised him a place to replace the 
driller as soon as a second drill arrives.” 

The dam project utilized both Anglo and Zuni teamsters to haul rock 
and supplies. Zuni-owned horse-and-wagon teams earned $3.50 per day 
while Anglo teams were paid $5.00 per day. The difference in wage was 
explained by the poor quality of Zuni stock that could not perform as much 
work as Anglo teams. 

Harper and Douglas Graham, the agency superintendent, were not 
always so satisfied with the Indian labor force, particularly the Zuni men 
who worked on the project. Soon after construction started, Superintendent 
Graham wrote the commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


In reference to the Zunis interfering with the work on the dam by their inter- 
minable dances, ... I held a council with the Indians and explained to them 
the interest the Government is taking in their welfare and they should show 
more interest in working on the dam which was provided for them and not 
carry on their ceremonies to excess. During the latter part of November and 
December they do have their regular ceremonies which necessitates many 


of them being here as at this time they arrange their ceremonies for the 
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coming year. Another thing a person must consider is that they have duties 
to do at home ... and during cold and stormy weather, muddy roads when 
they had to walk four miles to work so as to be ready at eight o’clock. I do 
not blame them for not caring to go. Now Mr. Harper has provided houses 
[at Black Rock] where they can live and be as comfortable as at home.... 

I think in the future Mr. Harper will have no more trouble in having the 
Zunis to work. To stop the dances entirely would necessitate the military 
being stationed here. Education with other industries will gradually draw 


their attendance from many of their ceremonies.” 


Graham, being a longtime trader among the Zunis and a Pueblo resi- 
dent, was clearly aware of the demanding cultural responsibilities that Zuni 
men have at various times of the year and thus tempered the ire probably 
expressed by Harper over these encumbrances on the dam-building pro- 
cess. The dam-builder John Schuyler had less insight into these cultural 
differences and wrote a pointedly and, undoubtedly, culturally biased 
assessment of Zuni workers: 


It is simply maddening to watch them at work and realize how much money 
must be paid such worthless dawdlers is being thrown away. They crawl 
about as though half dead—listless, sleepy, and exhausted—but the moment 
the whistle blows for quitting time, they will start to run to the village like 
deer with vigor that proves them to be strong and muscular enough if they 
care to exert their strength. I watched them shoveling dirt, digging up a few 
ounces in the shovel, and casting it a little more than an arm’s length, then 
resting a long time before making a second effort. If their foreman protests, 
they are only too glad to quit. There seems to be no system of reward which 
will stimulate them to a greater exertion. This deadly inertia has a depressing 


effect upon the white foremen, and it has been difficult to keep good men.® 


Despite these hostile racial attitudes, the government hired as many as 
forty Zunis every day and paid them a wage of $1.00 per day. This com- 
pared to the Anglo foremen, engineers, masons, blacksmiths, and carpen- 
ters who earned an average of $5.00 per day. 

This was difficult and sometimes dangerous work. Two Zuni work- 
men were injured from ill-planned dynamite explosions while quar- 
rying for stone. And the physician stationed at Zuni complained to the 
agency superintendent that medical supplies were running low because 
of the increase in the number of accidents brought upon by the dam 
construction.*# 
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Tom Idiaquie recalled, 


They [the Zuni laborers] used wagons to haul sands and dirt from the 

north. ... And that was all hard work, and they shoveled the sand into the 
wagon and they shoveled it out. And the inside and outside [of the dam] was 
faced with stone that was quarried right from there [the adjacent basalt cliffs] 
where the man with the drill held it and there was another one that hit it... . 
until they got a hole deep enough, about maybe 18 inches. And they put the 


dynamite in, blew the stone out and then used that to face the outside.» 
Silas Ghahate, the son of a Zuni dam worker, said this: 


First they dug and used all the loose boulders then they blew them out by dyna- 
mite. From there the stonecutters formed and shaped the rocks. Small wagons 


were used to transport the blocks to the dam area. 


And there were natural disasters as well. In 1905, a torrential rain- 
fall in the Zuni Mountains, some twenty-five miles east of Black Rock, 
caused the Ramah Dam to break, which sent a huge discharge of water 
roaring toward the Pueblo and its uncompleted dam. Fortunately, Harper 
had anticipated this possibility and had left a gap for floodwaters to pass 
through. The flood dug a ten-foot channel into the riverbed and neces- 
sitated the use of more rock in the dam’s construction. While the dam 
escaped serious structural damage, this event resulted in project cost 
overruns and a longer construction timeline.*” One positive consequence 
of the flood was that the reservoir behind the almost-completed dam was 
filled faster than was planned—thus creating Black Rock Lake. 

In 1906, the workers finished facing the dam’s downstream rock wall, 
closed the river channel, and began filling the core with earth. The steam- 
pumping plant lifted water from the newly created reservoir to mix with 
the rock and sand being poured into the dam’s interior. The filling-in of 
the dam took almost eight months; however, as work records note, almost 
half of the hydraulic fill was laid down during the month of May 1907, 
when the average daily pour was 750 cubic yards per day. Once the fill was 
poured, Zuni sheepherders brought their flocks to the dam and had them 
tamp down the puddled clay.3* 

The dam was completed in January 1908. John Harper had spent 
almost four years of his life designing and supervising the construction 
of this massive structure—420 feet long, 80 feet high, with a 20-foot-wide 
roadway across its crest and a 70-foot-high, free-standing concrete tower 
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immediately upstream. Its visual impact upon the Zuni landscape could 
not be disguised. The structure was completed at a cost of more than 
$280,000 and stood as one of the most significant dam-building proj- 
ects of its day. It also proved to be Harper’s epitaph. Two months after 
completing the dam, Harper died of complications from pneumonia con- 
tracted during the final months of construction. 


BUILDING THE IRRIGATION SYSTEM AND DISASTER 


The point of building the Zuni Dam was, of course, to impound water 
that would be a reliable source of irrigation water for farm fields located 
immediately downstream. To accomplish this, feeder canals needed to be 
constructed to distribute the impounded water to the fields. The untimely 
death of John Harper, whose vision of this project was so critical to its 
completion, temporarily stalled the project; however, a civil engineer by 
the name of Herbert F. Robinson was soon appointed to fill the position 
of superintendent of irrigation. Superintendent Robinson was not, how- 
ever, very impressed with his new surroundings. He complained that the 
site was “45 miles off the railroad [with] tri-weekly mails.” In addition, he 
found his new office at Black Rock to be “plainly impracticable.” 

Despite his disenchantment with the place, Robinson quickly went to 
work surveying a route for the canal, and in June of 1908 construction 
was started. Unfortunately, funding for the project ran out in September 
and work was halted until the following May. During this time, Robinson 
moved his office to Albuquerque, presumably a more desirable working 
environment, and placed engineer Rollin Ritter in charge of the Black 
Rock irrigation project. The year 1908 was a very dry one that resulted in 
favorable weather conditions for construction. As a result, Robinson pre- 
dicted that by the spring of 1910, approximately 3,800 acres of farmland 
would be ready for irrigation—the Zuni farmer was on his way towards 
becoming a good American agriculturalist.*° 

In late July of 1909, that road to “civilization” hit a slight detour. The 
year-long drought abruptly ended and heavy rains began to fall in late 
July. The rains continued and by August 20 the water level behind the dam 
reached almost 38 feet and, more significantly, the water discharge from 
the toe of the dam was ninety-six gallons per minute—three times the 
normal rate. Small cracks were observed at the top of the dam, and Ritter 
and his crews moved in quickly to bolster these with gunnysacks filled with 
earth.” During the following week, the rains continued to fall, the water 
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level continued to rise, and the water was still discharging at about twice 
the normal rate. On August 27, the parapet wall at the north end of the 
dam dropped and pitched outward, increasing the discharge load to nine 
times the normal rate. Ritter and his crews raced to the breach and worked 
furiously to repair the fallen wall; however, the wall continued to settle and 
the discharge rate was now two hundred gallons per minute! The work 
crews battled nature’s forces for the next forty-eight hours using teams of 
horse-drawn wagons to haul in dirt in a desperate attempt to plug the gap 
and slow the discharge. On August 30, it appeared that their hard, unend- 
ing efforts had paid off—the water level held steady at 41.8 feet.” 

The first week of September 1909 brought torrential rains to the area, 
causing flooding and widespread damage throughout the northern half of 
the New Mexico Territory: a suspension bridge was destroyed by the San 
Juan River near the small community of Blanco, a railroad track washed 
out along the Rio Grande, and the Bluewater Dam failed in the Zuni 
Mountains. On September 6, water from the Zuni Dam began escaping 
from its south end; however, no cracks could be seen in dam itself. Within 
twenty-four hours, the walls of the spillway dropped 7 feet and the entire 
south side of the dam collapsed, draining over half the water in the res- 
ervoir. In the words of historian E. Richard Hart, “At the height of the 
calamity, between 7:00 and 11:00 P.M., 72 million cubic feet of water left 
the reservoir in a rampaging torrent, leaving the dam a shambles and the 
river channel and surrounding countryside looking like a war zone.’ 
Mother Nature had won the battle. 

A team of engineers, including John Schuyler, W. H. Code, and H. 
E. Robinson, assembled at Black Rock to investigate what had happened 
to their project. What they found surprised them. They reported that 
although the south end of the dam looked like the aftermath of an earth- 
quake, with numerous cracks and sinkholes, the dam itself was intact.* 
Puzzled by this observation, their subsequent investigations revealed 
that water had actually traveled through the fissures in the basalt located 
beneath the dam. This water flow had washed away the sand and gravels 
found within the basalt reaching behind the dam some 600 feet. Thus, 
the water escaped from underneath the dam, not through it, and the sub- 
sequent erosion of material caused the spillway to settle some 9 feet. The 
dam essentially remained structurally sound, according to the engineers; 
it was the basalt escarpment that had collapsed. As W. H. Sanders, a mem- 
ber of the investigation team, put it, “In the course of our engineering 
experience, we have never seen a finer or better built structure of its class 
than is represented by the Zuni Dam under present conditions. ... [T]he 
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weak spot was the mesa.”4° Apparently, the basalt flow, which had with- 
stood over 175,000 years of weathering and erosion, could not withstand 
the pressures imposed upon it by twentieth-century engineering. 

The agency superintendent at the time, William J. Oliver, heard an 
alternative explanation for the dam failure. In a letter to Leo Crane of the 
Indian Office in Washington, dated 17 November 1909, Oliver stated that 
there were stories circulating in the Pueblo that a Zuni medicine man had 
sprinkled some “sacred meal” into the reservoir’s water, which, the Zuni 
man claimed, caused the heavy rainfall and resulted in the dam being 
breached. Oliver reported that many Zunis were now holding this medi- 
cine man in “great reverence” because they believed his actions caused the 
dam to break.” 

No matter what the cause, the engineers worked overtime to devise 
a plan to reinforce this section of the dam. They decided to construct a 
long cutoff wall that extended the dam further to the south. The engi- 
neers also called for cutting a channel through the basalt cap into the clay 
substratum and driving 20-foot pilings into the clay. Rehabilitation of the 
dam would take six years to complete and considerably enlarge the size of 
the structure. In 1915, the redesigned dam was now 90 feet tall with a total 
length of 1,400 feet, measured from the south end of the cutoff wall to the 
parapet wall at the north end.** 

As rebuilding the dam was carried out amidst the constant settling 
problem and water leaks, work on the canal system progressed as well. 
Roland Ritter continued as project supervisor and oversaw the comple- 
tion of the feeder canal and laterals to carry water to the fields. They also 
constructed weirs and lateral gates to control the water distribution.4? By 
1918, ten miles of main canal and thirty miles of laterals had been con- 
structed to bring water to the newly leveled farm fields downstream of 
the dam. The result was a three-fold increase in cultivated acreage by Zuni 
farmers, from approximately 1,000 acres in 1910 to 3,640 acres in 1918. H. 
EF, Robinson took pride in this accomplishment, stating that the Indian 
Service had “a community [Zuni] started in agriculture with a consider- 
able area of land under cultivation, with the result of bringing a lot of 


semi-savages to a much higher plane of civilization.”°° 


THE SILT PROBLEM 


Although glowing reports about the future of Zuni agriculture continued 
to emanate from the agency office in Black Rock, there were also ominous 
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signs of trouble for the highly touted irrigation project. In 1907, a year after 
closing the river channel, Ritter noted that the lowest gate valve was “well 
silted up.” During the summers of 1908 and 1909, workers had to clean out 
significant amounts of mud and silt. By 1910, W. H. Code began receiving 
reports that a larger than anticipated amount of silt was accumulating in 
the reservoir. By 1910 the loss was about 1,800 acre-feet of its capacity— 
and this was before the reservoir was even filled. By 1912, it had lost an 
alarming 3,000 acre-feet. The cause was thought to be the “nature of the 
rainfall [coming from] sudden, violent floods, which carry the maximum 
amounts of silt” into the reservoir, but worse news was yet to come. By 
1918, silting had reduced the reservoir’s capacity by more than half. ** At 
that rate, the dam would be rendered useless within ten years and the irri- 
gation project would have to be abandoned. As an immediate remedy, 
Schuyler suggested that the spillway be raised, and in 1918 workmen ele- 
vated the crest of the dam from 990 to 1,000 feet, thus doubling the life of 
the reservoir.” 

The inordinate amount of silting was probably caused by several 
factors. First, John Harper may have underestimated the amount of silt 
historically carried by the Zuni River. Second, overgrazing and aggres- 
sive timber cutting in the Zuni Mountains during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries had resulted in serious erosion problems 
upstream from the dam. Over the next ten years the silting problem con- 
tinued unabated, despite repeated attempts to flush out the silt and oth- 
erwise improve the holding capacity of the dam. By 1930 only 1,010 acres 
were under cultivation—significantly less than the 8,000 to 10,000 acres 
originally estimated by engineers and Washington bureaucrats. 

The dam failure, the huge construction cost overruns, and the unstop- 
pable silt problem that plagued the reservoir and threatened the entire 
irrigation project suddenly called into question why the dam was ever 
constructed in the first place. In 1913, the commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Mathew W. Murphy, characterized the Zuni Dam as an “embarrassment” 
to the Indian Service. Furthermore, he believed the “Zunis were not con- 
sidered” during the planning of the project and he thought they were not 
in favor of the dam.>* Noting the controversy caused by the destruction 
of the Zuni’s sacred spring, Makyah K’yanna:wa, Indian Service inspector 
Harwood Hall wrote, “There are Indians (the older ones) who resent the 
construction of the Zuni dam and openly proclaim that a small little spring 
at the base of the dam, called by the Indians sacred spring, is of more 
benefit to them than the total amount of water impounded by the dam.» 
It is unlikely that the opinions of the Zuni people were “considered” by the 
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Indian agents, engineers, superintendents, or inspectors during the plan- 
ning stage of the Zuni Dam. A more likely scenario is that government 
employees told Zuni farmers how much more water they would have for 
farming. In this land of uncertain rainfall, such talk would be welcome. 
Speaking some 75 years following the dam’s completion, 101-year-old Zuni 
resident Tom Idiaquie was asked how the Zuni people felt about the con- 
struction of the dam. He replied simply, “Well, they liked it as long as they 
could farm.?>° 

For Zuni farmers, the more water, the better. They probably were not 
told about the dam slowly being undermined by the geologic structure 
of the black rocks, or about the silt problem that threatened their entire 
livelihood in the valley. Eventually, they probably began to notice how the 
Zuni River and its tributaries were beginning to be down-cut by erosional 
forces that would soon so deeply entrench these channels that the Zuni 
farmers would find them useless for their traditional floodwater farming 
methods. No, they were just told they would have more water, to which 
the Zuni farmer probably would have replied, “That’s good.” 

Despite government reports that portrayed the Zuni farmers as 
“happy” with the new irrigation project, in fact, the Zunis did demon- 
strate their unhappiness with some aspects of the project. While laying 
out the canal routes along the ridges flanking the Zuni River, engineer- 
ing surveyors constantly complained that their survey stakes were being 
removed and thrown into the river. At the same time, Zunis began to 
build their own fences, houses, and roads in areas that did not fit govern- 
ment plans for the irrigation project. And, finally, Zunis were constantly 
attempting to obtain more acreage for their farming fields. After all, most 
of the farmers were used to cultivating far larger areas than the five or ten 
acres the government wanted to allot them. As Hart described it, “To the 
Zunis, Blackrock Dam was becoming a major disaster.”*” 


THE EFFECTS OF THE ZUNI DAM ON 
TRADITIONAL ZUNI FARMING PRACTICES 


The “disaster” so accurately described by E. Richard Hart was not only 
environmental, but cultural as well. Traditional Zuni farming practices 
relied on a variety of irrigation techniques to supplement the sparse 
and unpredictable rain that falls annually in the Zuni River valley. As 
T. J. Ferguson notes, there were three basic principles underlying Zuni 
water management: First, slow the surface water down as it runs off during 
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the spring snow melt and summer rains; second, spread the water out; 
and third, conserve it.5* Prior to the American takeover of New Mexico, 
Zuni farmers used a variety of water-control techniques to suit the differ- 
ent ecological settings found throughout their far-ranging land use area. 
They were constantly adjusting their small check dams and other water- 
control devices to the changing environmental conditions. Their tech- 
niques were conservation based and designed to prevent the long-term 
erosion of the soil cover and down-cutting of drainages. 

As Anglo settlers encroached upon their diversified land base, and 
particularly after the U.S. government formalized their reservation in 1877, 
the traditional Zuni farming practices had to be altered. The imposition of 
the Dawes Act accelerated these changes by the first half of the twentieth 
century. The Zunis found themselves having to abandon their traditional 
farming villages of Nutria, Ojo Caliente, and Pescado, and concentrating 
their efforts in the Zuni River valley where the government and its dam 
now offered promises that ultimately could not be fulfilled. The result was 
a reduction not only in the total amount of arable land, but also, and just 
as importantly, in the diversity of cultivatable land. In addition, the tradi- 
tional organizational structure that governed the villages was weakened, 
causing a disruption in the Pueblo’s socioeconomic structure. 

The cultural ramification of this change was to convert a once via- 
ble, agrarian-based society into one that is economically dependent upon 
wage labor and the procurement of outside resources. In all fairness, the 
Indian Service bureaucrats who perpetrated these circumstances upon 
Zunis probably did not fully understand the long and environmentally 
successful history of Zuni farming practices, nor the consequences of try- 
ing to “Americanize” the Zuni people. Nonetheless, the effects of putting 
a dam across this relatively small river in west-central New Mexico can- 
not be underestimated, not only in terms of changes to the physical land- 
scape but also in changes to traditional Zuni agricultural practices and 
organization. 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Zuni Agency Boarding 
School at Black Rock 


Education has long been used as a tool of colonial powers to subjugate 
and control populations. Indian boarding schools in particular have been 
accused of repressing Native culture and “taking the Indian out of the 
Indian.” On-reservation boarding schools were designed, in part, to mini- 
mize some of this oppressive atmosphere by bringing this form of school- 
ing closer to home for the students. How successful this was often fell 
upon the shoulders of the agency school’s superintendent and the perse- 
verance of the community itself not to let this happen. The Zunis learned 
to appreciate the advantages that a Western-style educational system 
offered them in the twentieth century; however, they did not relinquish 
their desire to make sure that their children did not forget the “Zuni way” 
of understanding the world. 


ASSIMILATION AND EDUCATION —SETTING THE STAGE 


The policy of allotment as legislated by the Dawes Act was one tactic 
devised by nineteenth-century assimilationists to change the American 
Indian’s “system of values.” The federal government’s allotment policy 
was designed to change the Indians’ attitude toward the land, particularly 
their idea of land ownership, and to incorporate them into the American 
legal system. Another way to achieving assimilation was through edu- 
cation.’ In 1889, the commissioner of Indian Affairs, Thomas Jefferson 
Morgan, articulated this point in a report to the secretary of the interior: 


When we speak of the education of the Indians, we mean the comprehensive 
system of training and instruction which will convert them into American 
citizens, put within their reach the blessings which the rest of us enjoy, and 
enable them to compete successfully with the white man on his own ground 
and with his own methods .... The Indian youth should be instructed in 


their rights, privileges, and duties as American citizens; should be taught 
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to love the American flag; should be imbued with a genuine patriotism, 
and made to feel that the United States, and not some paltry reservation, 
is their home .... Education should seek the disintegration of the tribes, 
and not their segregation. They should be educated, not as Indians, but as 


Americans.” 


The policy of assimilation and the Dawes Act merely gave new impe- 
tus to Indian education, which had begun even before Zuni Pueblo and 
the territory of New Mexico became United States possessions. In 1819, 
Congress authorized an annual appropriation of ten thousand dollars to 
be set aside for a “civilization fund” for the “purpose of providing against 
the further decline and final extinction of the Indian tribes, adjoining 
the frontier settlements of the United States, and for introducing among 
them the habits and arts of civilization.”3 Although monies were appro- 
priated for Indian education, the government relied primarily on pri- 
vately funded “mission schools,” run by various religious denominations, 
to educate the Indian populations. However, following the Civil War, 
Indian reform movements rekindled an interest in Indian education and 
convinced Congress in 1870 to appropriate one hundred thousand dollars 
for “the support of industrial and other schools among the Indian tribes 
not otherwise provided for.’ Thus began the federal government’s direct 
involvement in the administration of Indian school systems. 

Ironically, the first “government” schools were operated by the same 
religious organizations, particularly the Presbyterian Church, that pre- 
viously ran the “mission” schools.’ Beginning in 1873, the new program 
called for the federal government to contract with organizations such 
as the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions to educate Native peoples 
on their own reservations. These “contract” schools were normally paid 
a fixed amount of money per pupil enrolled in school and the religious 
group was responsible for hiring and paying the teacher and covering 
the operating costs of the school. It was through this program that Zuni 
children were first introduced to the American education system. In 1877, 
the Presbyterian Church built a day school and welcomed fifty students 
(thirty-six boys and fourteen girls). It is this same school where the erst- 
while dam surveyor Taylor Ealy was employed as a teacher. These contract 
schools achieved only a modicum of success, and the government discon- 
tinued the program in 1897.° Their problems are exemplified by school 
reports filed by Ealy. In one report, he complains that the Zuni children 
have too many distractions at home that keep them from attending class 
regularly, and the parents are not inclined to make them attend.” 
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Such “distractions” and lack of parent support for American-style 
schooling were not confined to Zuni Pueblo. In 1873, the commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Edward P. Smith, stated: “Instruction in the day-schools 
merely, except among Indians who are already far along in civilization, 
is attempted at great disadvantage on every hand. ... It is also well-nigh 
impossible to teach Indian children the English language when they spend 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four in the wigwam using only their native 
tongue. The boarding-school, on the contrary, takes the youth under con- 
stant care, has him always at hand, and surrounds him by an English- 
speaking community, and above all, gives him instruction in the first 
lessons of civilization, which can be found only in a well-ordered home.”® 

To solve the “Indian problem,” that is, to make them into good 
American citizens, the federal government proposed the creation of 
industrial boarding schools, including ones located both on and off the 
reservation.? The general education policy of these boarding schools was 
to “teach the pupil to speak, read, and write the English language, to give 
him a knowledge of arithmetic, geography, and United States history, and 
also to instruct him in farming, the care of stock, and the trades. Girls are 
to be taught all branches of housekeeping, butter and cheese making, to 
cut and make and mend garments, to care for the sick, to cook, wash, and 
iron.”’® Educational historian David Adams points out that students were 
taught not only these rudimentary academic subjects—“civilized knowl- 
edge”—but also other aspects of American civilization. According to 
Adams, these included the concept of individualism, the value of owning 
private property, self-reliance, and personal wealth. They were also taught 
the principles of Christianity and the duties and privileges of American 
citizenship that emphasized the fundamentals of democracy.” 

The schools’ vocational training was a common educational response 
to the rapid industrialization that took place in the country during the late 
nineteenth century. Industrialists sought to train workers for the newly 
created factory jobs. The Indian boarding school was not set up to train 
factory workers, however. Rather, it was tailored for training the small- 
scale, individual craftsman—the carpenter, harness-maker, blacksmith, 
and mason. In the words of the anthropologist Tsianina Lomawaina, 
“Federal boarding schools did not train Indian youth to assimilate into 
the American melting pot. It trained them to adopt the work principle of 
the Protestant ethic and accept their proper place in society as a marginal 
class.” To accomplish these educational and vocational goals, board- 
ing-school campuses consisted not only of classrooms and dormitories, 
but also of workshops, farm buildings and equipment, gardens, and 
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agricultural fields. Boarding schools such as these were opened in 
Albuquerque (1884), Santa Fe (1890), and Phoenix (1890). Richard Pratt, 
founder of the Carlisle Boarding School, articulated the government’s 
boarding-school philosophy: 


I suppose the end to be gained, however far away it may be, is the complete 
civilization of the Indian and his absorption into our national life, with all 
the rights and privileges guaranteed to every other individual, the Indian to 
lose his identity as such, to give up his tribal relations and to be made to feel 
that he is an American citizen. If I am correct in this supposition, then the 
sooner all tribal relations are broken up; the sooner the Indian loses all his 
Indian ways, even his language, the better it will be for him and for the gov- 
ernment and the greater will be the economy to both. Now, I do not believe 
that amongst his people an Indian can be made to feel all the advantages 

of a civilized life, nor the manhood of supporting himself and of standing 
out alone and battling for life as an American citizen. To accomplish that, 
his removal and personal isolation is necessary. One year in the midst of 

a civilized community where, whichever way he may turn he can see the 
industrious farmer plowing his fields or reaping his grain, and the industri- 
ous mechanic building houses or engaged in other manufactures, with all the 
realities of wealth and happiness which these efforts bring to the farmer and 
mechanic is worth more as a means of implanting such aspirations as these 
you desire for him in his mind than ten years, nay, than a whole life time of 


camp surroundings with the best Agency school work that can be done.* 


By 1881, there were three types of Indian schools: (1) the day school 
located on the reservation, where the “3-Rs—readin,, writin, and ‘rithme- 
tic’ —-were taught in a relatively informal atmosphere; (2) the reservation 
boarding school where children were segregated, albeit locally, from the 
their families and communities and taught a combination of academic 
and vocational skills; and (3) non-reservation boarding schools with sim- 
ilar curriculums that were located “in civilized communities remote from 
the Indian reservation.” By the late nineteenth century, the on-reservation 
boarding school was becoming the most popular and, in the government’s 
view, the most successful.”4 

The boarding schools followed various degrees of military-style dis- 
cipline, replete with uniforms, a “short hair” policy for boys, rigid daily 
schedules that included marching drills, and a prohibition against stu- 
dents speaking their Native languages and participating in their Native 
traditions. The former Civil War general Richard H. Pratt instituted the 
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military-style regimentation when he started the first Indian boarding 
school in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. While it is understandable that General 
Pratt would be comfortable in such a social environment, apparently 
other school administrators also believed that such an organizational 
structure was the best way to house, feed, teach, and control “uncivilized” 
youth. At the same time, it was believed that such a structured environ- 
ment would encourage the personal attributes of a good American citizen: 
good health, neatness, politeness, self-confidence, and patriotism. In short, 
being “civilized” meant following orders in a hierarchal organization.” 
Although vocational education became firmly ensconced in the 
boarding-school curriculum, upon taking office in 1889, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs Thomas Morgan expanded the philosophy of Indian 
education. In a report entitled “Grammar Schools,” Morgan wrote: 


It is of prime importance that a fervent patriotism should be awakened in 
their minds. The stars and stripes should be a familiar object in every Indian 
school, national hymns should be sung, and patriotic selections read and 
recited .... They should hear little or nothing of the “wrongs of the Indians,” 
and of the injustice of the white race. If their unhappy history is alluded to 

it should be to contrast it with the better future that is within their grasp. 
The new era that has come to the red men through the munificent scheme 
of education, devised for and offered to them, should be a means of awaken- 
ing loyalty to the government, gratitude to the nation, and hopefulness for 


themselves.’® 


This educational philosophy, strongly assimilationist and rooted 
in patriotism, guided Indian education as it headed into the twentieth 
century. Together with vocational training, it was believed that such an 
approach would help the Indian child, including those at the Pueblo of 
Zuni, become an agriculturalist in American society, rather than a farmer 
in pueblo society. It is within this bureaucratic federal structure that the 
government made plans to construct a boarding school at Black Rock at 
the same time that it was completing construction of the dam that would 
make allotment of farmland possible. 


BUILDING THE ZUNI BOARDING SCHOOL 


“The child ... must be separated, or there is small hope of any marked 
changes in these people for a long time to come. The establishing of a 
Boarding school, as proposed, where english [sic] is spoken, and the white 
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mans customes [sic] observed to the exclusion of all others, will mark 
the beginning of a complete revolution with this tribe. The establish- 
ment of such a school ... will be a monument that any Administration 
may well be proud of, for the good results that seem so sure to follow.”” 
So wrote U.S. Indian inspector Frank Churchill in 1904 following a visit 
to Zuni Pueblo. Interest in a boarding school for Zuni children had sur- 
faced more than ten years earlier as government educators struggled to 
get the children to attend the day school on a regular basis. In 1892, Julian 
Scott, special census agent, reported that teachers complained about the 
difficulties they had teaching at the day school and recommended that a 
boarding school be established at the Pueblo.'* The early 1890s were times 
of political unrest and hard economic times in Zuni, and the govern- 
ment day-school teacher at the time, Mary E. DeSette,’? was often in the 
middle of the controversy, complaining loudly and often about both the 
secular and traditional tribal leaders and their interference in her attempt 
to carry out educational policies designed to Americanize the Zuni chil- 
dren. Events got so heated that in 1892 U.S. cavalry troops, complete with 
Hotchkiss guns, arrived from Fort Wingate and occupied the Pueblo for 
seven months. They arrested members of the Bow Priesthood, the most 
powerful traditional leaders in the community, and kept them incarcer- 
ated without formal charges for several months.”° 

That same year, Daniel Dorchester surveyed the local school facili- 
ties and noted that the Zunis were interested in receiving government 
assistance in the form of clothes and food for their children but were 
not very interested in a “Christian education.” Trying to find a solution 
to the educational problems at Zuni, Dorchester met with several tribal 
leaders to discuss the possibility of sending their children to an off-reser- 
vation boarding school. He noted stiff opposition to the idea, even sug- 
gesting they might take up arms to prevent such a scenario. On the other 
hand, there was some interest in establishing an on-reservation board- 
ing school, and the site of Black Rock was specifically mentioned: “With 
a small spring, but sufficient water for a school, and the water is clear 
and pure, with quite good land near by, tho [sic] the soil is coarse and 
the water ‘sepes’ through. Black Rock is not occupied by the Indians, and 
the Governor mentioned it as available, with all the land the Government 
wanted, for a boarding school. But the land is not nearly so valuable as 
some of the Zuni lands.” 

Despite repeated attempts by government teachers, Indian Service 
bureaucrats, and the periodic presence of the U.S. troops, conditions at 
the Zuni day school did not improve. In January 1900, Amassa W. Moses, 
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principal teacher, wrote to the Indian agent in Santa Fe complaining 
about the lack of success in the schools: 


This year the school is a failure, so was that of last year, in fact every school 
that has been conducted here in the past has been an entire failure so as the 
Zuni people, both young and old, are concerned for they have not made any 
advancement these many years, but still cling to their old traditions, man- 
ners, customs, practices, &, &, just as they did years and years ago. School has 
not changed them one bit, the children go home after school, put on their 
Zuni dress, paint their faces, join in the dance and immoral practices just the 
same as the old Indians, and are at school again the next day to get some- 


thing to eat, or perhaps more clothes.¥ 


Moses went on to say that neither the local teacher nor the government 
in Washington could do anything to prevent this lack of control over the 
Zuni schoolchildren. He noted that the Zuni people knew they had the 
power to close the school whenever they desired simply by keeping their 
children at home. Moses asked rhetorically, “Can we educate these chil- 
dren when such is the case? When there is no discipline? No punctuality, 
no restraint from their old customs, no love of school?”*4 

In response to these concerns about education at Zuni, A. O. Wright, 
the Indian Service educator who in 1900 advocated the dismantling of 
the Pueblo, also called for the establishment of a boarding school. In his 
report, Wright stated, “After carefully considering the question from all 
sides and hearing what every person at Zuni, except the Indians, had to 
say about it, I am now ready to recommend that steps be taken at once 
toward establishing a boarding school on this reservation.”> “Except the 
Indians?” Wright was only willing to listen to Superintendent Douglas 
Graham’s version of what the Zunis were saying about the concept of a 
boarding school, namely, the Zunis were “strongly in favor” of the school. 
Wright admitted, “I preferred not to talk with any Indians on this subject 
because I did not wish to stir things up until the government is ready to 
act. But Mr. Graham’s statements may be relied upon.”® 

Wright had apparently given some thought to the style and design of 
a Zuni boarding school. He goes on in his 1900 report to present his ideas 
about the building’s style: “I suggest the idea of planning a school entirely dif- 
ferent from the ordinary style. Let the conditions of adobe structure control 
it. Or else, let sandstone be quarried from the cliffs nearby. The combina- 
tion of adobe and sandstone, one-story structures, something like the plan 
used at Phoenix [Indian School] and on that at Leland Stanford University 
would be harmonious with the country” (emphasis added).” Wright had 
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also considered what type of layout such a school would require: “This 
means, of course, building around the quadrangle and perhaps making the 
large buildings in the form of hollow squares in the Spanish style. To build 
the children’s dormitories in that style with rooms all opening on a gar- 
den in the center and no windows in the outer wall would greatly facilitate 
shutting up the children at night, a necessity in our schools” (emphasis added).”® 

Two years following Wright’s somewhat fanciful and disturbing 
vision for the boarding school, Superintendent Graham weighed in on the 
subject. In his 1903 annual report to the commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
he wrote: 


The [day] school opened September 1st, but owing to the Indians being away 
harvesting, they did not return with their children till October, since then 
the school has not been large, but quite regularly attended, considering the 
difficulties we have to contend with .... The school being near the Pueblo 
where there is constantly in the winter months dances or other amusements 
going on which attracts the children’s atention [sic] while in school. As soon 
as the school is dismissed, away they go to the Pueblo to see the dance, and 
forgetting all that has been taught them during the day. It has been this way 
for twenty five year [sic] or more, and will continue unless there is some 
change made. The change I recommend is to give the Zunis the long prom- 
ised Boarding School and Reservoir at the Black Rocks. The place selected is 
an ideal one, situated three miles from Zuni on a platau [sic], and out of the 
belt of prevailing sand storms .... There are 450 children here of school age, 
and the Zunis have frequently promised, “Give us a Boarding School and 

we will fill it.” I firmly believe they would and, in a short time this barren 
valley would bloom and a great change and improvement in these people in 


every way.”? 


The “change” endorsed by Graham and the Washington bureaucrats 
took place on April 5, 1904, when a government contract was awarded to 
ED. Mills and Sons to construct the Zuni Boarding School. Under the 
provisions of the contract, five buildings were to be constructed, includ- 
ing a dormitory, employees’ quarters, a laundry building, warehouse, and 
gashouse containing the equipment for the acetylene-gas lighting system.*° 
The site of the school campus was located about a quarter of a mile south- 
west of the Zuni Dam, then under construction. The campus was situated 
on top of the southern lobe of the escarpment, a few hundred yards above 
the ruins of the Black Rock Cutoff Road pueblo—home to the last occu- 
pants of Black Rock on this side of the lava flow. The buildings sat amidst 
a treeless landscape dotted by low sagebrush and grasses and overlooking 
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Fig. 5.1. View of the newly completed Zuni Dam, temporary work camp structures, Zuni Boarding School, and 


Dowa Yalanne. Photo by H. F. Robinson, entitled “Black Rock, New Mexico, January 1908." Courtesy of Palace 


of the Governors, Santa Fe, New Mexico (\MNM/DCA neg. no. 37352). 


the Pueblo some four miles to the west. The main school building (the 
dormitory) and the employees’ quarters completely dominated the terrain 
and faced the Zuni’s revered natural landmark, Dowa Yalanne (fig. 5.1). 

Contractor/superintendent Graham set the first survey stakes into 
the sandy soil on 19 May 1904 to lay out the dormitory building. Graham 
had high hopes for the school campus and believed that the buildings 
would reflect a modern, progressive image for the Pueblo: “The buildings 
when completed will show to an advantage to a person on entering the 
valley.” The buildings were not, however, completed on time. In May of 
1905, the contractor, Mills and Sons, abandoned the job site, leaving Zuni 
and non-Zuni workers unpaid. The contract’s bonding agent, U.S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, Maryland, hired W. W. Hesseldon 
of Albuquerque to complete the project, which was finished in August 
1905 at a total cost of $42,536.34.2 

With the completion of the boarding school, the federal government 
had created a new place at Zuni. And on 12 August 1905, Superintendent 
Graham confirmed the existence of this new place by typing the words 
“Zuni Boarding School, Black Rocks, N.M.” at the top of his letter report to 
the commissioner of Indian Affairs. This appears to be the first archival 
reference to the non-Zuni community known later as Black Rock. 
Interestingly, Graham added the extra s to the name, a spelling that is 
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Fig. 5.2. Zuni Boarding School's main dormitory building, 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA 
Southwest Regional Office, Allbuquerque. 


probably derived from the way earlier Anglo travelers referred to the area, 
such as, “It is where the Pescado Creek enters the Zuni Valley through the 
black rocks.” This spelling is found on agency letterhead for only a short 
time, and by 1907 the current spelling, written as one word and dropping 
the s, is used by the agency superintendent. 

The two main boarding-school buildings were handsome, albeit 
authoritative-looking structures that were quite unlike anything seen 
at the Pueblo or nearby small towns. The combination dormitory/class- 
room building, also known as the “main building,” was constructed using 
a coursed, rusticated ashlar masonry comprised of dark red sandstone 
that was quarried from nearby outcrops of the Chinle Formation—that 
same formation laid down by shallow Triassic streambeds some 245 mil- 
lion years earlier. The building was designed in a modest Georgian Revival 
style that featured matching wings and a dominating center gable (fig. 5.2). 
Its Palladian facade was accentuated by white trim to emphasize its temple 
pediment. The two-and-one-half-story, T-shaped structure had a hipped- 
roof with dormers and a lunette in the front-facing, center gable that 
provided ventilation for the upper story. Porches featuring neoclassical 
columns and balustrades highlighted the wings and marked the separate 
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Fig. 5.3. Employees’ quarters, 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, 
Albuquerque. 


entrances for boys (west side) and girls (east side). The hipped roofs over 
the wings were punctuated by matching gable end dormers on three sides 
and a two-story back porch was attached to each side. The building hous- 
ing school employees was located immediately adjacent to the main build- 
ing on the west (fig. 5.3). Its architectural details complemented the main 
building—rusticated, red sandstone Georgian Revival structure with a 
facade dominated by an accentuated temple pediment with lunette and 
full-length, neoclassical porch. The building’s symmetry with a center door 
indicates that the building’s interior space was organized using a double- 
loaded corridor characteristic of institutional buildings at this time. 

It is clear from the historical photographs that both of these buildings 
were designed to impose themselves on the landscape and to make a state- 
ment about importance and function to the young Zuni children coming 
there as students and to the Zuni people as whole. As the architectural 
historian Mark Gelernter writes, “Although we all use buildings ... every 
day, seldom do we consciously think about where they came from, or why 
they possess a particular shape or style. ... Our buildings ... express our 
values and aspirations, and provide one of the primary means by which 
we visualize ourselves and our society.”3 
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Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 


Although these two buildings were clearly a provincial interpretation 
of the Georgian style, their highly organized, symmetrical design suggests 
that the architect was making a conscious effort to adapt for these build- 
ings a “high style” that would make a distinct impression upon those 
who viewed them on this remote Indian reservation in west-central New 
Mexico. The Georgian style was a common colonial architectural tradi- 
tion, adopted from English forms, that was extremely popular in the 
American colonies during the eighteenth century. And the pedimented 
gable front traces its roots back to early Greek temples. Clearly, the U.S. 
government was making a statement to the Zuni people that these struc- 
tures represented “America” and the ancient democratic principles upon 
which it was founded. This architectural statement was very much in line 
with the philosophies expressed through the federal government’s assimi- 
lation policies of the time.*# 

The laundry building (later converted to a central heating plant and 
powerhouse) was located immediately to the north of the main building 
and was also constructed of coursed, rusticated masonry with a gable end 
in what could be described as an industrial vernacular style (fig. 5.4). A 
distinctive feature of this structure was an arched stone entryway, evoking 
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Fig. 5.5. Black Rock pump house below the south escarpment, 1918. Photographer unknown; reproduced from 
report by H. G. Wilson. Courtesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


a sense of the Richardson Romanesque style that was popular in the late 
nineteenth century. When the structure was converted to a central heating 
plant in 1927, a coal bin was constructed on the north side of the structure 
to store the fuel necessary to stoke the boilers and provide steam heat for 
the main building. By 1939, the building had been enlarged by two addi- 
tions to its west side. 

The main building was heated with steam generated by a coal- 
burning boiler. The coal was mined from several locations, on the east- 
ern edge of the reservation, some twelve miles from Black Rock, that 
were originally opened by Chief Engineer John Harper for dam-related 
needs. Individual stoves, burning either wood or coal, provided heat for 
the other buildings. All the new buildings were illuminated by acety- 
lene gas generated by the equipment located in the gashouse that could 
light one hundred fixtures. Water and sewer systems were built by the 
Wilcox-Ross Construction Company at the same time as the buildings. 
The water for the school was tapped from the large spring that was being 
slowly engulfed by the new reservoir—the same spring, the sacred spring 
of Makyah K’yanna:wa, that caused such consternation among the Zunis 
when it was desecrated by the dam building. The fresh spring water 
moved through a gravity-fed, six-inch pipe to the pump house located 
on the south side of the Zuni River below the escarpment (fig. 5.5). From 
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Fig. 5.6. Livestock barn (bldg. 24), 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, 
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there it was pumped to the top of the cliff and into a wooden water tank 
perched atop an eighty-foot-high steel tower. The school’s sewage was 
sent via pipe over the side of the escarpment, where it then ran in an 
open ditch, three hundred feet long, along the edge of the farm fields, and 
emptied into the Zuni River. Besides the obvious problem of water con- 
tamination, the ditch was often choked with weeds, and school officials 
frequently complained of strong, unpleasant odors even though the ditch 
was some four hundred yards from the school buildings.* 

In February 1905, Superintendent Graham recommended that the 
construction contract be amended so that the contractor could build a 
barn to house livestock for the school farm: “It seems to me that we ought 
to have a good barn to conform to the other buildings; the barn to 
accommodate six head of horses, a loft for hay, etc., and room enough for 
vehicles.” The commissioner of Indian Affairs approved this expenditure, 
but the construction was not started until 25 May 1906. The builder, 
George McGregor, completed it in August for a total cost of $2,990. 
The livestock barn was a distinctive structure located fifteen hundred feet 
northeast of the main building (fig. 5.6). It was constructed, like the other 
campus buildings, of rusticated, ashlar sandstone masonry with small, 
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regularly spaced windows on its east and west sides and featured a gabled, 
monitor roof whose slats provided ventilation. 

Enrollment at the Zuni Boarding School was initially slow, but by the 
end of its first year the school was quickly filled to capacity with Zuni stu- 
dents, and its facilities were undersized to accommodate the larger than 
expected number of students. Superintendent William Oliver remarked, 
“Tt was a difficult task, as these Indians were very much opposed to send- 
ing their children to school, but by persuasion and a strong appeal to their 
reason I suceeded [sic] in filling the school to its full capacity.?” The main 
building was constructed to accommodate approximately eighty students. 
At the end of the first school year, in the summer of 1907, Superintendent 
Oliver requested funds for construction of another school building that 
would accommodate three classrooms and an assembly hall. He noted 
that the existing building had only two small, poorly ventilated, and dimly 
lit classrooms. The assembly hall was necessary because, Oliver explained, 
there was no place for the children to gather for “general instruction” and 
“amusement” except the dining hall, which was inappropriate for such 
activities. 

Oliver also requested funds for a new office building where school 
and agency business could be conducted without distracting the students. 
The existing room in the main building served not only as an office, but 
as a sick ward as well. He also wanted a new, larger superintendent’s cot- 
tage and a new acetylene-gas plant with a larger generator to light the 
new buildings. These improvements, Oliver wrote, were required imme- 
diately in order to meet enrollment needs. “These Indians are very much 
opposed to sending their children to non-reservation schools but they are 
willing to send them to this school and unless they are cared for here their 
education will be neglected.”* 

Although funds for the additional buildings were not immediately 
forthcoming—and would not be until 1928, when a new classroom build- 
ing was finally constructed—Superintendent Oliver did get money to 
build a “root house” to store “potatoes, onions, etc.” and buy two hundred 
pounds of fence wire to enclose the south and east sides of the campus.*® 
To accommodate an ever-increasing student population, a small dormi- 
tory for boys (referred to as the “small boy’s dorm”) was constructed in 
1917 to the north and west of the main building. Not built of stone, this 
structure was of wood-frame construction with horizontal board siding 
punctuated by tall, narrow windows in what might best be described as a 
vernacular bungalow style (fig. 5.7). It seems to have been built more for 
function than style, with a living space consisting of one large sleeping 
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Fig. 5.7. Small dormitory for boys (bldg. 38) after its conversion into a duplex employees’ cottage, 1939. 
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Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 


room that could accommodate up to twenty-five children and a small liv- 
ing quarters for a school matron. 

Oliver was also interested in improving the “look” of the new cam- 
pus. In January 1909, he wrote the president of the Agricultural College 
in Las Cruces, New Mexico, (now New Mexico State University) inquiring 
as to what types of trees and shrubs would be best suited for Black Rock’s 
climate. He said in the letter that they were planning to plant “a number 
of shade trees and ornamental shrubs on the campus and grounds of the 
Indian School.”4° 


GETTING THE SCHOOL STARTED 


Although all the buildings were completed in August of 1905, the Zuni 
Boarding School had no operating budget for that year, so classes were 
delayed until September 1906. Douglas Graham, the superintendent who 
had worked so diligently to get a boarding school for the Zuni people, 
only stayed around long enough to unlock the doors. Graham submitted 
his resignation on 1 September 1906 and was replaced by William J. Oliver 
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on November 13 of that year—six weeks after the Zuni students sat down 
to their first class at the new school.* Upon his arrival, Superintendent 
Oliver inherited a school with thirty students who had a propensity 
for following their lackadaisical day-school attendance habits, which 
prompted Oliver to state, “My first care was to secure more children and 
to break up this habit of running home.” Upon completing his first year 
at Black Rock, Oliver reported that the students went home on Saturday 
and did not come back until Monday or Tuesday.” 

Boarding-school students were expected to live at the school nine 
months out of the year. The only exception to this was for the Shalako 
ceremonial held in early December, when students were given a week off 
and allowed to return home to participate in ceremonial activities. During 
a normal week, boys were allowed to go home on Sunday afternoons fol- 
lowing church services and were picked up by wagon in the early evening 
to return to Black Rock. Girls, on the other hand, were expected to stay 
on campus all the time, which required that their parents come and visit 
them on Sunday afternoons when they would be allowed to take walks 
or picnic with their families at the nearby peach orchards.* Apparently, 
however, some boys did not always follow these rules. Silas Ghahate, a 
former boarding school student, recalled, 


Around late afternoon, about 4:00, free time was given, but we were not 
allowed to leave the school grounds. However, some guys—the fast 
ones—used to ditch from that area [Black Rock] and run down to the village 


and come back before it was time to go back in [to the dormitory]. 


If the Zuni Boarding School’s success can be measured, at least in 
part, by student attendance, then it must have offered some attraction 
to Zuni parents. By the end of August 1907, the start of the school’s sec- 
ond year, Superintendent Oliver reported that there were “100 children” 
enrolled in the school that was staffed by thirteen employees, including 
“two literary teachers.” Oliver apparently worked quite diligently to con- 
vince the Zuni parents to let their children come to the boarding school. 
In a letter to the commissioner of Indian Affairs written in November of 
1909, he reiterated his efforts in this regard and noted that Zuni attitudes 
toward the boarding school were slowly changing. He remarked that he 
had to turn away students because of a lack of space. He noted again that 
Zunis were opposed to off-reservation schools primarily because those 
students who had gone to these schools had either died away from home 
or had come home sick. Furthermore, he said, the parents were opposed 
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to the idea that their children be away from home for any length of time 
“for fear that they will forget their old customs and religious instructions 
and imbibe ideas that are opposed to their ways of doing and thinking.”*° 
The difficulty Oliver encountered recruiting and retaining students was 
apparently a generational struggle, and one very much influenced by 
traditional gender roles. In his annual report of 1907-08, he wrote: “The 
Zunis, especially the old people, are very much opposed to sending their 
children to school and to every influence that tends to draw the people 
away from their old ways and habits of living. But by persuasion and rea- 
soning we suceeded [sic] in filling the schools with children. The chil- 
dren are happy and contented while at school but when they go home 
for a visit, their mothers and elder sisters talk with them and make them 
dissatisfied and they do not wish to return. This is especially true of the 
girls.”4” Nevertheless, Oliver’s recruitment tactics were apparently success- 
ful as the number of students remained fairly stable during the next two 
decades, fluctuating between 80 and 114 students in any given year. 

For Zuni children, living at the boarding school must have been a 
strange and exotic experience. Surely some of them had passed by the area, 
traveling along the nearby wagon roads on their way to the farming villages 
of Nutria or Pescado. Perhaps, their fathers, uncles, or brothers had helped 
construct the dam or some of the school buildings, and they would have run 
out to the black rocks to see what was going on and marvel at the machin- 
ery and equipment being used to scrape the land and erect these odd-look- 
ing structures. But, unlike today, where houses, roads, small businesses, 
and schools fill in the landscape, in the first decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury the only features lying between the Pueblo and Black Rock were farm 
fields, clumps of rabbitbrush, and the winding course of the Zuni River. 

Edward Beyuka, a former boarding school student, said, 


It felt like we were a hundred miles away from Zuni. 


And life was quite different for the boarding-school children. Both 
boys and girls lived in the one dormitory building—the boys on the west 
side, the girls on the east side, with no connecting hallways. The building 
had steam heat, indoor plumbing, and gas lighting (converted to electric 
lights in 1928). A single telephone, in operation by 1907, connected Black 
Rock with the outside world. These were “modern” conveniences that 
contrasted greatly with the typical Pueblo home that used wood stoves for 
heating and cooking and kerosene lamps for lighting, and where the family 
“privy” was one of many that lined the banks of the Zuni River (fig. 5.8). 
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Fig. 5.8. The Pueblo of Zuni (circa 1904) looking north from across the Zuni River, four years before the Zuni 
Boarding School opened. Photo by A. C. Vroman. Courtesy of Pasadena Public Library, Pasadena, California. 


Many of these modern utilities encountered by the boarding-school chil- 
dren were not found in Pueblo homes until the 1950s or later. 
Silas Ghahate said in an interview, 


Up there [Black Rock] everything was modernized, I really didn’t feel too 
comfortable there because I really didn’t know what to expect from that 
modern stuff. When I came here [back to the Pueblo] there was no electricity, 
the thing to do was to go out and get wood.” 


Edward Beyuka noted, 


Things at Black Rock was way different from Zuni. Here in the village 
everybody did everything manually, [while] up in Black Rock you had a 
machine do the job. ... Getting water was different at Black Rock. They had 
their own well and [it] was pumped so they had their water right there. In 
Zuni we had to go down to the river to get our water. There were many things 
different about Black Rock.*° 
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Fig. 5.9. Boarding-school campus looking south toward Dowa Yalanne, 1918. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of 


the family of Nello T. Guadagnoli, Gallup, New Mexico. 


The school campus thus presented a “civilized atmosphere” where 
American attitudes about spatial relationships, technology, and nature 
in general could be displayed to Zuni children. The cultural landscape of 
the Zuni Boarding School at Black Rock—its flowerbeds next to archi- 
tecturally impressive buildings, and the straight, tree-lined streets flanked 
by houses with definable yards—was meant to signify the American val- 
ues of orderliness, systemization, and beauty. In the words of historian 
David Adams, the message was that “nature existed to serve man’s needs. 
In the interest of symmetry and order, the wild must be tamed, just as the 
Indian must be civilized.” 

Although the atmosphere on the boarding-school campus was quite 
different from their homes, Zuni children must have felt some comfort 
in that they still lived amidst familiar surroundings—the dark red mesas 
dotted with green junipers, the river and adjacent farm fields, and, of 
course, the presence of Dowa Yalanne looming immediately to the south 
of the school (fig. 5.9). There were Zuni workers around the school and 
agency as well, many of whom were undoubtedly related to the students, 
who provided a familiar face and the sound of the Zuni language now 
and again. But given the aims of the government’s education policy, 
namely, segregation from Zuni cultural values and traditions, homesick- 
ness must have been a constant problem. Silas Ghahate recounts how as 
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Fig. 5.10. Zuni Boarding School flag-aising ceremony in front of the main building, 1918. Photographer unknown. 
Courtesy of the family of Nello T. Guadagnoli, Gallup, New Mexico. 


a young schoolboy, only nine or ten years of age, he was unable to visit 
his father and other relatives who worked at the dam only a few hundred 
yards away: “I would stand up where the yellow water tower is and just look 
down at the construction. I really didn’t know how they worked because I 
wasn’t allowed to go there.” 

But the daily schedule left little time for the student’s mind to wander 
very long. The day started between 5:00 and 6:00 a.m., when the children 
were awakened, washed in the dormitory’s basement lavatories, and ate in 
the communal dining hall (fig. 5.10). The school day was divided into two 
halves: academic subjects and vocational training. The morning academic 
classes started at 8:45, and students were dismissed for lunch at 11:30. The 
afternoon academic classes began at 1:00 and the school day ended at 
4:00. Students who had vocational training in the morning stared forty- 
five minutes earlier, while those with afternoon training finished one 
hour later. Those students who took classes in the morning were given 
vocational training in the afternoon and vice versa.*? This schedule of a 
half-day of academic subjects and a half-day of vocational training had 
been standard policy for Indian boarding schools since the opening of the 
Carlisle Indian School in 1879. 

The academic curriculum was centered on the basics of learning 
to read and write the English language, learning American history, and 
mastering simple arithmetic skills. The school atmosphere was heavily 
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Fig. 5.11. Students marching across the parade ground, 1918. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of the family of 
Nello T. Guadagnoli, Gallup, New Mexico. 


regimented; the students wore uniforms, participated in military style 

inspections, and marched back and forth on the school’s playground 

(fig. 5.11). Former boarding-school student Lowell Panteah laughingly 

recalled, “We dressed up like soldiers.”>+ Not so funny was the fact that 

speaking the Zuni language and practicing any traditional customs were 

not only forbidden, but also degraded as immoral and “un-American.” 
Silas Ghahate recalled, 


The teachers would despise us for practicing our traditions and our religion. 
I would be scolded or punished for talking our language or if I would request 
to go down to Zuni for a ceremonial.* 


And Lowell Panteah remembered, 

Every time we talked Indian, [the teachers] slapped our face.** 

Throughout the more than twenty years of its operation, the Zuni 
Boarding School offered educational advancement to the fifth or sixth 


grade. The method of teaching relied primarily on visual representa- 
tion and conversational lessons, usually involving objects familiar to the 
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students. As reported by E. H. Hammond, assistant supervisor of Indian 
schools: “Objects are used in the primary classes to give the number- 
idea [sic]; and conversation lessons, based on pictures form a satisfactory 
part of the instruction. If this principle is applied to include objects, or 
pictures of objects used in the home-life of the child at school, or in the 
shop activities, the task of acquiring a strong working vocabulary would 
be rendered less difficult to the teacher as well as the pupils.”>” And this 
method was effective and useful in later life, at least for Silas Ghahate: 
“Over here [in the Pueblo], these white people would come and see who had 
education, a basic education, so we could understand ... and that sort of 
helped me get hired with these guys... . [T]hey would pick individuals [who 
knew English], that was how it was done and I got jobs.”** Mr. Ghahate told 
me that the English he learned at the boarding school helped him as he 
grew older and as times changed—to make a living other than the tradi- 
tional way. He realized that learning English was the way he would find 
good-paying jobs in the non-Zuni world. 

Vocational education at the boarding school was offered in accor- 
dance with traditional gender roles of the time. According to the school 
inspection report for 1916, girls were instructed in skills associated with 
domestic sciences and “home training.” In 1910, this included instruction 
in weaving blankets, beadwork, sewing, dressmaking, cooking, and the 
raising of poultry—a task apparently considered women’s work. By 1918, 
the domestic science classes had moved to the basement of the new hospi- 
tal and consisted of learning to sew, cook, and “serve meals in the proper 
manner.” In addition, Wilson reports that two girls were detailed to the 
hospital to learn nursing skills.®° A year later, Washington I. Endicott sent 
a report to Indian Commissioner Cato Sells, giving his opinion as to the 
type of equipment and training needed for the domestic science program 
at the boarding school: 


A separate cottage for domestic science is required and such an improve- 
ment is recommended. It need not be elaborate, but it should be 

reasonably modern. Above all, the equipment should be such as the 

Zuni school girl in after years will likely . . . use. Electrical devices (except 
possibly lights) should not be provided, the range should be designed for the 
fuel commonly used in Zuni Pueblo, and there should be an earthen bake 
oven, for such ovens will long be used by Zuni women. Domestic science at 
Black Rock should have reference to the needs of the Zuni and should be 
based on such articles of diet, such details of dress, and the management of 


such furnishings, as will probably figure in the Zuni home.” 
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Interestingly, Superintendent Oliver had earlier recognized this same 
need to make the school curriculum relevant to the student’s home life. 
In 1907, he suggested a slightly more culturally intrusive method, namely, 
that the agency purchase dining tables and dishes for Zuni homes so 
that the female students could “go home and do the things they learned 
at school.”® Obviously, Oliver believed that the early twentieth-century 
Zuni home did not contain the proper furniture and household goods to 
allow his female students to benefit from the educational opportunities 
he was offering. 

The boys received vocational training in carpentry, shoemaking, engi- 
neering, and blacksmithing.® Only rudimentary instruction was given in 
these skills, and the inspection reports remark that the facilities housing 
these trades were substandard. The carpentry shop was located at one 
end of the coalhouse; and the blacksmith shop, although newly erected in 
1916, was called a “make shift affair” in that year’s inspection report. Both 
facilities were considered too small to provide adequate training. Many 
school inspectors felt that any boy seriously interested in vocational train- 
ing other than farming should go to the Albuquerque Indian School for 
specialized instruction. 

The question of relevancy as it pertained to vocational training for 
Zuni boys intending to stay and live at the Pueblo (which was probably 
most of them) was the subject of the 1916 annual school report. It dis- 
cussed the lack of employment opportunities for boys who learned carpen- 
try and blacksmithing, some of whom had even spent time acquiring these 
skills in Albuquerque. In this report, Indian agent W. W. McConihe notes, 
“T have observed that otherwise than where they were taught agriculture, 
not a single one of the Zunis who have returned home are following trades 
taught them at school... . Tailoring, shoemaking, harness making and even 
carpentry and blacksmithing seems to have been turned to nonbenefit by 
these boys but on their return to their homes they have all gone to stock 
raising and farming.”® When questioned by Agent McConihe, most of the 
boys said there was little opportunity to make money by plying their trade 
in the Pueblo. Apparently, even by 1916, the residents of Zuni Pueblo were 
not accustomed to the cash economy so familiar to some of the Indian 
Service employees who designed the vocational curriculum. As McConihe 
went on to say, “Would it not seem that the first thing to do when choosing 
a vocation for our students, would be to ascertain what they intended to 
do when they left school and then put them at that thing.” 

“That thing” was apparently farming—and why not? It is what the 
Zunis had been doing for hundreds of years in the valley, along adjacent 
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canyons, and at the traditional farming villages. To bring them into line 
with twentieth-century American agricultural practices and to prepare 
them for allotment, the Zuni Boarding School introduced the student 
farmers to new varieties of crops and gave them instruction in the use of 
the latest mechanical equipment—threshing machines, cultivators, seed- 
ers, harrows, and disc plows. The educational goals of the school farm 
were made clear right from its outset. Superintendent Oliver stated in a 
1908 letter to the commissioner of Indian Affairs, “The farm should be 
made a model and an object lesson for the Indians. It should also be an 
experiment station to test what grains, vegetables, etc., are best adapted to 
this soil and climate, and thus be of great value to these people.”” 

The school and agency farmlands (both worked by students) 
accounted for about 110 acres, 20 of which were used exclusively by the 
boarding school. The fields were located northwest of the campus just 
below the lava escarpment in prime valley soils, immediately adjacent 
to the newly constructed irrigation canals that conveyed ample water 
from the Black Rock reservoir. Student farmers, supervised by a “govern- 
ment farmer,” grew three main crops, oats, alfalfa, and wheat, and, for 
school use, pink beans. In addition, there was a 15-acre vegetable garden 
that grew string beans, cabbage, turnips, beets, radishes, green corn, and 
chilies. 

Both the McConihe report of 1916 and the Wilson report two year 
later urged the superintendent, R. J. Bauman, who replaced William 
Oliver in 1911, to increase alfalfa production in order to make the agency 
farm more profitable and also to provide forage for a school dairy herd. 
Livestock belonging to the school and agency was limited to hogs, ducks, 
and geese. Horses and mules were used as work teams for plowing and 
pulling wagons. Apparently, these animals were not always of the high- 
est quality. Wilson writes, “A good team of work horses and a good driv- 
ing team is needed at the school. One team of mules is very old and 
unserviceable and should be disposed of. There is also a driving team 
at the school that does not give good service and should be disposed 
of.”°? McConihe believed that by adding some cows, a reliable milk sup- 
ply could be gained for the boarding-school children. Similarly, Wilson 
recommended that chickens be raised for their eggs in order to supple- 
ment the students’ diet. 

Religious studies were also a part of a student’s life at the boarding 
school. In his 1918 report, Wilson noted that school employees taught 
Sunday school, while the Christian Reformed pastor came up from the 
Pueblo as often as three times a week in the evening to give religious 
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instruction and “talks” to the students. By 1920, the weekday religious 
instruction had been cut down to once a week—Mondays from 7:00 to 
7:45 p-m.”° 

The boarding school’s daily schedule also allowed for playtime. In a 
letter to the Indian commissioner, Superintendent Oliver discussed what 
the Zuni children did with their free time and offered some insight into 
the children’s behavior: 


Children play whenever they are not on duty in the school room or work. 
Pupils who go to school in the morning are free to engage in play from the 
time that their dormitory work is finished after breakfast until time to pre- 
pare for school, giving them about one hour for play. They also have recess 
and noon time. The pupils who attend school in the afternoon are free 

to engage in play from supper time until “study hour,” which leaves them 
about one hour for recreation. Among the boys there is very little quarreling 
while at play. They really enjoy sports. Do not generally divide into group or 
cliques, but all play together. Girls do not engage as heartily in sports and are 


more inclined to have disagreements and divide into groups.”" 


Oliver noted that the boys liked to play football, baseball, marbles, and 
tops (fig.5.12). They also liked to play the traditional Zuni running game, 
ti’ kwane, in which the boys raced toward a goal kicking a stick, often, he 
noted, running long distances. The first one to kick the stick through 
the goal won. By 1919, the school also had a quarter-mile running track. 
One report called for improving the facility by banking its curves, a trib- 
ute, it stated, to the “unbeaten record of Zuni runners.” Oliver further 
noted that the boys play very few indoor games. On the other hand, the 
girls, according to Oliver, liked to play indoors and amused themselves 
with dolls, singing, and dancing. When outside, the girls walked, skipped 
rope, and played various other games such as croquet (fig. 5.13). A reveal- 
ing observation by Oliver was the fact that they also played at “grinding 
corn.”3 To “play” at such a socially important activity for Pueblo females 
might be akin to Anglo girls having a “tea party” and speaks to the impor- 
tance that this activity must have had in maintaining the Zuni girls’ 
cultural persona while residing at the boarding school. In accordance with 
the regimented atmosphere at the school, boys and girls were segregated 
not only in the dormitory, but on the playground as well. 
Lowell Panteah recalled, 


The girls had to play on their own side.” 
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Fig. 5.12. Boys spinning tops at the sanatorium school, 1928. Photographer unknown. Reproduced from a report 
by H. L. Morrison. Courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 





Fig. 5.13. Girls playing croquet, 1928. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of the family of Nello T. Guadagnoli, 
Gallup, New Mexico. 
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As the school curriculum was developed, other activities were offered 
to the students. Assistant Supervisor E. A. Hammond reports in 1920 that 
choir and music instruction was given on Thursday evenings and that the 
“Literary Society” met twice a month on Friday evening. Apparently, the 
boarding school also had marching band that no doubt played patriotic 
American tunes. In his 1919 report, Washington Endicott pointed out that 
the band had been “weakened” by the transfer of several musicians to 
the Albuquerque Indian School. He also noted that their uniforms were 
at least eight years old and, although they were in “a remarkable state of 
preservation,’ should be replaced. Even though this request was not in 
Superintendent Bauman’s yearly budget request, Endicott declared that 
“the Zuni school boys should have new suits.””5 

The federal Indian education policy that emphasized patriotism was 
apparently alive and well at the Zuni Boarding School, demonstrated by 
the fact that one of Superintendent Oliver’s first official duties in 1907 was 
to order a new American flag for the school. The flagpole at the board- 
ing school was much higher than the one at the day school and, he rea- 
soned, needed a larger flag (ten feet by sixteen feet) to make a proper 
appearance.”° 


As can be understood by comments made by former boarding-school 
students, even decades after they attended classes at Black Rock, their 
experiences had a profound affect upon their lives in many ways. Time 
has perhaps softened some of the harshness of their experiences, and the 
former students have come to appreciate the skills they learned. But their 
daily life was dramatically changed when they boarded that school wagon 
down in the Middle Place and slowly wound their way up the dirt road 
to the top of basalt formation to reside, at least temporarily, in this new 
place—the town of Black Rock. 


CHAPTER 6 


Appropriating Place: 
Black Rock, an Agency Town 


As Zuni students did their best to make a “home” out of their dormitory 
at Black Rock, the government employees, traders, and other non-Zunis 
who lived in the new town also endeavored to create a place where they 
could comfortably reside. And, indeed, in the first several decades of the 
twentieth century they did transform Black Rock into a place that was 
visually familiar to a non-Zuni and somewhat foreign-looking to many of 
the Zunis who bothered to visit there. Anglo residents took over a land- 
scape and transformed it—they bestowed meaning to this place. 


MAKING A HOME 


The first government houses at the yet to be named town of Black Rock 
were temporary structures—canvas tents and simple wooden buildings 
erected in 1904 to house dam workers. These dormitories, as they might be 
called, were located on the south side of the escarpment at its edge over- 
looking the river. These wooden structures were very portable as dem- 
onstrated by the fact that they were disassembled and moved following 
the 1909 dam breach. In May of 1910, the work camp was moved again as 
construction activities encroached upon the buildings.’ Roland Ritter, in 
his monthly reports to his supervisor H. F. Robinson, reports that “small 
foundations” for the buildings were being prepared and that lumber for 
flooring was being shipped in. In addition to moving the existing build- 
ings, lumber for new structures was also brought to the construction site. 
By August of 1910, the new camp was set up and water was pumped in from 
the boarding school’s water tank.” After repairs to the dam were com- 
pleted and the construction of the irrigation laterals had slowed, these 
temporary housing units were dismantled. 

The first permanent government-built house at Black Rock (building 
34) was constructed in 1904 and likely served as the home for John Harper 
or Herbert Robinson while they were building the dam (fig. 6.1).3 It was 
a gable-end structure commonly referred to as a hall-and-parlor-style 
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by H. G. Wilson. Courtesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


house with a rear kitchen “ell” attached to the rear. The frame structure 
was coated with cement stucco and had a wood shingle roof. The small 
front porch had a shed roof with neoclassical posts and balustrades. The 
doorway was offset to the “hall” side of the house, thus opening into the 
home’s public space. The one-bedroom cottage was typical of a style 
described as National Folk—a variant of an American folk-housing tradi- 
tion that followed the railroad west, facilitating the spread of architectural 
ideas as well as the availability of construction materials.+ This typical 
worker’s cottage was very popular in New Mexico during the late 1800s, 
particularly in early railroad neighborhoods. 

Four years later, in 1908, a second government house (building 30, 
fig. 6.2) was constructed just to the east of building 34. This distinctly styled 
building was built specifically for the agency superintendent. The single- 
story, wood-frame structure had a gable-and-wing design in the National 
Folk style. The building was remarkable for some of the exuberant archi- 
tectural details for a house located in such a remote community as Black 
Rock. Its front porch and the striking, front-facing bay window both 
featured Italianate bracketing, and there was other decorative Victorian 
detailing around the window’s eaves and sill. There were subtle pediments 
over the bay window and over the windows along the west side of the 
house. In addition, the two stone chimneys featured a projecting cornice 
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fi) prases 
Fig. 6.2. Agency superintendent's cottage (bldg. 30), 1918. Photographer unknown, reproduced from report by 
H. G. Wilson. Courtesy of National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


just below their openings, suggesting some attention to detail that was 
decorative rather than simply functional. The bay window and other 
Victorian details were classic nineteenth-century American architectural 
features that probably would have looked very foreign to the residents of 
Zuni Pueblo. As with the boarding-school buildings, the builder of this 
house wanted this structure to stand out in the new community, perhaps 
making a statement that “an important person lives here.” Although the 
cross-wing plan continued to be popular until about 1915, the irony of this 
house was that the Italianate details would have looked very out-of-date— 
old-fashioned, if you will—by the time it was built. 

In the first decades of the twentieth century, the Zuni Agency became 
a larger presence on the reservation through its educational responsibili- 
ties with the day school in the Pueblo, the boarding school at Black Rock, 
and the development of the irrigation district along the Zuni River. With 
the increasing responsibilities, more government employees came to work 
at Black Rock and the need for new housing became an important issue 
for the agency superintendent. In 1916, the federal government began to 
meet the need for new housing by constructing four hipped-roof cot- 
tages (buildings 3, 4, 45, and 47). Two identical models (buildings 3 and 4) 
were constructed a hundred yards or so east of the main boarding-school 
building and continued the east-west street alignment. Cottages 45 and 47 
were located directly south of the school’s main building and playground. 
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Fig. 6.3. Buildings constructed at Black Rock between 1906 and 1920. (Numbers correspond to building numbers 
referred to in text.) Drawing by Tracey Fedor based on plan originally prepared in 1939. Original courtesy of BIA 
Southwest Regional Office, Allbuquerque. 


These two homes faced east and formed a kind of ad hoc north-south 
streetscape at right angles to Black Rock’s main east-west layout (fig. 6.3). 
These sturdy-looking cottages with pyramidal roofs were built of 
locally quarried, rusticated sandstone, laid in long, horizontal ashlar-style 
coursing (figs. 6.4 and 6.5). In addition to the fine stonework, ornamen- 
tation included simple, sculptured rafter ends exposed just under the 
eaves. A wood-frame “mud room” was attached to the rear of the houses. 
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Fig. 6.4. Employee cottage (bldg. 3) built in early 1920s, 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA 
Southwest Regional Office, Allbuquerque. 


Fig. 6.5. Cotiage 3, side view, showing rusticated masonry and rear enclosed porch, 1939. Photographer 
unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 
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Fig. 6.6. Irrigation supervisor's cottage (bldg. 5) at Black Rock, 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA 


Southwest Regional Office, Allbuquerque. 


Cottage 47 was distinctive in that it had dormers placed on its hipped roof. 
The openings on these dormers were slatted to provide ventilation for 
the attic. The floor plans for these homes, as well as most of Black Rock’s 
early homes, can best be described as simple but functional, basically a 
modified Four Square plan in which a bathroom was later added between 
the two bedrooms. 

In 1932, a hipped-roof bungalow (building 5) was built for the irri- 
gation supervisor immediately east of houses 3 and 4. Instead of using 
ashlar masonry, the builder utilized a frame structure and finished the 
exterior with stucco (figs. 6.6 and 6.7). The house floor plan was distinc- 
tively bungalow in design—three rooms deep and two rooms wide with 
distinctly Craftsman-style detailing—except for the fact that it had no 
front porch. Instead, the front door opened directly into the living room 
and the house had a large enclosed side porch that provided a sheltered 
entrance into the kitchen. There was obviously some level of craftsman- 
ship used in the construction of this house as exemplified by the detailed 
cornice on the chimneys and the fact that this was the first home at 
Black Rock to have a fireplace. Located along the west wall in the living 
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Fig. 6.7. Northwest corner of cottage 5 showing fireplace chimney and Craftsman architectural styling, 1939. 
Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 


room, this feature was flanked by built-in bookcases characteristic of the 
Craftsman Bungalow style of design. Other Craftsman styling included 
small, high windows flanking the fireplace, built-in hall linen closets, and 
finely etched detailing on the interior door hardware. Craftsman-style 
houses were popular in the first decades of the twentieth century, coming 
out of California, where the style reached its highest art form. They were 
common patterns in design books of the time and thus became a very 
popular style for small, middle-class houses in America just before and 
after World War I.° 

Garages were built behind these houses (buildings 3, 4, and 5) to 
accommodate the growing popularity of the automobile at Black Rock. 
These were simple wood-frame structures that may have been constructed 
from prefabricated “kits” commonly purchased from catalog companies 
such as Sears, Roebuck, and Company. The exception to this style was the 
garage built for the irrigation supervisor, which utilized a stucco finish to 
match the house. 

Building 38, the small dormitory, was remodeled around 1922 and 
converted into a duplex cottage. The previously large, undivided interior 
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Fig. 6.8. Buildings constructed at Black Rock between 1920 and 1930. (Numbers correspond to building numbers 
referred to in text.) Drawing by Tracey Fedor based on plan originally prepared in 1939. Original courtesy of BIA 
Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 


space was partitioned so that each unit had a living room, kitchen, one 
bedroom, and bath—the minimal requirements for a single person or 
married couple without children working on the reservation. 

The year 1931 brought a relative flurry of house construction to Black 
Rock (fig. 6.8). Two single-family houses, a duplex cottage, and a nurse’s 
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Fig. 6.9. Employee cottage (bldg. 32) with distinctive zigzag shingle pattern, 1939. Photographer unknown. 


Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 


cottage (buildings 32, 36, 39, and 51) were built to accommodate the grow- 
ing population. Buildings 32, 36, and 39 were frame buildings finished with 
pebble-dash (coarse) stucco. They all had gable front entrances highlighted 
by full-length, open, front porches with shed roofs. In addition, they all had 
distinctive, polychromatic asphalt-shingled roofs laid in a zigzag pattern 
(fig. 6.9). This somewhat ornate and exotic roofing detail echoes features 
of the Picturesque movement popular in the late nineteenth century. 

The nurse’s cottage (building 51) was a large, three-bedroom, hipped- 
roof bungalow with lap siding painted white. Its long, low, hipped roof 
had a matching hipped roof dormer for ventilation on the front of the 
house. The house had six rooms and a full basement that contained a 
coal-burning furnace. Curiously, this cottage was located well south 
of the main housing area. In fact, it was outside the fenced-in bounda- 
ries of the agency. This boundary was demarcated by a wire fence except 
for the three-foot-high, six-hundred-yard-long sandstone wall that 
created a formal entrance to the agency along the south side of the 
property (fig. 6.10). 
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Fig. 6.10. Remnants of the low sandstone wall that formed the south boundary of government compound at Black 
Rock. The 1937 hospital is visible behind the wall. Photo by the author, 1999. 


HEALTH CARE AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE FIRST ZUNI HOSPITAL 


Health care and Black Rock have been inextricably linked since a hospi- 
tal was built for boarding-school students in 1913. Before then, the Zuni 
Agency had struggled for many years to establish some kind of Western- 
based medical care for the Zuni people. Of course, epidemic disease was 
the scourge of Native peoples throughout the North and South American 
continents since the arrival of European explorers. The ravages of smallpox, 
chicken pox, measles, diphtheria, tuberculosis, and influenza arrived with 
the arrival of the Spanish in 1540 and periodically decimated the popula- 
tions at Zuni, along with the other indigenous peoples of the Americas. 
The lack of natural antibodies meant that once these pathogenic microor- 
ganisms were introduced into the population, the disease spread quickly 
and was quite deadly. This was especially true in pre-twentieth-century 
pueblo towns where living spaces were compacted, sanitary conditions were 
rudimentary at best, and Western medicine was practically nonexistent. 

As late as 1898, a smallpox outbreak at Zuni left an estimated 282 
dead.’ It was during this smallpox epidemic, the last one to afflict the 
Pueblo, that Effa Vander Wagen, a trained nurse and wife of newly arrived 
Christian Reformed Church missionary Andrew Vander Wagen, provided 
professional medical care to those stricken.’ Some Zunis were apparently 
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impressed by the ability of Western medicine to stem the tide of the 
epidemic and urged Andrew Vander Wagen to request that a government 
physician be assigned to the Pueblo. After numerous requests, Dr. Edward 
Jackson Davis arrived in Zuni in the fall of 1903. Interestingly, this first 
doctor at Zuni was an African American, which caused some consternation 
among the Pueblo residents. It seems that Dr. Davis’s race made the Zunis 
uneasy because of their stories about the black Moor, Estévan, who had 
accompanied Coronado on his expedition in 1539 up the Zuni River val- 
ley. Estévan had made initial contact with Zuni leaders at the village of 
Hawikku and was killed, prompting Coronado’s attack and subsequent 
occupation of the village. As such, Dr. Davis’s presence, it was said, raised 
suspicions in the Pueblo. Nevertheless, Davis practiced medicine with 
some degree of success for fifteen years before leaving Zuni in 1918 to take 
another government position as inspector of colored schools.? 

The inability of Western medicine to make an impact upon Zuni 
people was due, in large part, to the influence of the Zuni medicine 
men. In a letter dated 1 July 1909, Superintendent William Oliver recom- 
mended building a hospital in the Pueblo to help “overcome the influ- 
ence of the Medicine Men.” He wrote, “The power that the Medicine Men 
have over these Indians is one of the chief influences that retards progress 
towards civilization.”*° Writing some sixteen years later, Superintendent 
R. J. Bauman stated similar sentiments: “We have a small hospital at the 
agency. The general sentiment of the Indians is to prevent the maximum 
usefulness of the hospital. Aside from the treatment of school children, 
very few patients are enrolled. The tribe is dominated to a great extent by 
native medicine men and medicine women and their treatments." 

The “small hospital” was constructed in 1913 and served primarily 
the boarding-school students (fig. 6.11). The building, located just west of 
the employee’s quarters, was a sprawling, rectangular structure made of 
locally quarried, rusticated sandstone, cut in an ashlar style to match the 
boarding school’s main building and employees’ quarters. Long, open 
porches with neoclassical styling were later roofed over and converted into 
“sleeping porches” (fig. 6.12). These porches, together with the low-profile 
roofline, gave the building a “sanatorium look” that was becoming com- 
mon in early twentieth-century Southwestern cities, such as Albuquerque, 
Tucson, and Phoenix, where people came to find fresh-air cures for 
respiratory illnesses such as tuberculosis. One Indian Service inspector, 
William R. Rosenkrans, was not impressed, however. As the building 
neared completion, he wrote, “The work on the building has been well 
done, but the plan which has been used in construction is not desirable. 
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Fig. 6.11. Zuni Boarding School hospital, 1928. Photographer unknown, reproduced from a report by H. L. 
Morrison. Courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 





Fig. 6.12. Former boarding school hospital, converted into guest quarters for BIA employees, 1939. Photographer 
unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Allbuquerque. 


The completed building looks more like a warehouse for supplies than a 
hospital building.””” 

Nonetheless, Zuni had its first hospital. Its small ward rooms were 
divided into a “girls’ side” and “boys’ side,” two bathrooms, an operating 
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room, physician’s office, and dispensary. Different government inspection 
reports described the capacity of the hospital as either fourteen or twenty 
beds. It is uncertain as to how many patients were actually attended to 
at any given time, but in 1923 only eight patient beds were apparently 
needed. Other wardroom space had been converted into living quarters 
for the domestic science teacher and visitors to the agency. A kitchen and 
dining room were located in the full basement that, as we learned earlier, 
also provided space for the boarding school’s domestic science classes. 
The building was supplied with steam heat from the nearby powerhouse, 
was connected to the community’s water and sewer system, and was lit 
with gaslights.¥ 


BARTERING AT BLACK ROCK 


As the historian E. Richard Hart points out, “Trade was ... a way of life 
among the Zuni People.”"* As evidenced by pottery types made out- 
side the Zuni area and found at the Black Rock Cutoff Road pueblo, the 
importance of trade can be traced back to the antecedents of Zuni cul- 
ture. Later, historical accounts describe the sixteenth-century Zuni town 
of Hawikku as a marketplace in a regional trade system for goods moving 
both east to west and north to south. Thus, the Zuni area linked not only 
the Great Plains with the Pacific Coast, but the American Southwest with 
the Mesoamerican provinces as well. Exotic items such as macaw feath- 
ers, marine shells, turquoise, mineral pigments, and buffalo skins were 
obtained in trade and then exchanged again for a variety of items valued 
by the Zunis. The most sought after commodity controlled by the Zunis 
was salt, which was procured from the Zuni Salt Lake—home to the Salt 
Lady—located south of the Pueblo.* 

Following the United States’ conquest of Mexico’s northern province, 
present-day New Mexico, Zuni contact with Americans, especially the 
U.S. military forces, resulted in a great deal of trade in the 1840s and 1850s. 
Supplies were bartered with exploration parties, such as the Whipple and 
Beale expeditions, that crossed Zuni lands, and Zuni farmers provided 
corn to newly created military outposts such as Fort Wingate and Fort 
Defiance. The first permanent trader at Zuni Pueblo was Ezra Buckham, 
who in 1858 set up shop in a large room in the Pueblo.’® Buckham started 
a long tradition of traders at Zuni who acted not only as merchants, but 
also as “cultural brokers,” mediating the new interface between the Zuni 
and Anglo worlds.” Although personal disputes between Buckham and 
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some Zunis precipitated his hasty departure, by 1874 “a veritable flood 
of Anglo traders swept into the Pueblo,” including Douglas D. Graham, 
Tsibon K’winna, the erstwhile trader, surveyor, construction foreman, and 
agency superintendent who arrived in 1879 to set up a store just south of 
the Pueblo.” 

With the coming of the railroad and founding of the town of 
Gallup, forty miles north of the Pueblo, in 1881, trade in American goods 
increased dramatically. Although the wagon roads between the Pueblo and 
the new railroad town were rugged and often impassible in winter, the 
demand for lumber, metal farming tools, and household items was great. 
By 1889 there were nine traders living on the reservation and another thirty 
located outside its boundaries. Men such as the Bennett brothers, Benjamin 
“Doc” Sylvester, William Bickel, William Roberts, Charles H. Kelsey, the 
Barth family, and E J. Van Moll, among others, became well-known fixtures 
in the Pueblo and up at Black Rock during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. By this time Zunis had shifted from trading for macaw 
feathers and buffalo robes to exchanging wheat, hay, wool, and other 
sheep- or livestock-related products for Western-made wares.” 

The traders were required to be licensed by the government and were, 
for the most part, a pretty rough-and-ready bunch who usually only stayed 
a couple of years, then sold their store and inventory to another incom- 
ing entrepreneur. Sometimes these traders were suspected of being on 
the shady side of the law. The brothers Si and Sol Barth were accused in 
1870 of trading guns and whiskey to the Zunis as well as stealing provi- 
sions from the Pueblo.*® Some, such as “Doc” Sylvester, were just “old 
soldiers” drawing a pension and making a “fair living” in this out-of-the-way 
place. Sylvester wasn’t financially successful, but he was “liked by the 
Indians.” 

While other traders were not quite as notorious as the Barth brothers, 
or were just living out their years on the reservation, like Sylvester, some 
led interesting lives. William “Will” Roberts secured a license to open 
a store in Black Rock in August of 1907. Roberts was born in Biddeford, 
Maine, in 1879, served with the U.S. military in the Philippines during the 
Boxer Rebellion, and then worked for a newspaper in California. While 
in the Philippines his first wife, Charlotte, contracted tuberculosis, and 
they eventually ended up in Albuquerque in an attempt to find a cure for 
her in one of the many “lunger” sanatoriums that had sprung up there. 
Unfortunately, she passed away in November 1905, whereupon Roberts 
headed to Black Rock to work on the dam as a paymaster.” While at Black 
Rock, he married a Mexican woman, Petra Garcia, and at some time must 
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have decided that a “quick buck” could be made in the trading business. 
Misfortune followed him to Black Rock, however, and less than a year 
after opening the store, it was destroyed by fire in June 1908. Undaunted, 
Roberts immediately reapplied for a license, but this time opened his new 
store in the Pueblo. Family members later recalled that he was fluent in 
the Zuni language and was “a heck of a good Indian trader.’? However, 
Roberts soon fell into trouble with the law for allegedly failing to pay 
$116.19 on a postal account (it was also rumored that he may have embez- 
zled monies entrusted to him to buy sheep). In a letter written by the 
“postmaster” at Black Rock, Etta J. Oliver (wife of Superintendent William 
Oliver), to Roberts’s brother-in-law, Hubert Pierce, in Manchester, Iowa, 
in August 1909, she reports that Roberts and his family left Zuni under a 
cloud of suspicion and settled in St. Johns, Arizona. There, he apparently 
abandoned his wife and two young children. Etta Oliver wrote, “There are 
so many people on the lookout for Mr. Roberts, and [there are] some seri- 
ous charges against him, that I do not believe he will ever dare to return to 
this part of the country.*4 And, indeed, Will Roberts never did return to 
Black Rock. His life after leaving the Pueblo has become a family mystery. 
Silas Ghahate, a Zuni, recalled, 


Settlers [non-Zunis] would come [to Black Rock] and most would stay for 
a while and then leave and others would come in. [Whenever] I went up there 


to look for an individual he wouldn't be there.*5 


During the first decade of the twentieth century there were one to 
three trading posts operating at Black Rock, but where exactly Will 
Roberts and his contemporaries located their posts is not known. It is 
probably safe to assume that they were situated near the school or close to 
work camps while the dam was under construction. Superintendent Oliver 
wrote the commissioner of Indian Affairs that Benjamin Sylvester and 
F. J. Van Moll operated stores “near the Black Rock School” (fig. 6.13).6 
Lowell Panteah remembered from his boarding-school days that the Van 
Moll store was located south of the school. He recalled that the store faced 
north, looking over some open fields where the students used to play and 
where the present-day Black Rock fire station now sits.” These stores 
were never very substantial structures, usually wood frame or adobe, just 
big enough to hold “a good supply of merchandise for Indian and White 
trade” and small living quarters for the proprietor and his family.” 
Eventually, they were torn down to make way for the growing town’s new 
structures. 
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Fig. 6.13. The Van Moll trading post and post office at Black Rock. The man standing on the porch is identified 
as F. J. Van Moll. Date and photographer unknown. Courtesy of Palace of the Governors, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


(MNM/DCA neg. no. 70686). 


GROWTH AND CHANGE OF THE AGENCY TOWN 


As the houses, trading posts, and government structures began to fill in the 
Black Rock landscape, a distinct settlement pattern for the town emerged. 
The institutional buildings—the main school building, employee’s quar- 
ters, and hospital—were laid out along an east-west axis and faced south. 
The earliest houses were constructed a hundred yards or so to the north 
and northwest of the school, while later houses were built either along the 
main east-west axis or to the south. The livestock barn, constructed in 1906, 
established the pattern of building the livestock structures and government 
warehouses in the northeast quadrant of the town. 

An early example of this industrial side of the town’s character was 
the new flour mill constructed on the east side of Black Rock in 1922. 
Some twenty years earlier, a mill constructed of cut sandstone had been 
built on the south bank of the Zuni River just below the dam. However, 
the irrigation district, with its new canals and increased agricultural acre- 
age, had resulted in an increase in corn and wheat production by the early 
1920s, and the mill was built to accommodate this increased output.”? The 
new mill was a two-story structure constructed of shiplap siding and the 
slightest touch of classical revival styling (fig. 6.14). The new building was 
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Fig. 6.14. Flour mill at Black Rock, 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, 


Albuquerque. 


located near the western shore of Black Rock Lake and had a steam boiler 
in the basement to provide power. Apparently, the new mill met with only 
moderate success. Although Zuni women were initially excited about 
the prospect of reducing the amount of back-breaking labor required to 
grind corn using the centuries-old mano and metate, eventually the mill’s 
distance from the fields and the high fees charged by the government to 
grind the wheat and corn discouraged the use of the mill except by the 
school and government farms.>° 

Another impressive structure built in the agricultural and industrial 
section of the town was the long-awaited dairy barn that was completed 
in 1927 (fig. 6.15). The handsome barn had a Gambrel-monitor roof sup- 
ported by a first story constructed of regularly cut and finely laid sand- 
stone. It held a small herd of dairy cows that kept the school supplied 
with dairy products. A year later, a large warehouse and industrial shop 
(building 12) was built to the south of the dairy barn; and during the next 
ten years, five more warehouses and shops, including a carpentry shop, 
were built in the same general area. 

The most significant change at Black Rock during the late 1920s was 
not, however, in the built environment, but rather in the cultural and 
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Fig. 6.15. Dairy barn, 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 


educational environment. In 1927, the Zuni Boarding School was changed 
from a school designed to educate all Zuni children to a sanatorium school 
where only children “diagnosed with incipient, active, and quiescent 
cases” of tuberculosis were taught their academic lessons.>" These children 
were selected from the Pueblo’s day and mission schools. 

The increased involvement of day schools in the education of Zuni 
children had started several years earlier. A Pueblo of Zuni document on 
Zuni education notes that in 1923 Zuni students attended first and sec- 
ond grades at the day school; then some could choose to go to the board- 
ing school for grades three through six. A student wishing to pursue his 
or her education beyond the sixth grade had to attend an off-reservation 
school such as the Albuquerque Indian School.» 

In the early twentieth century there was a shift in educational policy 
that coincided with a change in attitudes about the place of the Indian 
in American society. Reversing the strongly assimilationist policies of 
Commissioner Thomas Jefferson Morgan, later commissioners, such as 
Frances Leupp, Robert Valentine, and Cato Sells, instead believed that the 
Indian was incapable of being assimilated into the white man’s society. 
Rather, these leaders of Indian policy in Washington emphasized vocational 
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skill training (rather than an academic-based curriculum) that would be 
more in keeping with the Indian’s culturally and historically subordinate 
position in American society. In other words, this new emphasis would 
better suit the Indian’s place in society—that of second-class citizen. In 
the words of Alice Robertson, school supervisor for the Creek Nation, the 
emphasis was not on teaching Indians how to be “white men,” but how to 
be “better Indians.” There was also a push within the Indian Service for 
the elimination of boarding schools and even a reduction in the number 
of reservation day schools. Instead, the policy makers wanted to incorpo- 
rate Indian education into the existing local public school system. They 
believed such a move not only would save money, but would adequately 
meet the more limited needs of Indian students. 

It was during this policy shift that the Zuni Boarding School at Black 
Rock was transformed into a sanatorium school. According to a letter 
written by W. Carson Ryan Jr., the Indian Service director of education, 
a Dr. Warner, district medical director, originally suggested this change- 
over in 1926.°4 The commissioner of Indian Affairs at the time, Charles 
H. Burke, readily accepted the idea, and the transition was completed 
within the year. The changeover also presaged future developments in 
U.S. Indian educational policy, namely, the Indian New Deal empha- 
sis on using day schools rather than boarding schools to educate Indian 
children. 

Coinciding with the decision to convert the boarding school to a 
sanatorium school was the arrival of a new superintendent for the Zuni 
Agency, George Trotter, a veteran Indian Service administrator who 
would stay at Black Rock for the next eight years. Trotter’s first task was to 
undertake a makeover of the old boarding school. The building’s interior 
was extensively remodeled—partitions in the dining room were removed, 
new floors were laid, and new closets, metal ceilings, and toilets were 
installed. Both the interior walls and exterior trim were painted to, in the 
words of Trotter, “make the entire plant presentable.” At the north end of 
the building an enclosure with a shed roof was added that functioned as a 
service entrance and was referred to as a “refrigerator porch.» 

And, after almost twenty years of pleading for additional classroom 
space by superintendents Oliver and Bauman, a new classroom building 
was finally constructed in 1928 (fig. 6.16). Ironically, this additional build- 
ing came after the boarding school was converted to a sanatorium facil- 
ity and was thus serving far fewer students that when it was originally 
requested. The new building was constructed in a Bungalow design with 
the same rusticated ashlar masonry style as many of the other structures 
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Fig. 6.16. New classroom building for the sanatorium school, 1928. Photographer unknown, reproduced from a 


report by H. L. Morrison. Courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


at Black Rock. The building featured a front dormer set in its hipped roof 
with a shed roof over the front porch that spanned the front of the struc- 
ture. The double doors opening onto double-loaded corridor, flanked by 
classrooms, welcomed students, and the symmetrically spaced, tall, verti- 
cal windows provided natural light on three sides of the building. 

Following the closure of the sanatorium school in 1934, the classroom 
building was modified by adding a neoclassical-styled balustrade to its 
front porch and replacing the front double doors with a single door flanked 
by sidelights while keeping the transom window (fig. 6.17). The interior 
space was divided into office space and the building became the main office 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ Zuni Agency. Because so many Zunis had 
business in this building, or it was where they or their relatives worked in 
the 1950s and ’6os, this building has become one of the most-remembered 
structures at Black Rock—long outliving in the Zunis’ collective memory 
of the more grandiose educational buildings once located next door. 


BLACK ROCK—THE AGENCY TOWN 


The first three decades of the twentieth century saw Black Rock grow 
from a collection of temporary work-camp shelters and tents to a small 
town with an imposing collection of educational and health care facilities, 
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Fig. 6.17. Former school classroom building converted into the Zuni Agency office, 1939. Photographer unknown. 
Courtesy of BIA Southwest Regional Office, Albuquerque. 





Fig. 6.18. Power house at Black Rock showing electrical lines that provided service to the Zuni Agency decades 
before such conveniences reached the Pueblo, 1928. Photographer unknown, reproduced from a report by H. L. 
Morrison. Courtesy of the National Archives, Washington, D.C. 


contemporary American-styled houses complete with electric lights 
and steam heat, and trading posts filled with consumer goods (fig. 6.18). 
Between 1904 and 1926, an official U.S. post office operated out of the 
boarding school or trading post, depending upon who was willing to act 
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as postmaster that year. It was a self-sufficient community, a place where 
non-Zunis could feel “at home” surrounded by familiar looking buildings, 
where time-honored academic and vocational subjects were taught, where 
white men could play cards and white women could join sewing circles and 
book clubs. And, although Zunis were permitted to enter this Anglo world 
through Indian Service employment, their real community was “down the 
hill” at the Pueblo, where most of them lived, spoke their language, and 
participated in religious ceremonies. Two distinct worlds existed, separated 
by only a short distance that began to shrink as the automobile and pick- 
up truck gradually replaced the horse and wagon at the agency. 

In addition to the distinctiveness of the built environment at Black 
Rock and the cultural activities of its Anglo residents, there was also little 
question as to who was in charge of the Pueblo’s Washington affairs— 
that responsibility and authority rested with the agency superintendent. 
Keeping in mind that Black Rock rises approximately one hundred feet 
above valley floor, when sitting in his agency office, the BIA superintendent 
reigned, both literally and figuratively, over the Pueblo. Superintendent 
R. J. Bauman was particularly noted for his imperious manner and atti- 
tude as reflected by his comments about the Zuni tribal government in his 
1916 annual report: 


The Zuni Indians have a tribal government body consisting of a Governor, 
Lt. Governor, tenientes [councilmen], war chiefs, sun priests, and various 
other officers. The personnel does [sic] not include the reliable and intelli- 
gent members of the tribe. They are types that antagonize any move 
towards progress. They are a great hindrance to the progress of civilization. 
It would be very difficult to eliminate them as they have such a grip on the 
people. I compromise with them and detail them to do some of the minor 
details of the enforcement of orders. We get along all right that way. They 
are a hindrance to the performance of my duty, but I have given them 
plainly to understand that where their views are not in conformity with 
the view of Washington, they will be ignored. Some years ago, we, they and 
myself, had a tryout as to who should rule. Since that time they are not so 
arrogant and do not oppose me in the same way as formerly [emphases 
added] .3° 


Some time later, John Collier, commissioner of Indian Affairs in the 
Roosevelt administration and recognized Indian reformer, characterized 
Bauman as a “hostile czar” and commented once that “Bauman is the 
government at Zuni.” 
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Not all agency superintendents were quite as imperialist in their 
behavior toward the people they supposedly served. George Trotter was 
known for having a more tempered and respectful demeanor as shown in 
his 1927 annual report: “The Zuni Indians have a governing body of offi- 
cials consisting of a Governor, Lt. Governor, six tenienties chosen by the 
high priest who tend to law and order, to settling of estates, and to the par- 
titioning of the irrigable land from the individual Indians. These officers 
are quite reliable and are of average intelligence. They are of help to the 
superintendent and I am heartily in favor of not only continuing their ser- 
vices, but I am of the opinion that their power should be extended” (empha- 
ses added).3* Regardless of whether the superintendent was a “hostile 
czar” or a benevolent dictator, the fact that these outsiders held such 
authority over the Zuni people was a source of displeasure and frustra- 
tion for many Zuni, particularly those who believed in Zuni autonomy. 
As Robert Lewis, former governor of the Pueblo, stated years later, “The 
superintendents had their own little kingdom up there at Black Rock.” 

The anthropologist Edward Spicer has characterized agency towns in 
Arizona and New Mexico—these new places such as Black Rock, Keams 
Canyon, Peach Springs, Tuba City, Whiteriver, and Sacaton—as follows: 


By the 1930’s the Indian agency had grown into a peculiar expression of 
Anglo culture, quite different from other types of communities elsewhere in 
the United States. It was a place where an enclave of Indian Bureau employ- 
ees lived a life in large degree separate and distinct from the Indians about 
them. There were usually strong caste feelings which kept the Anglos and 
Indians from marrying or intermingling in ordinary intimate social life... . 
[Indians] did not participate in policy determination by the men who had 
control over them. Schools and school policy were imposed from above. The 
whole system of democratic community organization which existed else- 


where in the United States was suspended here.*° 
Leo Nastacio, a Zuni, remembered, 
That’s where the bosses live... . [T]hey always have.” 


The creation of Black Rock as a place “where the bosses lived” was 
inextricably tied to the federal Indian policies of the time. Its location, its 
built environment, and the administrative decisions made were designed 
to promote the assimilation of the Zuni people into the Anglo world. 
However, the failure of the Zuni Dam to fulfill the promises made by its 
designers regarding its irrigation potential, as well as the strong cultural 
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identity of the Zuni people themselves, combined to defeat the govern- 
ment’s assimilationist policies aimed at dismantling Pueblo culture. 
Instead, the Zunis accepted the new agricultural technologies and educa- 
tional opportunities offered them and learned to co-exist with the new 
community on the black rocks. 

But the winds of change were in the air. In February 1928, the now- 
famous study entitled The Problem of Indian Administration, otherwise 
known as the Meriam Report, was submitted to the secretary of the interior, 
pointing out the failures of past federal Indian policy and recommending 
changes that would, in the words of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
“make the Indian a self-sustaining, self-respecting American citizen.”4 The 
question was, How would these changes affect the community of Black 
Rock and its relationship with the Zuni people? 


CHAPTER 7 


Taking Back Black Rock: The Indian 
New Deal and Self-Determination 


The world is constantly changing. Change affects individuals, commu- 
nities, and cultures. Sometimes it is almost imperceptibly slow, while 
other times it comes fast and in a dramatic fashion. In the first half of 
the twentieth century, after an initial flurry of activity, the sleepy, remote 
little town of Black Rock moved along at its own pace, and the people 
who worked for the Indian Service plodded along directing the Zuni’s 
affairs; they came and went while the Zunis did their best to cope with it 
all. However, as the second half of the century began to wind down there 
was significant change in federal Indian policy that greatly impacted how 
this place—Black Rock—would move into the new millennium. 


U.S. INDIAN POLICY COMES UNDER FIRE 


By 1934, the dual policies of allotment and assimilation had been experi- 
encing a slow, but seemingly inevitable, death. Despite attempts to liber- 
alize various provisions of the Dawes Act in the first decades of the 1900s, 
the policy of allotment was fundamentally contradictory; namely, it 
forced Indian people to accept the responsibilities of land ownership and 
American citizenship, but deprived them of the political system necessary 
to carry out these responsibilities. This led to the loss of tribal lands to 
non-Indian ownership, which, together with the lack of financial resources, 
gave rise to an increase in Indian poverty. The result was a decline in 
tribal self-esteem and cultural heritage caused in part by the absolute and 
heavy-handed authority wielded by many of the Indian Service agents and 
superintendents.’ 

The Pueblo of Zuni resisted the continuous government efforts to 
allot lands. As early as 1914, Zuni governor Henry Gaspar wrote to the 
secretary of the interior: “I do not think at this time that it would be 
altogether best to be free from the Indian Bureau because many of these 
people [Zunis] are ignorant of the laws and customs of the Whites.” 
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Although every Zuni Agency superintendent, from William J. Oliver in 
1906 to R. J. Bauman in the 1910s and ’20s, and finally George Trotter in 
the late 1920s, vigorously pursued allotment of Zuni lands, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs Cato Sells believed that allotment for tribes living in 
the Southwest was a futile effort given the region’s aridity and their 
lack of preparedness for such a culture change.> Nonetheless, as late as 
1927, Superintendent Trotter wrote the commissioner of Indian Affairs 
complaining that little work had been done in the farm fields because 
of ceremonial activities. He suggested that allotment efforts should be 
stepped up. Trotter wrote, “While just at the present time it may not 
be too popular among certain organizations, I believe the very best 
thing that could be done for these Indians would be to allot them all 
the irrigable land on the reservation.”* However, the “ceremonial activi- 
ties” alluded to by Trotter as reason to pursue allotment were part of the 
very reason why governmental policies to force Zunis to abandon their 
“pagan rites and rituals” were unsuccessful. Their intractable and 
indefatigable will to survive as a culture, together with their inherent ties 
to the Middle Place and the land surrounding it, gave Zunis the strength 
to survive much of the government’s assimilation efforts. Change 
and adapt to some of the White Man’s ways—yes. Become a part of 
them—no. 

Of course, another major reason that allotment did not take place at 
Zuni was simply the fact that the Zuni Dam and irrigation project was 
an abject failure. Despite repeated attempts to fight the silt problem and 
increase the dam’s reservoir capacity, the government engineers finally 
had to admit that the project’s irrigation capabilities would never reach 
the lofty goals first envisioned at the turn of the century. As such, Zuni 
farmers continued to irrigate and farm the Zuni River valley, but there 
was never enough irrigable land to divide up among the population and 
encourage the creation of individual farmsteads. 

On the national scene, Indian reform groups, spearheaded by the 
American Indian Defense Association, had since the early 1920s been push- 
ing hard for Indian civil rights, the restoration of reservation lands, the 
preservation of Indian culture and society, and an increase in federal finan- 
cial assistance for economic development, education, and public health.’ 
Their efforts, and the resultant public opinion, forced the federal govern- 
ment to take a hard look at their Indian policy. 

The government brought in an outside consultant, the well-respected 
Brookings Institution, to conduct a thorough study of the problem. In 1928, 
its study, The Problem of Indian Administration, commonly referred to as 
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the Meriam Report, was published. It harshly criticized U.S. Indian policy 
for its lack of funding, excessive centralization of authority, lack of plan- 
ning, and the Indian Service’s emphasis on management rather than 
attempting to actually improve the quality of life for Indian people. The 
report’s far-reaching conclusions emphasized poor health and living con- 
ditions among the general Indian population and the lack of economic 
opportunity. It recommended sweeping changes in health care and edu- 
cation, such as the elimination of boarding schools in favor of reserva- 
tion-based day schools, and in the structure of the Indian Service, such as 
decentralization and the establishment of a planning division devoted to 
the development of Indian resources. It also called for the federal govern- 
ment to encourage the development of tribal governments with increased, 
but still limited, power and recommended that the government make 
loans to tribes for economic development. Finally, while not strictly aban- 
doning the idea of assimilation, the Meriam report suggested tempering 
the government’s previous hard-line attitude.® As the historian Lawrence 
Kelly writes, “Most important, the report urged the federal government 
to adopt a policy of cultural pluralism toward the Indians in place of the 
traditional assimilationist philosophy. While giving ‘all practicable aid 
and advice’ to those Indians who wished to ‘merge into the social and 
economic life of the prevailing civilization; the report urged the gov- 
ernment to permit the Indian ‘who wants to remain an Indian and live 
according to his old culture’ to do so.”” These recommendations from the 
Meriam report were the foundation for congressional debate that eventu- 
ally resulted in the Indian Reorganization Act. 


THE INDIAN NEW DEAL 


The federal government’s policy of allotment officially came to an end 
on 18 June 1934 with the signing of Indian Reorganization Act, the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, named after its congressional sponsors, Congressman 
Edgar Howard (Democrat, Nebraska) and Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
(Democrat, Montana). The Indian Reorganization Act (IRA), commonly 
known as the “Indian New Deal” to link it with President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s other ambitious government programs of the time, was, phil- 
osophically, a radical departure from the government’s previous policy of 
allotment and assimilation. Its fundamental aims were the development of 
Indian economic resources and the restoration of Indian self-determination 
through the revival of tribal governments.* 
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Leading the charge for the act’s passage and implementation was the 
newly appointed commissioner of Indian Affairs—the energetic and con- 
troversial John Collier. Collier had been the executive secretary for the 
American Indian Defense Association, and with the support of the new 
Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes and the help of longtime Indian 
activists such as Allan Harper, Oliver LaFarge, and Lewis Meriam, he 
drafted a comprehensive bill for congressional review. In part it called for 
organizing tribal governments to promote civil liberties, political respon- 
sibility, and economic independence, promoting the study of Indian civi- 
lization, abolishing the allotment system and returning previously allotted 
lands to their respective tribes, restoring the quality of the land degraded 
by previous governmental policies, and establishing a special court to 
oversee self-governance issues. Collier did not, however, get everything he 
wanted, and opposition came from both Indian and non-Indian sources. 
The final bill was a compromise between reformers and assimilationists. 
As such, it repealed allotment laws, authorized monies for new land pur- 
chases and a revolving credit fund for tribes, established Indian prefer- 
ence hiring practices, and authorized monies for college and vocational 
training and monies to organize tribal governments.® 

The issue of self-governance was a particularly vexing one for the 
legislators, and they employed a novel way of approaching the problem. 
The IRA called for a referendum whereby each federally recognized tribe 
could decide whether or not they wanted to be a part of the act’s self- 
governance provisions. If the tribe voted to accept the responsibility for 
self-government, it would have to write and adopt a tribal constitution 
that vested power in a duly elected tribal council. The council would then 
be entitled to legal counsel, have control over tribal land sales, have the 
ability to negotiate with other governmental agencies and review federal 
appropriations affecting Indian people. If the tribe decided not to par- 
ticipate in self-governance, they would remain under the direct control of 
the Indian Service.’ 

Thus, the IRA was the first step for those who wished to see Indians 
become a more integral part of the twentieth century while at the same 
time retaining their traditional society. In the words of historian Graham 
Taylor, the act “would not simply replicate the Anglo-American patterns 
of local government but would seek to promote forms of community 
self-determination enabling Indians to function in a modern economic 
environment within the framework of their own traditional cultural insti- 
tutions. ...The program was directed toward economic development that 
would not disrupt the traditional society." Following the act’s passage, 
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John Collier offered his thoughts about the effects of self-governance 
upon Indian society: “The Indian is not a ‘rugged individualist’; he func- 
tions best as an integrated member of a group, clan or tribe. Identification 
of his individuality with clan or tribe is with him a spiritual necessity. If 
the satisfaction of this compelling sentiment is denied him—as it was for 
half a century or more—the Indian does not ... merge into white group 
life. Through a modernized form of Indian tribal organization, adapted 
to the needs of the various tribes, . . . it is possible to make use of this pro- 
verbial latent civic voice.””” 

And in theory at least, there was to be a marked change in the Indian 
Service employees’ attitude toward the people they were supposed to 
serve. The Indian Service reorganized and brought in anthropologists 
to “educate” employees about Indian life and culture. And “Indian pref- 
erence” hiring practices brought more Indian people into positions of 
responsibility within the organization. Again, in the words of Graham 
Taylor, this reorganization “marked the first time in the history of Indian’s 
relations with the government that a conscious attempt was made to take 
the Indian point of view into account and shape the program to meet 
Indian needs rather than reshape the Indians.” 

As might be expected, the earliest tribal councils that formed were 
not always experienced enough with the intricacies of the federal govern- 
ment’s bureaucracy or the machinations of the outside world to deal with 
complex issues. Thus, the Indian Service often provided strong “guidance” 
to the councils. Council actions that rubber-stamped the government- 
endorsed positions were said by federal policy makers to be acting in a 
“spirit of cooperation,” while, at the same time, tribal council views were 
still routinely ignored. However, tribes did have new lobbying organiza- 
tions, such as the National Congress of American Indians, to register their 
dissatisfaction with government policy or legislation.“ 

Despite its limitations, the Indian Reorganization Act did provide 
some degree of political autonomy for those tribes that wished to use it and 
offered new financial assistance programs for economic development. 
And, although the act did not provide John Collier and his staff of 
reformers all they had requested, they found new ways to accomplish 
their goals by working with other New Deal organizations, such as the 
Public Works Administration, to build new facilities and community 
infrastructure, and the Farm Security Administration, to rehabilitate 
Indian land. And both agencies created needed jobs for Indian people on 
the reservation. As the 1930s wore on and the Great Depression worsened 
for most of America, Collier’s aggressive approach to finding monies for 
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Indian issues and the subsequent large congressional appropriations 
for the Indian Service helped tribes all across the western United States 
weather the country’s economic woes. 


THE INDIAN NEW DEAL AT ZUNI PUEBLO 


Male voters at the Pueblo of Zuni approved adoption of the Indian Reor- 
ganization Act in January 1935 by holding the first-ever general election 
for tribal officers. Prior to this, starting in the Spanish colonial times, 
tribal officials, the governor, lieutenant governor, and councilmen, or 
tenientes, had been appointed by the head bow priest and thus were sub- 
ordinate to the tribe’s religious council. However, with increasing fed- 
eral intervention in the Pueblo’s affairs beginning in the late nineteenth 
century and expanding dramatically following the construction of the 
Zuni Dam, the religious theocracy at Zuni began to break down. The 
U.S. government’s suppression of traditional religious authority resulted 
in the arrests of bow priests and their eventual relinquishment of politi- 
cal responsibilities. The result was serious political factionalism within 
the tribe during the first three decades of the twentieth century; this was 
compounded by the social, political, and economic changes taking place 
at the Pueblo during this period. By holding general elections and thus 
implicitly implementing the provisions of the newly passed IRA, the 
Pueblo took its first formal steps toward self-governance in the eyes of 
federal officials. 

Although the Zunis did not formally ratify a tribal constitution until 
1970, for the next forty-five years the tribe operated under a set of unwrit- 
ten rules that followed the basic structure of tribal self-governance out- 
lined in the IRA. During this time, the governor and Zuni Tribal Council 
gradually assumed more and more responsibility for an increasingly wider 
range of programs and activities affecting the Pueblo, including supervis- 
ing the irrigation project, adjudicating individual water rights, oversee- 
ing road construction and maintenance, and managing tribal enterprises. 
Coinciding with this increase in tribal responsibility was a reorganization 
of the Indian Service, or, as it was now more commonly being called, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA). In 1935, the BIA consolidated all its Pueblo 
programs into a new entity called the United Pueblos Agency. Under this 
reorganization the once semi-autonomous Zuni Agency was relegated to a 
sub-agency status and placed under the administrative control of the new 
agency located in Albuquerque.”* Zuni tribal officials strongly protested this 
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move, even though it eliminated the frequently controversial, and often 
adversarial, superintendent’s position at Black Rock. As they had in the 
nineteenth century when the government’s Indian agent was headquar- 
tered in far-away Santa Fe, Zuni officials claimed that having BIA author- 
ity located in Albuquerque, 150 miles to the east, would result in the 
Pueblo getting less personalized attention and would hamper their efforts 
toward achieving self-governance.” In a July 1948 letter to United Pueblos 
Agency superintendent Eric Hagberg, Zuni governor Leopolodo Eriacho 
expressed the frustration of having a BIA representative with only lim- 
ited authority and interest in Zuni affairs: “We specifically request that 
we have a chance to know who is being sent out [to the Pueblo] and that we 
be given time to investigate this man and decide if we want him. ... We 
have had one Eastern Hotshot after another who has done nothing but 
mess things up and keep us all upset. .. .We are fed up on this and do not 
want any more of it.” 

However, although the Zuni government was now duly elected and 
assuming more responsibility, the BIA was not by any means out of the 
picture. Writing in 1948, former United Pueblos Agency superintendent 
Sophie Aberle recalled that Zuni in particular seemed to have difficulty 
adjusting to the newfound opportunities in civil administration. She 
noted that the traditional nature of Zuni political organization made it 
difficult for the tribe to create a truly independent civil authority and that 
the tribe, in general, was having a difficult time changing their economic 
values. In addition, Aberle recognized the lack of experience among the 
Zuni people in handling their own governmental affairs in part “due to 
strong paternalistic Federal control of the [tribe’s] civil affairs ... up until 
1935.” While, in theory, the new BIA policies promoted self-government, 
in fact, consultation with the tribal government was sometimes sporadic 
and their opinions often went unheeded by government policy-makers 
and bureaucrats.’ 

In addition to the challenge of forming and legitimizing a new sec- 
ular tribal government, the Zuni Tribe spent most of the 1930s battling 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs over land-management practices, farming 
and livestock issues, and the need to expand the reservation boundaries. 
The irrigation project, designed to improve productivity for Zuni farm- 
ers, actually had the reverse effect; and by the mid-1930s, the tribe faced 
serious land conservation problems, notably, an increase in erosion and 
serious arroyo down-cutting. By this time, the government had built 
additional dams upstream from the Zuni Dam at Black Rock; however, 
these, too, encountered structural failures and heavy silting. 
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THE DAM FAILS AGAIN 


As an exclamation point to the problem, there was another major breach 
of the Zuni Dam in 1936. Just as it had in 1909, water penetrated under- 
neath the south end of the dam through old channels and newly created 
ones. The ground surface collapsed, creating sinkholes and deep cracks 
across the edge of the basalt escarpment. The reservoir’s water escaped 
through the rift and flowed in a torrent downstream toward the Little 
Colorado River. Although the breach was catastrophic, causing a 110-foot 
length of basalt to settle, the dam itself remained structurally sound and 
intact. 

Zuni laborers, under the supervision of BIA engineers and construc- 
tion foremen, were soon back at work cleaning up the debris and remov- 
ing massive amounts of rock and earth in order to rebuild the damaged 
portion and construct a new earthen dike, the government’s latest solu- 
tion designed to prevent another failure. The dam’s new structural com- 
ponent, a 1,650-foot levee, stretched from the south retaining wall of the 
spillway along the reservoir’s shoreline, thus creating a further visual 
imposition of Western engineering on the landscape. The levee was com- 
prised of earth, three to four inches thick, and compacted by “sheep- 
foot” rollers pulled by tractors—the mechanized descendent of the 1909 
method when Zuni sheep were brought onsite to compact the earthen 
fill. Construction began in 1937 and lasted about six months. This time, 
the laborers were assisted by marked improvements in mechanized 
equipment. Bulldozers and tractors equipped with scrapers facilitated 
the rock removal process, and new, larger dump trucks hauled gravel in 
double shifts from a pit south of the Pueblo. One can imagine how this 
vehicular activity must have caused quite a stir in the still small and less- 
mechanized Pueblo as the bulldozers extracted the gravels from the 
nearby hills and large trucks rumbled back and forth from the gravel pit 
to the dam site. Once again, the ubiquitous din of a large-scale construc- 
tion project emanating from Black Rock broke the agrarian silence of the 
Zuni River valley.”° 


ECONOMICS, EDUCATION, AND HEALTH CARE 


The dam problems coupled with continued soil erosion caused an actual 
decrease in irrigable land and forced Zunis to focus their economic devel- 
opment on livestock and the arts and crafts industry. This resulted in a 
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dramatic increase in the number of cattle and sheep being grazed on the 
reservation and highlighted the need for further land acquisition by the 
tribe. By 1934 the reservation boundaries were fenced, thus restricting the 
Zuni livestock herds and, at the same time, causing the land to be seri- 
ously overgrazed. Indian New Deal programs permitted the government 
to purchase land in trust for the tribe, thus alleviating but certainly not 
eliminating the overgrazing and soil erosion problems. Voluntary and 
government-ordered stock reductions became a regular occurrence for 
the Zuni stockman. Eventually, the reservation was divided into grazing 
units, and permits were issued to control the number of animals a Zuni 
could own.” 

Although preoccupied with land issues reservation-wide, Superinten- 
dent George Trotter was also overseeing some significant changes at Black 
Rock. As a result of a government survey that indicated a high number of 
Zuni children had contracted tuberculosis, the boarding school was con- 
verted to a sanatorium school in 1927. Health workers moved through the 
Pueblo identifying sick children and took them to Black Rock, where they 
resided at the boarding school. There they received medical and nutri- 
tional attention while continuing their schoolwork. Although the stu- 
dents were no longer required to wear military-style uniforms or march 
in formation, the school still emphasized traditional American values and 
enforced an “English-only” language policy. The ramifications of this pol- 
icy are still widely debated, but as expressed by the former Zuni postmas- 
ter and Tribal Councilman Virgil Wyaco, “I learned more English [on the 
playground] than in the classroom. Our playground language was neither 
polite nor grammatical, but I gained a fluency then that has been useful ever 
since.””* 

Because the children were considered in generally poor health, the 
more physically taxing vocational training programs were discontinued. 
The sanatorium school lasted only a few years, however; and by 1934, the 
large, imposing main building closed its doors to Zuni schoolchildren 
for good. Commissioner John Collier, long an advocate for day schools, 
secured funding for a new Zuni day-school campus. Completed in 1935, 
the new school served all elementary school students and was located just 
a few hundred yards north of the Pueblo.* The era of boarding school 
education at Black Rock was over. 

As educational matters became refocused in the Pueblo, Black 
Rock expanded its role in tribal health care. Although medicine men 
in the Pueblo still held sway over most of the population when it came 
to health care, over the years many Zunis had gradually become more 
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accustomed to utilizing Western medicine. This was due, in part, to the 
efforts of the agency physician first brought to the Pueblo at the turn of 
the century, and later through the Zunis’ own experience with the small 
hospital built for the boarding school. In the mid-1920s a field nurse sup- 
ported by the American Indian Defense Association, the reform group 
led by John Collier, was assigned to the Pueblo, and she made daily 
rounds to the houses in the village. Acceptance by Zunis was slow; in fact, 
Superintendent George Trotter remembered that Navajos from neighbor- 
ing reservations were the most frequent users of the hospital facilities in 
the 1920s.~4 

By 1933, the Zunis were apparently ready for a new, more mod- 
ern hospital. In a meeting between the governor and the Tribal 
Council, George Trotter, and two unidentified men, Mr. Monahan and 
Mr. Montgomery (presumably BIA employees), the governor asked for a 
“fully equipped hospital, a surgeon, physician, and dentist,’ noting that 
it was too far for Zunis to travel to Gallup for such care.” Fortunately 
for the Zunis, their request for a new health care facility came just as 
Congress was appropriating large sums of money for projects under 
Collier's Indian New Deal programs. In late 1933, they earmarked more 
than $1.5 million for the construction of twelve new Indian hospitals, and 
Zuni was awarded $125,000 for a new facility at Black Rock.” 

The design of the new hospital was significantly different from that 
employed for the boarding school and most of the other government 
buildings constructed in the community (fig. 7.1). Completed in 1937, the 
hospital had a definite “pueblo look” to it in massing and scale and use of 
locally quarried Zuni sandstone for its exterior masonry. In addition, its 
flat roof and highly organized window arrangement gave the impression 
that the building hugged the ground, rising out of the earth, as opposed 
to sitting on top of it. The irregularly shaped sandstone slabs laid in an 
ashlar masonry style gave the structure a more “organic” look than the 
previously constructed government buildings, which used more regularly 
shaped stone. The relatively small window openings were reminiscent of 
Zuni houses built at the Pueblo during this period.” 

When originally constructed, the hospital had forty-five rooms and a 
full basement that housed supply rooms and the coal-fired furnace. It was 
wired for electricity, and a 1939 BIA inventory report notes that it had one 
telephone with an extension. The building was constructed in a slightly 
offset cross-axial plan with two long, double-access hallways dividing the 
interior space. Each axis had a specific health care function—wardrooms, 
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Fig. 7.1. New Indian Service hospital at Black Rock, 1939. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of BIA Southwest 
Regional Office, Albuquerque. 


neonatal care, examination rooms, pharmacy, and a wing for the kitchen 
and administrative offices. The two-chair dental clinic was a distinctive 
feature of the new hospital. An open, flagstone-paved porch graced the 
building on the south and looked out upon Dowa Yalanne. 

The design of the new hospital was consistent with federal govern- 
ment architects’ response to a call for more regionalism in their designs 
during the 1930s.** The use of a regionally inspired style together with 
vernacular materials was the crux of what architects refer to as a “public 
works” style, referring to buildings designed by Franklin Roosevelt’s Public 
Works Administration. Commissioner of Indian Affairs John Collier 
was particularly emphatic that BIA projects follow this philosophy. He 
noted that previous structures on Indian reservations were a “conglom- 
eration of nondescript masses of wood, brick, stone or other building 
materials, totally devoid of architectural feeling” and were more often 
than not driven by appropriation dollars rather than architectural theory. 
As described in a 1934 BIA newsletter, the new building program utilized 
“Indian forms of architecture” that were more than decorative motifs, but 
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instead incorporated an “essential Indian structural character” that har- 
monized this character with necessary adaptations for modern utility.” 

The large number of building projects initiated by New Deal pro- 
grams necessitated that the government hire outside architects to keep 
up with the project load and accompanying time constraints. For Indian 
Service projects, Collier insisted that when designing a public building, 
the architects take into account the vernacular styles popular in the local 
community as well as being sympathetic to the landscape. He instructed 
the architects to keep the designs “simple” and incorporate native build- 
ing materials. Finally, Collier wanted to maximize opportunities for 
Indian employment during construction of the buildings. Collier believed 
that a structure incorporating his instructions would promote a pride of 
ownership in these buildings because the Indians would help erect it, use 
it, and, therefore, take responsibility for maintaining it3° The new hospi- 
tal at Black Rock satisfied these criteria. 

While design plans were being prepared for the new hospital, it 
was becoming clear to Superintendent Trotter and other Indian Service 
officials that the old boarding school buildings were going to become 
something of a “white elephant.” Trotter believed that the old dormitory 
building was “not adapted to use as a sanatorium and would be most 
unsightly if left to fall into ruins.”** The superintendent, who in 1934 was 
serving the last year of his tenure at Zuni, recommended razing the old 
school building and using the site for the new hospital. He suggested that 
such a plan would save the government money by not having to extend 
utility lines to a new location. In addition, Trotter argued, the building 
stone from the school could be reused for the new hospital. By October 
1934, following the sanatorium’s closure, Trotter still had not heard any 
word on the government’s decision to tear down the building and reuse 
the native stone. He had done some further thinking about his initial 
proposal some eight months earlier and had calculated that the old 
building had “more than 11,000 cubic feet of dressed stone” that could 
be used for the new hospital at a savings to the government of $1,100. 
Furthermore, Trotter argued, Zunis could assist with the demolition and 
utilize the salvageable materials for other construction projects and build- 
ing repairs. Construction superintendent Roy H. Bradley did not endorse 
Trotter’s idea, however, noting that the stone from the old dormitory was 
“nothing but a veneer” and thus did not have the monetary value given 
it by the agency superintendent.» A few weeks later, following a site 
visit by Indian Service construction personnel, Trotter wrote the com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs with a new plan, abandoning the idea of 
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demolition in favor of converting the old dormitory into a multipurpose 
structure: 


The basement of the dormitory, with very little change, can be converted 
into a suitable jail; while the first floor of the building can be used for an 
employees’ club and quarters. It would be necessary to make the improve- 
ments which have not been made since the fire occurred in the attic of 

this building [in 1933], but which was temporarily repaired, and the $1200 
requested would place this building in good condition and would supply 
needed quarters for employees. With very little expense, the school building, 
which is a substantial structure, could be made into a roomy office building, 


so much needed at Zuni.3+ 


THE TOWN OF BLACK ROCK MATURES 


As it turned out, Trotter’s revised plans for the dormitory were not carried 
out. The building’s twenty-eight rooms became much-needed employees’ 
quarters, and other structures formerly associated with the school were 
also converted for new uses (fig. 7.2). The old boarding-school hospital 
was changed to an eleven-room “guest house” for visitors to the commu- 
nity, but eventually it fell into disrepair by the early 1950s, when it was 
used for storage. The “new” classroom building—the long-awaited facility 
that was finally built in 1928—-was remodeled to become the main BIA 
office and focal point of government interaction with the Zuni people 
and their tribal leaders. Following the eventual demolition of the school 
buildings in the late 1950s, the BIA office became somewhat of a local 
landmark, and many Zunis today still refer to the structure as the “BIA 
office” and have memories of when it played an important part in gov- 
ernmental relations between the Zunis and the federal government. It also 
left some lasting impressions on young Jerome “Joe” Zunie, whose father 
was one of the Zuni BIA employees who worked in the office in the early 
1950s: “Yeah, we'd go and see our Dad. ... they had this rubber mat along 
the hallway where you could walk and hear it squeaking and the smell of the 
rubber and the people that smoked in the office, and the coffee, .. . the smell 
of the coffee, the smell of the paper. It was a different smell? 

Although the plan drawing made in February 1939 of government- 
owned buildings at Black Rock gives us an excellent idea of the commu- 
nity’s built environment at that time, it unfortunately does not give us the 
complete picture. This drawing only shows the structures listed on the 
BIA’s official building inventory. Missing are privately owned structures 
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Fig. 7.2. Buildings constructed at Black Rock between 1930 and 1939. (Numbers correspond to building numbers 
referred to in text.) Drawing by Tracey Fedor based on plan originally prepared in 1939. Original courtesy of BIA 
Southwest Regional Office, Allbuquerque. 
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such as old trading posts (none of which were in operation by 1939), a 
Christian Reformed Church and missionary’s house, and any features 
associated with the Zuni Tribal Fair, which was held sporadically at Black 
Rock during the first half of the twentieth century. 

The tribal fair grounds were located at the south end of Black Rock, 
just south of buildings 48 and 49. Building 49 was a two-room, wood- 
frame building originally constructed in 1908 as an “exhibit hall” for 
projects made by boarding-school students. The tribal fair was only a 
moderate success and never seemed to get much attention when it was 
held at Black Rock. The fair’s competition was the Gallup Inter-Tribal 
Ceremonial, inaugurated in 1921 to promote regional tourism in west- 
central New Mexico, and apparently many Zunis chose to attend this 
large, pan-Indian event rather than support their own fair. 

In 1935, Zuni interest in the fair was resurrected and the Indian Service’s 
farm agent at the time, F. Ellis Neilson, tried to promote the event by mar- 
keting it as “distinctly Zuni as possible.” He designed a program “not just for 
men and boys but for women and girls as well.” Events included a women’s 
pottery race where Zuni women in full traditional dress raced a hundred 
yards or so while balancing large, handmade bowls on their head. They also 
had a girl’s hoop race, a modification of the men’s traditional stick race, in 
which teams of young, school-age girls used sticks to toss small wire hoops 
around a track. Neilson attested to this event’s popularity when he wrote, 
“The race attracts much attention from all ages, men and women.” Zuni 
men over the age of fifty ran what was described as a “marathon race,” 
while younger men played a game similar to field hockey—where teams of 
six players used handmade “hockey sticks” to hit a tennis-sized ball into a 
goal. Neilson reported that the Zunis’ enthusiasm for this sport was so great 
at the 1934 fair “that it was rather difficult to get them to stop playing.”** 
The fair also featured pageants put on by tribal members. As a young man, 
former Zuni councilman Lowell Panteah remembers one that commemo- 
rated the legend of the Seven Cities of Cibola and the arrival of Coronado’s 
Spanish army in 1540: “Way back in about 35, somewhere around there, 
they built the village, like the Zuni village. It was painted like adobe and all 
that. And we had soldiers, I mean we had Zunis dressed like soldiers, like those 
Spanish when they came through looking for gold. I was in that program.” 

The 1939 plan does not show another recreation spot at Black Rock— 
the tennis courts. In the late 1920s or early ’30s, Anglo residents of Black 
Rock who had taken up the hugely popular recreational activity of the 
day were presented with two side-by-side, fenced-in courts located imme- 
diately south of the old hospital (fig. 7.3). While some later Zuni residents 
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Fig. 7.3. Tennis courts for government employees at Black Rock. The Zuni sacred mesa, Dowa Yalanne, looms in the 
background, 1944. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of the Pueblo of Zuni Tribal Archives. 


of Black Rock related their childhood amusement at watching the Anglo 
residents whack the ball around, it is not known if any Zunis took up 
the sport. 

Joe Zunie recalled, 


To the south of the big boarding school there was a tennis court... A big high 
fence with creeping ivy all over the fence... . It was a neat place. The Anglos 
used to play tennis in there and we used to watch. We used to roller skate in 


there too.3® 


The natural landscape at Black Rock was also undergoing change. 
The planting of trees and shrubs—originally proposed by Superintendent 
Oliver soon after the boarding school was built—finally came to fruition. 
In 1940, the government undertook an extensive planting project at Black 
Rock designed not only to enhance the community’s natural environment 
but to provide windbreak from the especially strong westerly winds that 
batter the Zuni Reservation every spring. The once stark landscape was 
rather suddenly transformed by the planting of New Mexico locust trees, 
Siberian elm, Russian mulberry, wild plum, Osage orange trees, pifion 
pine, Arizona cypress, and tamarisk (the now ubiquitous “salt cedar”). 
These trees, now somewhat frail and dying off, still predominate much of 
the older, residential section of the community today. 

By 1940, Black Rock was still very much an “agency town” inhabi- 
ted for the most part by non-Zunis who were employed by the federal 
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government to oversee the new tribal government, administer the vari- 
ous Indian New Deal programs on the reservation, manage the new bud- 
gets being appropriated by Congress for Indian Affairs, and operate a 
new, up-to-date hospital for the Pueblo and nearby Navajo communities. 
Although more Zunis were now on the federal payroll, they still did not 
tend to live at Black Rock. Their homes more often than not remained in 
or near the Pueblo. 

Congressional appropriations for Indian New Deal programs began 
to wane by the end of the 1930s, in part due to John Collier’s legendary 
abrasive personality, and in part by a resistance toward the increasingly 
large bureaucracy created by the programs. The shift in the country’s eco- 
nomic priorities as a result of the United States’ entry into World War II 
finally shut the door on Collier’s reforms. After years of struggling with 
Congress over funding and programs, Collier resigned as commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in January 1945.*? 

Collier’s resignation and the turmoil of world events ended a dramatic 
era of change in federal Indian policy that had a mixed legacy. Although the 
Indian New Deal produced some specific economic achievements, there was 
not as much progress in making long-term improvements to the general 
living standards of the American Indian. The concept of self-government 
was also a limited success, in part due to the tribes’ inexperience, but also 
due to Collier’s own political agenda that he was determined to impose 
upon Indian people. However, as Graham Taylor points out, the Collier 
era of Indian policy did produce a “spiritual reawakening” among tribes 
and pushed them toward a public pride in their cultural heritage which 
served as the foundation for upcoming developments in the tribes’ quest 
for true self-government.*° 


BUILDING A SENSE OF COMMUNITY AT BLACK ROCK 


As World War II wound down and victory in the Pacific was near, Congress 
again turned its attention to domestic issues. Faced with an enormous 
national debt, legislators needed to curtail government spending, and 
Indian programs and services were an easy target. Calls for eliminating 
the BIA rang through the halls of Congress and a steady stream of legis- 
lation proposed the termination of federal services for Indians. In 1947, 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs William Zimmerman put for- 
ward a plan that laid the foundation for the federal government’s now 
infamous termination policy of the 1950s and early 1960s. As the historian 
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Donald Fixico states so concisely, “Without a doubt, the Zimmerman Plan 
served as a blueprint to abrogate the federal-Indian trust relationship.”* 

As devastating as termination was to many tribes, it generally had 
no effect at the Pueblo of Zuni. However, termination’s companion pol- 
icy of relocation, whereby Indian families were offered financial incen- 
tives to relocate in urban centers for better employment opportunities, 
did result in many Zuni families leaving the reservation for decidedly 
un-Zuni like places such as Chicago, Denver, or Los Angeles. On the 
whole, however, government activities at Zuni following the war were car- 
ried on with a pretty much “business as usual” attitude. The BIA still held 
power, although the tribal government worked valiantly to make a place 
for itself in the decision-making process. The cutbacks in congressional 
funding for Indian programs resulting from the war effort were never 
restored to mid-1930s levels, and thus finding money for new projects and 
existing programs was becoming increasingly difficult. 

Robert Bunker, a young college-educated professional, came to Zuni 
Pueblo in 1947 and accepted the position of “sub-agent” for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs at Black Rock. His memoirs, Other Men’s Skies, pro- 
vide some interesting reflections about post-war life in the community 
of Black Rock. The first impression he gives us about Black Rock is that, 
even halfway through the twentieth century, it was still a remote place. 
“The Government compound,” he wrote, “sits in the middle of nowhere, 
between a road and a dam, on the end of a lava flow.” And, after almost 
fifty years of existence, there still existed a marked distinction between the 
two interconnected places—Black Rock and the Pueblo. Bunker described 
his impressions of Black Rock vis-a-vis the old village down the road: “If 
they walk out of an evening from their squared enclosures, the employ- 
ees there [at Black Rock] can see how the pifion smoke circles slowly up 
from Zuni’s five hundred roofs. Pifion smoke is a warm brown. It smells 
more the way pine needles smell than like any other pine smoke. Its fresh- 
ness pervades the entire Pueblo. But the Pueblo is four miles down the 
long watered valley from Black Rock, and even from five hundred kitch- 
ens pifion’s fragrance cannot carry so far. To heat and light Government 
quarters, the red-black brick powerhouse burns the local soft, slaking, 
dirty coal.” Bunker’s words evoke feelings of romanticism, of the primi- 
tive versus the industrial. They also emphasize a detachment from the 
Pueblo, not unlike that expressed by the young boarding-school students 
who gazed over the basalt escarpment and felt as though they were a hun- 
dred miles away from home. This detachment, which once made sense to 
the federal government when trying to assert its policies of assimilation 
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and dismantle the Pueblo, now seemed more hollow and unclear in its 
purpose as the tribal government began to assert more of its newfound 
authority. Although Bunker apparently did not fully understand the com- 
plete story of the government’s history at Black Rock, he provided this 
explanation from a contemporary point of view: “You can explain why the 
Government’s Sub-Agency is at Black Rock. Until the 1930’s there was a 
boarding school there, and if Zuni children had to go to boarding school at 
all, presumably the school couldn't be right in the Pueblo. Then when the 
Pueblo’s fine new day school was built, the old Black Rock quarters and 
the old power plant had to be used for something. So the new hospital 
was built in the old compound, and the employees still live there, thirty- 
five long miles from Gallup ... and four long, unnatural, divorcing miles 
from the Indians” (emphasis added).# 

With the dramatic cut in the Bureau of Indian Affairs budget and 
curtailment of many Indian New Deal programs, Bunker also captures a 
sense of place that reflects the government’s lack of attention to Indian 
Affairs following World War II. Agency budgets were stretched to pro- 
vide even minimal maintenance for all the new facilities built in the 1930s, 
and many BIA positions were left unfilled. As Bunker observed, “You can 
explain, too, why Sub-Agency roofs are of nightmare shamrock green. 
The roofs were in terrible shape before one sub-agent found new roof- 
ing cheap enough so Albuquerque could afford to buy it. Its color seemed 
unimportant. You can even explain why there were no children in Black 
Rock. The staff had been cut steadily for fifteen years, as more and more 
Zuni services were provided from Albuquerque. Few new employees 
came. Those who remained had long since raised their children, and now 
the children were gone.” Bunker’s description of Black Rock in the late 
1940s suggests a quiet, sleepy kind of community, showing signs of age 
and needing a fresh coat of paint—a place perhaps losing its own sense of 
purpose in the world. In writing about his fellow BIA employees and their 
life at Black Rock, Bunker observes, “They worked hard but all too often 
in the dark, with no idea that anyone anywhere knew the importance of 
what they were doing. They tinkered around the homes they did not own; 
they went quickly each day to the hospital for their mail but received little. 
They were lonely.’ 

Despite this, the non-Zuni residents of Black Rock created their 
own sense of place amidst a physical landscape that to them was for- 
eign-looking and to which, culturally, they certainly did not belong. But 
by creating a sense of community, the BIA employees and their fami- 
lies could help each other and make a comfortable place for themselves. 
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As Bunker writes, “I remember the extraordinary kindness of the Black 
Rock employees when there was really something they could do for 
one another.’* The sense of community portrayed in Bunker’s writing 
became an on-going theme as Black Rock became a more diverse com- 
munity in the mid to late twentieth century. As the decades wore on, 
the Indian New Deal policy of “Indian preference” more profoundly 
affected BIA hiring practices and, as a result, more Zunis found employ- 
ment at the BIA office and Indian hospital. And an increasing number 
of Zunis, as well as members of other tribes, began to live there and inter- 
act with the Anglo community. Interviews and correspondence with 
Zunis and non-Zunis gave me a sense that the community, in general, was 
fairly tight-knit, but that Black Rock was still a distinct place well into the 
19708. 

James D. Cornett finished a twenty-nine-year career with the BIA in 
1980. He worked at Zuni from 1962 until 1966 as land operations manager 
and two years as acting superintendent. He and his family returned to 
Zuni in 1969, where he served as superintendent until 1972, during which 
time he literally worked himself out of a job by assisting the Zunis in car- 
rying out the government’s policy of self-determination. Responding to 
my letter inquiry about his time at Black Rock, Cornett wrote me that he 
has fond memories of the community and the relationship with his Zuni 
BIA employees: 


It was a nice place to live. . . . [I]t was like a big happy family. We had 
potluck about every month. Many of the employees were Zuni and lived in 
the Pueblo but they came to the dinners. .. . There was a friendly relation- 
ship. ... [The] Zuni Agency, BIA, IHS [Indian Health Service], and FAA 
[Federal Aviation Administration], was a close-knit community [at Black 
Rock]. BIA people probably were closer with other BIA people but there 
were no problems while we were at Zuni at the Agency. There were several 
Indian families there [at Black Rock] with BIA or IHS and the children 
played together and got along well. Our son’s Zuni school friends came to 


visit at our house and kids rode bikes together.*° 


Chris Maes was seven years old when he moved to Black Rock with 
his family in 1968. Even as a young boy he remembers the closeness of the 
community: “I think it was about community. Everybody was so close there, 
all the families were close. We never locked our doors. Everybody went into 
each other’s houses and it was like one big family. In the summertime, we'd 
go out and play [in the morning] and not come home until it got dark.” 
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Neal Friedman and his wife, Diane, moved to Black Rock in the 
mid 1970s when Neal, a physician, took a position with the Indian hos- 
pital. Diane also taught in one of the local elementary schools for a few 
years. Neal remembers, “[Black Rock] was mostly a transient community. 
Most [non-Zuni] people had a strong interest in the Zuni people and were 
interested in their well-being. We were friendly with a few Zuni people, 
but they never allowed us to be too friendly. We socialized with other IHS 
and BIA employees.”** Diane agreed: “There was a great sense of com- 
munity, especially among the people working at the hospital and their 
families.” 

Joe Zunie also remembers being treated kindly by Anglos at Black 
Rock while living there as a young boy in the 1950s: “Yeah, none of the 
non-Zunis that were here at the time treated us any differently because we 
were Zunis. They were always pretty friendly. We played with their kids. At 
times they offered us rides down to the village. Their wives were friendly 
towards our mother. On occasion they might want to go down to the trad- 
ing posts and they invited us to go along.” But Black Rock was definitely a 
different place, with special privileges, and Zunie recalled, “Growing up in 
Black Rock, it was a lot different from living down in the village because they 
had these buildings that were different architecture from down in the village. 
There was also a power plant that was going on at the same time producing 
electricity for Black Rock. My wife will talk about her younger days |down 
in the Pueblo], she will talk about having to go outside to use the restroom 
on a cold day and she will tell me, ‘Wow, you never had that experience, 
cause you always had indoor [plumbing]’”%° 

Paul Maes, Chris’s father, was a BIA social worker at Zuni between 
1968 and 1972 and remembers, “You could even consider [Black Rock] 
a closed community. When I wanted a lawn in the front, by gosh, we got the 
materials to do it. And the Zunis would come up, you know, and they’d see it 
and I imagine they'd say, ‘Why not us?’ And here you go down to the village 
and it’s dusty. I could sense they did know there was a difference in the ability 
to get things done. I guess we were like the elite?> 

Elaine Thomas is the granddaughter of Andrew and Effa Vanderwagen, 
missionaries with the Christian Reformed Church who arrived in Zuni 
in 1897. Thomas spent many years visiting and spending summers in her 
family’s house at Halona:wa, just south of the Pueblo across the Zuni River. 
In the mid-1970s, she and her husband, Roger, took over operation of the 
family’s business, the Halona Plaza trading post and grocery store, and 
later opened the Inn at Halona, a bed-and-breakfast establishment. As 
a non-Zuni who over the years has had intimate contact with the Zuni 
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people, but who never lived at Black Rock, she has different recollections 
of the community and its relationship to the Pueblo: “You know, as a kid, 
I don’t even remember going to Black Rock. We would come to see my grand- 
parents and relatives, [but] I just don’t even remember seeing those [old] 
buildings until we moved here. Black Rock has always been a separate com- 
munity. And my family is so firmly entrenched in the village. .. . I was trying 
to think the other day, we had all this videotape, you know 8mm [film], that 
my aunt took and I dort think any of it was Black Rock. There’s the moun- 
tains, and the wedding anniversary, there’s not a thing on Black Rock.>* 
Thomas also spoke about the separateness between the “village,” as she 
refers to the Pueblo, and Black Rock. But, she noted that there seemed 
to be periods of closer ties between the two communities. For instance, a 
chapter of the Lion’s Club was formed at Zuni in the 1960s to foster coop- 
erative community projects involving both Zunis and non-Zunis. 
Thomas recalled, 


Well, you know of course, we had a whole period in the ’6os where Black Rock 
and Zuni were actually very lively communities. Because you had so many 
Anglos. You had the EAA here, the whole subdivision, in fact a cousin on my 
Dad’s side lived up there. The village had an active Lion’s Club and all kinds of 


things going on because so many additional people were in town. 


James Cornett had similar impressions: “We started a Lion’s Club at 
Zuni in an effort to get the Zuni people to see us Government People [sic] 
in another light and to some extent, at least, it did. As a group we mingled 
with the people [Zunis] on work projects. If there was a fire, we might 
help repair the house or donate money.”*4 

The “mingling” did not always take place, however. The Thomas’s 
Halona Plaza store is a hub of activity in the Pueblo, and Elaine recalls: 


Yowd go through these strange periods of course over the years. We could go 
through a whole two year stretch and never even meet a doctor [from Black 
Rock]. I'll still meet people and say how long have you been here and they'll say 
two years. And you never see them down here in the village. I don’t know where 
they go or what they do, if they just hibernate. Black Rock is a whole other 
world. People up there have absolutely no idea what’s going on in the village. It 
kind of worked both ways. I can see why they put the boarding school up there 
to pull them [Zunis] out of the village. But it’s also one of those things where the 
village put the white people. [Black Rock kept] them out of the village.* 
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NEW FACES AND DRAMATIC CHANGES 


Government activities did not completely come to a halt at Black Rock in 
the postwar years. For instance, a short-lived auto mechanics school was 
opened at Black Rock in a large, abandoned government building south- 
west of the hospital on land subsequently used for the airstrip. Funded 
by the Veterans Administration, the school was designed to help return- 
ing servicemen find skilled jobs in the community. Unfortunately, there 
were only a limited number of cars and trucks on the reservation, so auto 
mechanics were not in huge demand at the Pueblo. 

In an interesting quirk of geography, the Zuni Reservation is located 
underneath the path of a transcontinental airline route. In 1948, this 
newly instituted travel route brought another group to Black Rock. Like 
their predecessors—the Paleo-Indian hunters and gatherers, the Pueblo 
farmers, the Anglo engineers and educators—this new group came with 
a purpose in mind: to facilitate the routing of airlines across the United 
States. The Civil Aeronautics Administration (CAA), forerunner to Federal 
Aviation Authority (FAA), negotiated a lease with the Zuni Tribe for signal 
beacons to be located on the reservation that would guide commercial air- 
craft across west-central New Mexico and east-central Arizona.** Originally, 
the CAA wanted to construct an airfield at Zuni that would accommo- 
date emergency landings of transcontinental flights; however, this idea was 
defeated in a public meeting.°” But the beacons were approved. One was 
placed atop Dowa Yalanne and the other was located just across the reserva- 
tion boundary in Arizona. CAA technicians and their families were quar- 
tered at Black Rock in new houses built for them at the western edge of the 
escarpment just above the Black Rock Cutoff road. This was the first 
time that non-Zunis who were not providing direct services to the tribe 
had been allowed to reside on Pueblo land. Before this, only traders and 
Indian Service employees had been permitted to live within the reserva- 
tion boundaries. The CAA assigned employees to Black Rock until 1974, 
when new technology rendered their jobs obsolete. The beacon on top of 
the Zuni’s sacred mountain was dismantled, and other electronic track- 
ing equipment was removed or abandoned, including a triangular-shaped 
structure sitting atop the western edge of the basalt escarpment. The CAA 
houses, vacated by reassigned employees, were turned over to the tribe to 
be used as rental units. 

An interesting sidelight to the arrival of the CAA at Zuni was the 
question of who actually owned the land containing the Indian hospital, 
the BIA residences, the powerhouse, the old school buildings, and other 
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government structures. During the lease negotiations for the new CAA 
houses, the question arose: Should the lease be between the CAA and 
the Zuni Tribe or between the CAA and the BIA? The latter assumed, of 
course, that the BIA was the owner of this patch of land in the middle of 
the reservation. In a letter to the commissioner of Indian Affairs, United 
Pueblos Agency superintendent Eric Hagberg admitted that the old Zuni 
Agency records were not in good order and that it was not clear how the 
“Blackrock administrative site” was originally set aside for BIA use, but it 
was thought that such action was taken prior to 1900. The BIA office in 
Washington replied that they did not have any records regarding a formal 
sale or lease of the land either, and that their informal conversations with 
the Bureau of Land Management indicated that all of Black Rock (except 
for two small parcels set aside for the Christian Reformed Church) was 
land belonging to the Pueblo of Zuni. The United Pueblos Agency con- 
tinued to explore the situation, searching their files and talking to “old 
Indians,” but could not find any documents showing whether or not the 
federal government had actually paid for the site or had merely appropri- 
ated it as it expanded its presence following the construction of the Zuni 
Dam. Although there were some stories that money had been exchanged 
between the government and the tribe, this could not be confirmed by 
any archival evidence. As such, the BIA finally had to come to the conclu- 
sion that their agency town was, indeed, sitting on Pueblo land, and the 
new lease between the CAA and Zuni Tribe confirmed this fact.* 

The decade of the 1950s saw some dramatic changes to the built envi- 
ronment at Black Rock. In the 1953, the Zuni Tribe granted permission 
for the New Mexico State Highway Department to begin a right-of-way 
survey for the new alignment of the road connecting the town of Ramah, 
some twenty miles east of Zuni, with the Pueblo—what was designated as 
New Mexico Highway 53. The new alignment would shift the road to the 
south and thus bypass Black Rock. For as long as anyone could remem- 
ber, a wagon trail had connected the historically Mormon town of Ramah 
with the Pueblo. In the early 1920s the Zuni-Ramah road curved through 
Black Rock, ran along the south shore of the reservoir, and followed an 
alignment south of the Zuni River. 

A new state road between Gallup and Ramah was built in 1929, 
running within eight miles of Black Rock. This connected with the old 
Zuni-Ramah road passing through Black Rock. Prior to this, vehicle traf- 
fic heading north to Gallup or northeast to the Zuni farming village of 
Nutria followed centuries-old footpaths, later turned into wagon roads, 
leading north from Pueblo. The old Nutria road passed within a hundred 
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yards of the farming village of Ranchos de Zuni on the north lobe of 
the Black Rock escarpment until the Zuni Dam was built. Following the 
completion of the dam and the construction of the boarding school and 
Zuni Agency structures, the main road to Black Rock shifted to the west 
end of the escarpment. It descended the steepest side of the lava flow and 
necessitated engineering an adequate grade and contour to facilitate the 
use of heavy freight wagons and, later, motorized vehicles. The improve- 
ments to this road (later designated as BIA road Z-301) destroyed much 
of the ancestral Pueblo village later called the “Black Rock Cutoff Road 
site.” However, with the construction of Highway 53 by the mid-1950s, one 
could drive east and west across the reservation without passing through 
Black Rock. 

As a response to this new alignment, the BIA built a new access road 
to Black Rock—a north-south street that led directly from the highway to 
the hospital and BIA’s main office building (fig. 7.4). The street was lined 
with large trees and passed through the low sandstone wall that demar- 
cated the boundaries of the old agency town. Arriving at the BIA office 
(the old converted classroom building), visitors traveling in their cars or 
trucks were directed to park around a cul-de-sac in the center of which 
was a flagpole and flower garden. To their left, they would see the once- 
imposing boarding-school dormitory, employee’s quarters, and origi- 
nal hospital—now in growing disrepair. Behind them to their right was 
the new hospital, more modern looking, yet its architecture spoke to the 
ancestors of this ancient landscape. As former Black Rock resident Joe 
Zunie remembers it, “They used to have a road straight down to 53 and it 
would come up to the main headquarters for the BIA. And they used to have 
a flagpole and tulips or irises planted around it. And they had a little rock 
wall, lava rocks, an outline. Very formal entrance. The road circled around 
the flagpole and veered off to the right and went back to the other places.”*° 

The 1950s saw the final demise of the structures that had for fifty 
years defined the very essence of Black Rock’s built environment—the 
boarding school’s main buildings. Faced with decreasing maintenance 
budgets, and the fact that the dormitory and employee’s quarters sim- 
ply could not be easily adapted for reuse, the federal government began 
the process of clearing its books of all non-essential property. These two 
once-formidable buildings were torn down in 1956 together with the 
dairy and livestock barns and the flourmill.°° For some unknown rea- 
son, the boarding-school hospital building, used as guest quarters, was 
spared from demolition until the mid-1970s. In their final years these 
structures, once the focal point of the community and the very symbols 
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of early twentieth-century federal Indian policy, had been abandoned 
and used only for storage. Joe Zunie laughingly remembers exploring 
the old boarding-school hospital with his Black Rock friends: “We used 
to play there. We used to hear about ghost stories in there. Once in a while 
the door would be open and we'd go in there and go down in the basement 
and scare each other and come running out screaming.” Ironically, yet fit- 
tingly, many of the building materials salvaged from this mass demolition 
were reused to construct the new Zuni Tribal Council building. Thus, the 
structures that once attempted to sever Zuni children from their cultural 
heritage were now a part of a new process, one that attempted to blend 
the concept of tribal self-governance within the modern American politi- 
cal system. At the same time, the 140 acres of valley land once designated 
for the agency farm—land on which young Zuni men had been trained in 
the ways of modern agriculture—were given back to the Zuni Tribe. 


SELF-GOVERNANCE AT ZUNI AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In the closing decades of the twentieth century this place known as Black 
Rock underwent its third major transformation since its creation as a 
landform almost two hundred thousand years earlier. During its terres- 
trial history Black Rock had been home to ancestors, a place of spiritual 
significance to Zuni religious leaders, and held economic importance to 
Pueblo farmers. Subsequently, it became the place representing the cen- 
tralized authority of the United States government and the venue of cul- 
ture change. Now, beginning in the early 1960s, this place became a focal 
point of economic development programs initiated not by forces outside 
the reservation, but by the Zuni Tribe itself. Although the structure of this 
development was certainly rooted in the American economic system and 
financially attached to federal economic assistance programs, the fact that 
the goals of the programs were determined by input from the Pueblo res- 
idents themselves and the administration of these programs was a part 
of the Zuni tribal government is significant as the Zuni people began to 
re-appropriate Black Rock. And as stated in the tribe’s comprehensive 
plan, this future development envisioned by the Zunis would be couched 
in a plan that would “respect and maintain traditional values of culture 
and religion.”® 

The civil rights movement of the early 1960s that sought to correct 
injustices to many minority groups in the United States was a major 
impetus in the huge increases in appropriations for Indian programs. 
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This included spending not only for health and education programs, tra- 
ditional line items in the BIA budget, but for a variety of other programs 
such as housing, business loans, and community programs administered 
by the BIA in conjunction with other federal and state agencies as well. 
In July 1970, President Richard Nixon sent a message to Congress that, in 
part, ended the official government policy of termination and empowered 
tribes to assume responsibility for operating federally funded programs 
in the Department of Interior and Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (later renamed Health and Human Services).% 

The Indian Self-Determination and Education Assistance Act of 1975 
later codified these recommendations. Indian self-determination was the 
official policy of the United States government and was followed in the 
late 1970s and 1980s by other congressional statutes and Supreme Court 
decisions supporting the concept of tribal sovereignty, which culminated 
in President Ronald Reagan’s executive order calling for a “government- 
to-government” relationship among the states, the federal government, 
and Indian tribes. In the words of historian Lawrence Kelly, “In the late 
1980s the national policy of the United States had changed completely 
from that of the 1880s, moving from a virtual denial of tribal sovereignty 
to almost full recognition.” 

Under the leadership of such forward-thinking Zuni governors as 
Warren Ondelacy, Fred Bowannie, Robert Lewis, and Edison Laselute, 
the Pueblo of Zuni was a national leader among American Indian tribes 
in seeking out these new funding sources and using them to increase 
the scope of tribal government and create a variety of economic enter- 
prises. In an innovative political move, Governor Robert Lewis used the 
1834 Indian Trade and Intercourse Act to establish a 1970 Programmatic 
Agreement to assume responsibility for the administration and supervi- 
sion of BIA programs and personnel. As such, Governor Lewis in effect 
became the “Indian Agent” for the government, drawing the same salary 
as an agency superintendent and having direct-line authority over all BIA 
employees at Zuni. The governor later relinquished this title by contract- 
ing for BIA services under the Indian Self-Determination and Education 
Act. But, for a few short years the Zuni governor assumed authority 
that had been symbolically represented by Black Rock for some seventy 
years.© 

In 1967, following a door-to-door survey of every Zuni household, 
the tribe published its first comprehensive development plan entitled 
The Zuni Plan: 24 Projects, 24 Months, for Economic, Social, Community 
Progress. Its overall objective was “to raise the level of living for residents 
of the Zuni Reservation to equal or to exceed the average for all citizens 
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for the United States.” To achieve this objective, the document set forth 
three major goals: (1) increase individual income; (2) enhance educational 
opportunity; and (3) improve living conditions. 

One of the cornerstones of achieving the first goal was to entice 
businesses and light industry to the reservation; and, to that end, in 
1969 the tribe used a grant from the federal Economic Development 
Administration (EDA) to set aside twenty acres of land at Black Rock. 
The “Black Rock Industrial Park,” located southwest of the 1937 hospital, 
was envisioned to be a pioneer in the new partnering of Indian tribes and 
private industry. In the words of then Zuni industrial development offi- 
cer Mike Doran, “Indian reservations are the last utopia for businessmen 
to develop new industries. ... It represents a great opportunity for busi- 
nessmen and for Indian reservations.” The Black Rock community was 
advertised as a place where the prospective employer could “discover ... 
new investment and development possibilities, ...a place for you to live 
and grow.”® In conjunction with the development of the industrial park, 
the tribe secured an EDA grant and one from the New Mexico Aviation 
Agency to lengthen and pave an earlier constructed, gravel airstrip and 
build a small hanger.®? The airstrip, imposing itself along the east-west 
axis of the lava flow, makes Black Rock look somewhat like the flight deck 
of a gigantic aircraft carrier, its bow rising above the Zuni River valley. 

The park’s first tenant was a company called Amizuni, a joint venture 
between the Zuni Tribe and Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., of Colorado Springs, 
which manufactured aircraft component parts. In 1967, the tribe secured 
funding for a twelve-thousand-square-foot, pre-fabricated metal building 
to house the new joint enterprise (fig. 7.5). Amizuni was later sold to the 
Ampex Corporation, which renamed the company Electro Assemblies, 
Inc., and continued to assemble electronic components for a variety of 
products for the next several years. However, in 1974 Ampex decided to 
close the facility, citing the lack of federal training funds to supplement 
employees’ wages as well as complaints that Black Rock was too far from 
population and transportation centers—a complaint heard some seventy 
years earlier by dam engineers and boarding-school employees.”° 

Another economic development strategy endorsed by the Tribal 
Council was tourism. Recognizing that the reservation’s natural sce- 
nic vistas as well as the Pueblo’s rich cultural heritage and significant 
archaeological sites could be developed to attract the Southwestern tour- 
ist dollar, the tribe developed preliminary plans for a motel complex and 
campground and, in conjunction with the National Park Service, laid the 
foundation for development of the Zuni-Cibola National Cultural Park. 
Black Rock was to be a focal point for this development. It was thought 
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Fig. 7.5. Former Ampex building, occupied in 1999 by the Zuni Furniture Enterprise. Photo by author, 1999. 


that it would be far enough away from the main village to minimize 
disturbance to Pueblo residents and provide the privacy required by 
certain restricted religious ceremonies held in the village during the 
year.”* 

In addition, the tribal leaders believed that the Black Rock reser- 
voir could be an attraction itself for recreational boating and fishing. 
Although the BIA had built a modest campground at Black Rock in 
1963, the tribe used EDA funds in 1976 to build a “KOA-type” camp- 
ground at Black Rock.” Located just east of the airstrip and a quarter of 
a mile north of Highway 53, the campground offered tourists forty recre- 
ational vehicle-sized campsites, each with a table, ramada, fire pit, elec- 
tricity, and water hook-up. There was also a large restroom facility with 
showers and a sanitary pump station. The campground was within walk- 
ing distance of the reservoir’s south shoreline. The tribe’s tourism plans 
did not develop as expected. Although the National Park Service obtained 
congressional authorization for a Zuni-Cibola National Historical Park 
in 1988, Pueblo residents in a 1990 tribal referendum soundly rejected the 
park plan.”> With the park concept defeated, plans for a visitor’s center 
and motel were put on hold. By the mid-1990s the campground at Black 
Rock had been abandoned, the facilities neglected and in disrepair. 
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THE ZUNI DAM: LAND CLAIMS AND RENOVATION 


The years following World War II saw little activity concerning rehabili- 
tation of the Zuni Dam. It seems people paid little attention to it except 
to use the reservoir to go fishing. When asked about what he thought 
of Black Rock as a young boy during the mid-1940s, Ed Wato told me: 
“Well, no I never did really think about [it].... [T]his was Zuni, that was 
Black Rock. I know we went fishing at Black Rock a lot. The lake was always 
full. There was always a lot of fish up there and that’s all we did during my 
younger days. [I'd] leave our house with my friends and go up there early in 
the morning. [We'd] walk and a lot of times we ran. If there was a bunch of 
us, we'd usually do what they called stick-racing. Take one shoe off and kick a 
stick and go all the way up there. And the same way coming back. Sometimes 
we'd be a little bit tired carrying the fish, but a lot of times we'd just run up 
there and run back.’ 

The dam and reservoir were still used for irrigation, but the silting-in 
of the reservoir greatly diminished its capacity to provide irrigation water 
for the fields downstream. By 1974, the reservoir’s storage capacity had 
plummeted to a mere 2,608 acre-feet (from an original capacity of 15,811 
acre-feet), and the amount of irrigable land it could provide water for in 
the Zuni Irrigation Unit had dropped to approximately 1,600 acres (from 
an original estimate of almost 4,000 acres).”° 

In 1981, the dam became the centerpiece of a different kind of con- 
troversy. That year, the Pueblo of Zuni filed a lawsuit in the U.S. Court of 
Claims (The Zuni Tribe of New Mexico v. The United States), claiming dam- 
ages to their land without just compensation, in part, as a result of the 
construction of the dam and reservoir. To avoid lengthy legal delays and 
increasing financial burdens, the tribe decided to settle the lawsuit with 
the government. On 15 October 1990, President George H. W. Bush signed 
into law the Zuni Land Conservation Act of 1990 with an appropriation of 
$25 million to establish a permanent, sustainable development plan that 
will help the Zunis rehabilitate their landscape and restore their natural 
resources.”° 

In the mid-1990s the Black Rock Reservoir was drained, this time 
intentionally, in order that construction crews could begin renovations to 
the Zuni Dam. The dam’s perpetual silting problem had severely dimin- 
ished its ability to provide flood protection for the Pueblo. Plans called 
for extending the south portion of the dam and constructing a new spill- 
way—that area of the dam that had always been a problem for the engi- 
neers. While at Zuni completing the fieldwork for this study, I often sat on 
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Fig. 7.6. Rebuilt Zuni Dam looking east from the edge of the north lobe of the escarpment. Note new spillway in the 
right center of the photo. Photo by author, 1999. 


the edge of the basalt escarpment and marveled at the tall cranes and high- 
capacity earthmovers that were busy clearing basalt boulders and reshaping 
the escarpment to accommodate the new design. There was a steady stream 
of trucks dumping tons of sand to be used to rehabilitate the dam in hopes 
of increasing the usefulness of this problematic structure. 

Thus for the third time in almost one hundred years, this dam was 
the site of major repairs and rehabilitation (fig. 7.6). Although the main 
part of the 1908 dam remained essentially sound and is still in place 
today, the cost of its maintenance and upkeep has far exceeded its benefit 
to Zuni farmers and American taxpayers. Coupled with the settlement for 
land damages caused by the dam and reservoir, this plug in the Zuni River 
has been a very expensive addition to the Zuni landscape—expensive both 
in dollars and cents and in its effects on Zuni culture. 


NEW SOLUTIONS TO OLD PROBLEMS: 
HEALTH CARE AND HOUSING NEEDS 


On 22 February 1976, ribbons were cut and speeches were made to dedi- 
cate the new $5.3 million health care facility at Black Rock. The Zuni 
Comprehensive Community Health Center, staffed by the Indian Health 
Service (IHS), was opened as a forty-five-bed hospital, outpatient clinic, 
pharmacy, medical research laboratory, and dental clinic.” It was 
constructed directly across the street from the 1937 hospital (fig. 7.7). 
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Fig. 7.8. Zuni Comprehensive Community Health Center opened in 1976. Photo by author, 2003. 


While the old hospital had been designed by culturally sensitive Indian 
Service architects under the direction of John Collier, the new facility 
employed a much more modern form to incorporate the latest in medi- 
cal technology (fig. 7.8). Although not as stylistically familiar to its Zuni 
patients, the new facility did provide a much needed increase in outpa- 
tient capacity and updated modern facilities to serve the ever-growing 
Zuni and nearby Navajo populations. To accommodate the new building, 
two cut-stone houses dating to 1916 were demolished, as were the tennis 
courts on the west side of the old BIA compound. In 2003 a new dialysis 
building was constructed adjacent to the northwest corner of the health 
center. Ironically, it was built over the foundations of the original board- 
ing-school hospital that had been torn down in the 1970s. 

As might be expected, the new health care facility and commercial 
development once again put a stress on housing at Black Rock. By the 
late 1950s, residents of the community had begun to outgrow the distinc- 
tive ashlar-masonry, hipped-roof cottages that had dotted the Black Rock 
landscape since the first decade of the twentieth century. Soon after the 
demolition of the old boarding school and employees’ quarters, a low- 
pitched, gabled-end, duplex housing unit for hospital employees was 
constructed on the site. Soon thereafter, the government built other sin- 
gle-family, two- and three-bedroom ranch-style houses to accommodate 
new employees (figs. 7.9 and 7.10). 
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Fig. 7.9. A 1950s duplex built over the site of the boarding school’s main dormitory building. Photo by author, 
2003. 





Fig. 7.10. Typical three-bedroom, ranchstyle house, 1964. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of the Pueblo of Zuni 
Tribal Archives. 
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Fig. 7.11. Flatroofed ranch house built in the International style, 1964. Photographer unknown. Courtesy of the 
Pueblo of Zuni Tribal Archives. 


In the mid-1960s, eight flat-roofed houses, evoking the contemporary 
“international style,’ were moved in and placed on vacant land along a 
new street created at the north end of Black Rock (fig. 7.11). Several for- 
mer residents told me that these housing units were excess government 
property obtained from a U.S. Air Force base in New Mexico. The houses 
certainly resemble the style of military housing found on almost any air 
force base or army post in the western United States and may be from 
Walker Air Force Base in Roswell, New Mexico. Walker AFB was decom- 
missioned in 1967, and it is conceivable that they would have had sur- 
plus housing available for relocation by the middle of the 1960s.’* These 
houses, although very characteristic of 1950s base housing, look strangely 
out of place at Black Rock. However, they were functional and probably 
more comfortable than the forty- to fifty-year-old Indian Service homes 
that had seen only minimal maintenance over the years. 

Most of the new housing built at Black Rock in the 1970s was con- 
structed as government quarters for IHS doctors, nurses, and technical sup- 
port personnel. These single-family houses, duplexes, and townhouses were 
clustered near the new hospital. In 1976, the Black Rock housing boundaries 
were expanded beyond the traditional limits of the agency town. Five new 
three-bedroom homes were located south of the airstrip, just to the north 
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of Highway 53. These identical, 
contemporary ranch-style houses 
were aligned north and south 
along a dirt street. They were rela- 
tively large homes by reservation 
standards and were quite prized by 
the doctors working at the hospi- 
tal. Their location set the stage for 
later housing subdivisions built 
south of the airstrip in the 1980s 
and 1990s. Eventually, housing 
became such a critical commod- 
ity to IHS employees that mobile 
homes were brought in and set up 
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in neat rows between the new hos- Fig. 7.12. Acrial view (1985) of Black Rock showing housing 
pital and airstrip. patterns. Note difference between 1980s and '90s subdivisions 
Between 1967 and 1988 the (lower right) and the original town layout (upper left). Courtesy of 
> 


, Indian Health Service, Albuquerque Area Office. 
Department of Housing and Urban ved 


Development (HUD) built 680 homes at Zuni. The population boom at 
the Pueblo, along with the desire by young Zuni families for more modern 
housing, stretched the Pueblo’s resources for vacant land around the village. 
The search for available land pushed housing subdivisions and land assign- 
ments for individual homes and mobile homes into the once-irrigated 
fields flanking the Zuni River north and east of the Pueblo and into vacant 
lands south of the Zuni River in the vicinity of the Zuni ancestral town of 
Halona:wa. The shortage of available land for housing inevitably led Zuni 
community leaders to look further east—to Black Rock—as the site for 
new housing. The tribe contracted with HUD to build low-income hous- 
ing in some of the vacant lots once occupied by BIA warehouses and 
along the edge of the reservoir where the flour mill stood.” 

But by the late 1980s, larger tracts of vacant land were disappearing 
in the area of the old BIA compound, having been taken over by duplexes, 
trailer homes, IHS facilities, a new fire station, and tribal offices. Tribal 
officials thus looked south of the airstrip to solve their housing short- 
age. By the early 1990s there was a large subdivision sprawling along 
Highway 53 and lining the road to Black Rock, replete with simple ranch- 
style houses and the quintessential curvilinear suburban street layout. By 
the mid-1990s IHS housing had even spilled across Highway 53—a few 
hundred yards east of the small, eleventh-century ancestral Zuni pueblos 
flanking Peach Orchard Draw (fig. 7.12). 
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The new subdivisions built primarily for Zuni families have brought 
a new perspective on living at Black Rock. Many people now see a closer 
connection between the two communities. Ed Wato said, “[Black Rock] 
is pretty much tied in; it’s not so isolated like it used to be. When we were 
kids, Black Rock was way up, way, way up, three miles away, and nothing in- 
between.”®° Joe Zunie had this to say: 


I think its connection with the village [Pueblo] is a lot more... . [T]here’s more 
people from the village living up there [Black Rock] than years ago. Now that 
they have all these apartments ... and the Tribe maintains almost all of the 
housing. It’s not like what it used to be. You see a lot of people commuting back 
and forth to the village. They even have bus service and transportation service 
for people that live there; they can easily go down to the village and do their 
business. Not like when we used to live up there; there were no transportation 
services of any kind. I remember when my brothers and sisters were going to 
school they used to take them down in an old Army ambulance. Take them 
down to the day school.® 


Elaine Thomas said, “[Black Rock] is a bedroom community. I'm think- 
ing about how they would go up there to sleep and come down [to their old 
house in the village] during the day to do their jewelry.” 

At the same time, the changes caused some disorientation among the 
more elderly Zuni. When I asked eighty-nine-year old Silas Ghahate what 


he thinks about when he goes up to Black Rock today he told me: 


There’s a lot of change that’s happened. I remember what used to be up there— 
the sawmill, the water tower, all those old houses. When I go up there today I can 
barely recognize the area with all the houses, all the development that has been 
created over the years. And the water’s not there anymore. I wonder where all the 
water went because when I was young I could see all this water and imagined 
that this water would never be gone. There’s no lake anymore and there were only 
a few houses right next to the KSHI building [the BIA office]. There was a loop 
road. There was nothing to the south and nothing to the east. The change has 


really turned it into something different other than what I experienced before.*3 


PLACES RE-USED 


The trees lining the streets of Black Rock, planted in the 1940s and ’50s, 
are still there, now somewhat withered and neglected, with gaps in the 
rows where some have died and been cut down. Late twentieth-century 
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development has relegated the main street at Black Rock—the one that 
once connected the hospital and agency office with the main high- 
way—from its “Grand Avenue” status to just an asphalt thoroughfare. It 
has been cut off from Highway 53 by the construction of the airstrip that 
necessitated rerouting the turn-off from Highway 53 back to the east, not 
far away from its pre-1950s alignment, and curving along the edge of the 
dam’s reservoir. 

The new housing, commercial and health care facilities, and street 
alignment are not the only alterations to Black Rock’s physical appear- 
ance. Over the years, as the BIA gradually rid itself of surplus real prop- 
erty at Black Rock, the Pueblo acquired title to virtually all the remaining 
early twentieth-century structures in the community. Many of these 
properties were houses that subsequently fell under the jurisdiction of 
the Zuni Housing Authority or Zuni Rental Enterprise and were rented 
to non-Zunis (doctors, nurses, technicians, and teachers) and Zunis who 
wished to live at Black Rock. 

As might be imagined, many of these old houses had become run- 
down or were inadequate for modern living styles. Similarly, the insti- 
tutional buildings such as the 1937 hospital, the powerhouse, and the 
BIA office building were in need of remodeling if they were to avoid 
the wrecking ball. Beginning in the mid-1970s, the tribe, utilizing fed- 
eral home-improvement grants and tribal construction crews, began to 
remodel these older homes and institutional buildings. The most com- 
mon complaint about the older homes was the minimal amount of liv- 
ing space offered by the early twentieth-century floor plans. In an attempt 
to make more space without altering the basic floor plan, a common 
solution was to enclose the front porch. While this was done on several 
houses (for example, buildings 3 and 4) without much alteration to the 
structure’s historic appearance, several homes were altered more substan- 
tially in a manner that drastically changed their original appearance. The 
wood-plank siding on the nurses’ cottage (building 51) was replaced with 
stucco, its porch enclosed, and its front door moved from the north side 
of the house to its west side. The wood siding on the 1908 superinten- 
dent’s cottage was also stuccoed over, including its distinctive front bay 
window, and its Victorian details were removed. 

Other houses have been left virtually untouched, including the board- 
ing school’s small dormitory (building 38) built in the early 1910s, the irri- 
gation superintendent’s cottage (building 5) built in 1922, and building 36, 
a 1931 employee’s cottage. As would be expected as a part of routine main- 
tenance, all the buildings have had their roofs replaced multiple times 
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over the years; and as a consequence, the distinctive patterned-shingle 
roofs on buildings 32 and 36 have been lost. The powerhouse (building 
29), originally built in 1904 as the boarding school’s laundry building, still 
stands and retains its distinctive arched entryway as well as the wooden 
coal bin on its east side. The tall smokestack, once a prominent feature 
on the Black Rock landscape, has been torn down—no longer capable of 
belching black, sooty, coal smoke into the clear blue skies of west-central 
New Mexico while providing steam heat and electric lights for the board- 
ing-school children. In 1999 it was used as a community recycling center 
operated by the Zuni Entrepreneurial Enterprise. 

The 1937 hospital has been the home to a number of tribal enterprises 
since it closed its doors to patients in 1976. Most recently it has become 
the offices and workspace for the Zuni Cultural Resources Enterprise 
and the Zuni Tribal Archives. The interior floor plan is still recognizable 
from its days as a hospital, and its exterior features are unchanged from 
the Collier-influenced Indian New Deal architectural styling. Its distinc- 
tive form and style still evokes many memories among Zuni residents and 
remains perhaps the most culturally significant government structure at 
Black Rock. 

Ed Wato said this about it: 


I was born in that hospital and I was in there when I was a kid for various 
different things. That hospital was kind of weird at night. You imagined things 
or heard things. There’s stories about ghosts and stuff coming back to haunt 
that place. [I also think about] going up there and picking up my grandmother 
and her aunt who worked up there as a cook.*4 


Another significant building in the lives of many Zunis is the for- 
mer boarding-school classroom that was later converted to the main BIA 
office at Black Rock (building 2). In the early 1970s, the BIA offices were 
moved to the Pueblo’s tribal building to coincide with the government’s 
self-determination policies, and the building was converted into an IHS 
dental clinic. By 1977, the building was being used by the community 
radio station, KSHI-FM. This conversion resulted in the building under- 
going radical modifications that concealed its original and once-promi- 
nent facade. Its hipped roof was changed to a side-end, gabled roof, and 
the front porch was extended forward and fully enclosed with wood sid- 
ing and modern slider windows (fig. 7.13). The result was a building that is 
so memorable to many older Zunis, but which is virtually unrecognizable 
until the visitor walks around the structure and sees the unmistakable 
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Fig. 7.13. Remodeled facade of former boarding-school classroom and BIA agency office (compare to fig. 6.17). 
Photo by the author, 1999. 





Fig. 7.14. Rear of the BIA office Bild showing original rusticated masonry and tall windows. Photo by the 
author, 1999. 


rusticated ashlar masonry and tall vertical windows that reveal its historic 
architectural qualities (fig. 7.14). 

The few remaining BIA warehouses and storage buildings are mostly 
unchanged and are still located in the northeast part of the community. 
Since the early 1900s the Black Rock skyline has been marked by elevated 
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water towers. The two earliest wooden tanks were situated due north of 
the boarding school. Later they were replaced with metal tanks in the 
same location. In 1976, the Indian Health Service built a single new tank 
to provide an adequate water supply for the new health center. They 
dismantled the old tanks and placed the new one closer to the center of 
town. Chris Maes spent his formative years growing up at Black Rock 
while his father, Paul, worked for the BIA in the 1960s. Chris remembers 
the water tower well: “I remember coming up from Gallup and turning and 


you could see that little tower... . [W]e knew we were on the right way.”® 


BLACK ROCK COMES FULL CIRCLE 


Black Rock is a remarkable place that has undergone a dramatic trans- 
formation during the twentieth century. In 1900, the lava flow south of 
the river was lacking permanent residents and buildings, not counting 
the buried structures of its earlier residents who long before had decided 
to pack their belongings and move elsewhere. Black Rock was not aban- 
doned, however. It was a place containing shrines used by Zuni religious 
leaders to offer prayers for the continued well-being of the Zuni people. It 
was a landscape rich in Zuni stories, a place that evoked cultural memory. 
But no one lived there—no one worked there. 

This landscape was suddenly and dramatically changed, however, as 
machinery was moved in, lava rock was blasted away, and the landscape 
was transformed to make a barrier to the flow of the Zuni River. At the 
same time, men constructed buildings that looked different from those 
at the Pueblo, similar to those in faraway Albuquerque or Denver. And 
the people who lived there were, for the most part, not Zuni and believed 
in things that were not Zuni and promoted ideas that were not Zuni. In 
short, they made a place that was not Zuni. 

Over time, though, ideas changed, buildings changed, and the people 
gradually changed. Zunis began to take advantage of the modern med- 
ical facilities and chose to live there in greater numbers to be closer to 
their newfound employment opportunities. They became more a part 
of the Black Rock community, while simultaneously remaining a part of 
Halona:Itiwana—the Middle Place. And as the years went by, more and 
more Zunis found Black Rock an attractive place to live—modern houses, 
open space—a good place to raise a family. 

In the fall of 2002, Black Rock again became the site of an educa- 
tional facility as the new Zuni High School opened its doors to Pueblo 
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Fig. 7.15. New Zuni High School situated along the Black Rock Cutoff road (Z-301) just below the west 
escarpment. Photo by author, 2003. 


students. The sprawling complex, its buildings faced with ashlar sand- 
stone masonry just like the boarding school, is located near the base of 
the basalt escarpment along the old back road to Black Rock (fig. 7.15). 
Zuni teenagers now go to a school that is locally controlled by Zunis 
themselves and is only a mile away from the boarding school where their 
great-grandfathers and grandmothers were once taught how to be “good 
Americans” by teachers who took directions from federal Indian policy 
makers two thousand miles away in Washington, D.C.*° The students 
attend classes in a building that sits in a former agricultural field where 
their forefathers learned “modern” farming techniques and through 
which they would run home to eat a good Zuni meal before they hur- 
ried back, hopefully undetected, before the school disciplinarian made his 
head count for the evening. 

Long, long ago Black Rock was a place where hunters and gatherers 
roamed over the landscape in search of food and built temporary shelters. 
Then ancestral Zuni farmers settled in for longer periods of residence— 
farming the land around the black rocks, building houses, constructing 
their religious structures, and, as all humans inevitably must, discarding 
their garbage and thus leaving behind a legacy of buried structures, broken 
pottery, and worn-out stone tools. And today, as the Pueblo of Zuni enters 
the twenty-first century with a growing population and hopes for eco- 
nomic prosperity, Zunis have returned to live at Black Rock in increasing 
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numbers, just as their ancestors did. This place—whether it is called Black 
Rock or a’quin:na (black rocks) or kya’wan:nah (place where a lot of water 
flows)—has truly come full circle in the lives of the Zuni people. 

Black Rock is a place that has been given multiple meanings by the 
people who have lived there in the past and continue to live there today. 
Its built environment and cultural landscapes reflect the people’s spiritual 
connection with the land as well as their hopes and dreams for a better, 
more fulfilling life not only for themselves but for their children. Through 
time each group has left its mark on the landscape, artifacts of their indi- 
vidual and cultural identity which stand, in part, as testaments to their 
sense of place at Black Rock. 


CHAPTER 8 


Making Sense of Black Rock's 
Cultural Landscape 


There have been many people who have called Black Rock “home.” For 
Zunis, calling Black Rock home is relatively easy. The landscape, the histo- 
ries, and the stories of the place are familiar and comforting. What about 
the others, however, the outsiders, the people who came and stayed for a 
while and then left for another place? How did they make Black Rock feel 
like home? What changes did they make to this place to feel more com- 
fortable? And how did these changes affect the Zuni people? Certainly, 
there were changes. The buildings at Black Rock are different from those 
at the Pueblo, different in both form and function. They represent a dif- 
ferent way of living in the world. 

Change in this world is inevitable, and not always bad. But some- 
times change is difficult for people to accept, especially when it is imposed 
from outside the community. What is it about place that makes people 
feel connected, that makes them feel rooted regardless of the changes to 
the landscape around them? The meaning of place and the people who 
give it meaning—it is a timeless question. The story of Black Rock is one 
of change. The landscape seen today—its red and white sandstone mesas, 
topped by thick stands of dark green juniper and pifion, and the black 
swath of lava cut in two by the Zuni River—is, in fact, just a momentary 
reality, geologically speaking. Most of us, however, have difficulty grasp- 
ing this reality because of its imperceptibility in relation to our concept 
of time. We must instead rely on paleogeographers to interpret these geo- 
logical events and use our own imagination to envision them. It is easier 
for us to see and understand the changes made to the landscape by other 
people, people with different ways of looking at the world and a particu- 
lar environment. They are people who have stopped and left a mark upon 
the land, a symbol of their identity. In the words of Paul Groth, they have 
left behind an “unwitting autobiography”—a cultural landscape.’ 

Can there be any doubt that Black Rock is a “place” in the phenom- 
enological sense of the word? Indeed, it has become the focus of aware- 
ness for many people over the centuries. And, in turn, it has become a 
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landscape of multiple meanings. It is, as Edward Relph would say, an 
“existential space”—overflowing with symbols of cultural identity, eth- 
nicity, and cultural self-reflection. It is a place of history and hegemony, 
tradition and change. It is a place many people simply called home. But 
most of all it is a place of people—people who have come and gone, 
people who have stayed and survived. And all of these people have given 
meaning to this place now called Black Rock. They have experienced it, 
made sense of it, and embraced it as a place. The multiple meanings they 
have given this place have been derived from their individual experiences 
in other places, as well as from the influences of being a part of a cul- 
tural community that gives meaning to place. The people who have lived, 
worked, played, and learned here have given meaning to this place and 
have left behind cultural manifestations of this meaning. The manifesta- 
tions seen in the cultural landscape—houses, shrines, warehouses, hospi- 
tals, and the reservoir—are a reflection of their identity and world view 
and, as such, can help us understand why such places are important to 
people and what happens to a community when they change. 

At Black Rock, key components in giving meaning to place—Keith 
Basso’s “place-making”’—have been the concepts of “insideness” and 
“outsideness” expressed by Edward Relph. One’s position of knowledge 
or experience within a culture—one’s insideness—is critical to the degree 
in which one becomes engaged with a place and its landscapes. Using 
Basso’s concept of interanimation, or Scott Momaday’s idea of appropria- 
tion, a cultural insider can create meanings for places that are difficult, 
if not impossible, for the outsider to comprehend. These meanings are 
deeply rooted in culture and manifested in the traditions and knowledge 
(acquired through the process of shared behavior) that come about from 
being a part of a community. However, it is also important to note that 
Relph’s model of insideness and outsideness is a continuum, so that one 
is never an absolute insider or outsider, but, instead, shifts back and forth 
along the scale depending upon one’s own knowledge and experience 
within that culture or with that landscape. And, as Eric Hirsch points out, 
there can be a “tension” between the meanings developed when the sub- 
jectivity of an insider’s position opposes or is not understood by the more 
non-subjective perspective of the less-engaged outsider.” Perhaps there is 
no better example of this interplay between insideness and outsideness 
than the interpretation of the regional landscape by paleogeographers 
and the Zuni people. Each has created a distinctive meaning for this place 
that points to the importance of the insider-versus-outsider dialectic and 
highlights the significance of culture in this process. 


MAKING SENSE OF BLACK ROCKS CULTURAL LANDSCAPE 


The landscape that now encompasses Black Rock, and the Zuni region 
as a whole, has existed for millions of years. Paleogeographers, guided by 
the Western science of geology, have given an insider’s perspective on the 
geological processes that we see in the rock formations that surround Black 
Rock. They have told us when and how the “red rocks” were formed and 
what caused the sandstone to have red and white bands that are so distinc- 
tive even to the casual observer. These scientists have given meaning, geo- 
logical meaning, to this place and its natural environment. Similarly, others, 
such as hydrologists and paleobotonists, have come to Black Rock and told 
us how much water flows through the Zuni River in any given month and 
have described the history of the flora in this part of the valley. They all add 
meaning to this place—they expand our knowledge and understanding of 
it and allow us to more fully engage in its landscape. However, as much as 
they may be insiders to their scientific disciplines, they are still outsiders to 
the way that Zunis understand the land. 

As Denis Cosgrove explains, the Zuni meaning of this place goes 
“beyond science.” Through their stories, myths, and ceremonies, Zunis 
have become, in the words of Gregory Cajete, “ensouled” with Nature. 
The Zuni people have developed a more intense experience with this 
place they call kyan’wan:nah. This landscape reaches deep into their cul- 
tural psyche and resonates through their stories and cultural memory. 
Their connectedness to the land is not tied to the Western philosophy 
of time and space, but floats between these two concepts. Their oral his- 
tories and traditions sustain the connection between the Zuni people 
and the land. In this ahistorical continuum, Black Rock’s cultural land- 
scape plays an integral role in sustaining the Zuni’s life-world. The river 
and the springs which emanate from far below the black rocks and col- 
orful sandstone formations constitute links not only to the life-giving 
force of water which must be used so carefully when living and farming 
in this arid land, but also to the larger world of Zuni cosmology. These 
places are the connectors between this world and the worlds below this 
one. This place thus becomes an important location for religious activi- 
ties, a place for prayers to be offered, not only for the well-being of those 
who presently inhabit the Middle Place, but for all those who have come 
before and those who will come after. As Cajete might say, it is a place for 
“remembering to remember.”4 And in keeping with Relph’s continuum, 
only particular insiders of Zuni religious societies are capable of giving 
such deep meaning to these places of sacredness at Black Rock. While 
most, if not all, Zunis living at the Pueblo are aware of religious shrines 
in the area, only those persons who are privileged with the most intimate 
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knowledge of certain religious societies become completely engaged with 
these places—the place becomes the total focus of their awareness. 

Cosgrove’s idea that such place-making goes “beyond science” raises 
an important question that underlies a difference between Western sci- 
ence and “Native science” (to use Cajete’s term). The question is, Do such 
places as the sacred springs “speak” to the people who care for them and 
offer prayers for their continued existence? Are there inherent meanings 
in the landscape or a particular geographical feature? Although Native 
peoples are often characterized as having an intimate relationship with the 
landscape, such as Cajete’s “ensoulment,” non-Native people also describe 
a connectedness with the Southwestern landscape. So-called “New Agers” 
say they are “drawn” to a particular place or maintain that the land “cap- 
tures” their soul. However, one does not have to have a spiritual guru to 
feel this connection. Hispano farmers in the high mountain valleys or the 
Rio Abajo, Anglo ranchers on the state’s eastern plains, and newly arrived 
urbanites in Albuquerque all speak to the special qualities of New Mexico’s 
landscape. Even New Mexico’s tourism department heralds the state as the 
“the Land of Enchantment.” 

Although cultural geographers, such as Carl Sauer, would argue 
that the natural landscape, a mountain or river, is just a neutral medium 
merely waiting for an agent—culture—to provide meaning to it, to make 
it a cultural landscape, others, particularly Native people I have spoken 
with, would say that the land can provide its own meaning of place. For 
example, the way in which Zunis tell the story of locating the Middle 
Place, their migration story, suggests that there was just one place, a single 
locale that spoke to the Zuni leaders and directed them toward a particu- 
lar spot, marked by the water spider, in the Zuni River valley. The story is 
related in such a way that one could consider the locale to have been pre- 
determined, that it was a place that called out to the Zuni people. Did this 
place call out to the Zunis or, as Western scholars might believe, did they 
merely “make sense” of the landscape in light of their historical journeys 
and in essence integrate place into their cultural memory? Although one 
might expect such a difference of opinion between cultural insiders and 
cultural outsiders to create the tension alluded to by Hirsch, the phenom- 
enologist Maurice Merleau-Ponty would understand this “co-experienc- 
ing” between subject and object to be a natural aspect of perceiving the 
world, what David Abram would call the “reciprocity of perception.” By 
being so closely in touch with their life-world, Zunis (and others who are 
equally engaged with their landscape) can also be touched by the world 
and thus have a sense of being “spoken to” by the geographical feature. 
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Obviously, such a reciprocal relationship requires an intimate sense of 
perception and experiential awareness. Such individuals epitomize Relph’s 
concept of “existential insideness” with place. Or, as Edward Casey states, 
“place integrates with body as much as body with place.” 

Paleogeographers and Zunis alike have interpreted the Black Rock 
landscape and given it meaning, made sense of this place. Others, people 
who have come and stayed for a while, have created places at Black Rock. 
They have built places—pueblos, fields, gardens, water-control structures, 
trading posts, schools, offices, warehouses, hospitals, cottages, duplex 
apartments, and ranch-style houses. And the places they have constructed 
have all been filtered through a lens of values and beliefs that we refer to 
as culture. The built environment at Black Rock has been a reflection of 
the cultural identity of the builders. It is a way they made sense of the 
landscape and of the world around them. 

The archaeological sites that dot the present landscape represent the 
earliest expressions of people’s presence at Black Rock. They require that 
anthropologists and archaeologists interpret these places for us to make 
sense of how these people perceived the Black Rock environment centu- 
ries ago. For other historical eras, we have documents that give us insights 
into the motivations of those who came to live at Black Rock and why they 
made the decisions they did about where to build the dam, the school, 
and employees’ homes, and how they should be placed on the land. And, 
overlying all these analyses and documentation, we have the words of the 
people who live at Zuni today and in the recent past. From them we can 
glean additional understandings about Black Rock and the changes it has 
undergone. 

Prior to the twentieth century, Black Rock was a place to live, to grow 
crops, hunt for game, and collect plants. Modifications to the landscape 
were relatively minimal and change for the people living at the black rocks 
had more to do with periodic, stylistic changes to the material culture, 
often borrowed from neighboring communities, than with fundamental 
differences in interpreting the landscape. For the most part, people built 
small, simple structures (field houses) or groups of houses (unit pueblos) 
to accommodate an individual or family. These ancestral pueblo groups 
not only borrowed ideas from other groups through time but undoubt- 
edly accepted newcomers into the valley to share space. However, by and 
large, these newcomers were people with similar values and beliefs who 
readily fit in with the existing group. There is no archaeological evidence 
of a massive culture change; rather there seems to have been a blending of 
peoples from the surrounding area to create a culture we today call “Zuni.” 
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The houses and religious structures they built, and later vacated, all fit a 
relatively homogenous culture that the invading Spanish called “Pueblo.” 
Despite the intrusion of Spanish, Mexican, and Euro-American culture, 
Black Rock, until the late nineteenth century, remained a farming place 
where fields were interspersed with seasonally occupied structures or a 
small cluster of simple houses such as at Ranchos de Zuni. These people 
still farmed the valley using traditional agricultural methods and prac- 
ticed their religious ceremonies at the many springs and shrines according 
to culturally prescribed customs. While tools changed, new types of crops 
were planted, and new trading partners established, the meaning of this 
place for Zuni people remained essentially the same. 

However, the turn of the twentieth century brought new people to 
Black Rock—people with new ideas, new values, and new meanings for 
the landscape. The newcomers had their own way of making sense of 
Black Rock, one that fit their cultural identity while at the same time 
challenging the Zunis to retain theirs. The clash of values began with the 
building of the Zuni Dam and the destruction of the Zuni sacred spring, 
Makyah K’yana:wa. Soon thereafter, the opening of the boarding school, 
the construction of hipped-roof cottages laid out on a regularly pat- 
terned streetscape, and the introduction of Western medicine through 
the school’s hospital symbolized the transformation of kya’wan:nah into 
“Black Rock, New Mexico.” 

The building of the dam, together with the agricultural training given 
to the Zuni student, had a profound impact not only upon the Pueblo 
farmer but eventually upon the environment of the Zuni River valley as 
well. Zunis were encouraged to exploit the water and soils rather than 
continue with the traditional methods of resource conservation. This 
modern farming strategy had, in the long run, a deleterious effect upon 
both the reservation’s environment and Zuni culture. The indoctrination 
of the Zuni into Western-based farming methods changed the fundamen- 
tal meaning of the agricultural landscape. It is a meaning that is only now 
being rediscovered and re-emplaced into the culture. 

The built environment at Black Rock perfectly exemplifies how people 
created a sense of place—a sense of place that not only created a feeling of 
familiarity and comfort, but also created an aura of hegemony that firmly 
established a new meaning of place atop this ancient landscape. The early 
twentieth-century architecture at Black Rock stated in no uncertain terms 
that the United States government had arrived and was taking over this 
place. The style and plan of the boarding school and its associated hospi- 
tal presented interpretations of American values and culture to the Zuni 
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people. Except for the use of locally quarried red sandstone as a building 
material, there was nothing in the building design that said “Zuni.” And 
why should there be? These were government employees following a gov- 
ernment policy that believed Zuni society should be replaced by the values 
of a white, Euro-American society. They believed that American values 
should supercede Zuni culture; their aim was to accomplish this by assim- 
ilation through education and by change through the imposition of Anglo 
culture into the traditional Zuni way of life. 

Similarly, the new government housing at Black Rock spoke to 
American customs and patterns of living, using plans that would make 
the government employees—mostly white and mostly from somewhere 
else—feel comfortable in this exotic place. Although the building materi- 
als, the sandstone blocks, were again familiar to Zunis who may have ven- 
tured up to Black Rock during this time, the design and form of the new 
houses—free-standing structures with rusticated ashlar masonry, large 
windows, front porches with balustrades, and pitched roofs—were most 
certainly not inspired by the Pueblo’s architecture. These structures, and in 
essence the people who lived in them, said to the Zunis, “We are different.” 
And, although the Indian reformer John Collier and his government 
architects attempted to reconcile some of this distinctiveness through 
the design of the 1937 hospital—with its flat roof and smaller-scale win- 
dows—there is no indication that the Zunis felt more comfortable with 
this architecture. Black Rock was still a place “where the bosses lived,” 
although more and more it was becoming a place where Zunis worked as 
wage labor came to dominate the Zuni economy. 

Despite this apparent imposition of non-Zuni architecture styling 
at Black Rock, I think it is interesting to note that the rusticated, ash- 
lar masonry style was adopted by Zuni homebuilders as they remod- 
eled their houses in the Pueblo in the 1930s. Photographs from that time 
period show the rough-cut sandstone slabs laid in horizontal rows with 
wood-framed windows and doorways, some with neoclassical detailing, 
painted white to contrast with the red sandstone. Roofs were even rebuilt 
with slight pitches and covered with asphalt shingles. Some Zunis, appar- 
ently, were attracted to this style of house and adopted at least its exterior 
appearance into their life-world, much as their ancestors blended prehis- 
toric Mogollon and Anasazi architectural styles and later incorporated 
Spanish design ideas into traditional Zuni styles. 

Black Rock, however, has never imitated the Pueblo in its house design 
or streetscape. Over time, when BIA employees needed more space and as 
these older homes became shabbier looking, front porches were enclosed 
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and new additions were built to the rear, roofs were replaced, and exte- 
rior walls were stuccoed. These older homes were modernized to satisfy 
the comfort needs of the Anglo workers while living on the reservation. 
Later twentieth-century houses built at Black Rock continued to reflect 
the trends in modern suburban living found in cities and towns across the 
United States. Some reflected the post-World War II international style, 
such as the flat-roofed, surplus military quarters brought in from an air 
base in eastern New Mexico. Others were newly constructed and were 
designed according to typical 1960s, pitched-roof, suburban ranch-style 
homes or the one- to two-story duplex apartment. Interestingly, there was 
not even the slightest concession to a Spanish-Pueblo Revival style, the so- 
called Santa Fe style, which might ever so slightly evoke a connection with 
the Pueblo down the hill and was so popular at the time in the flourish- 
ing Albuquerque suburbs. But, as reflected in the comments of non-Zunis 
who lived there, this built environment suited them just fine and helped 
create a sense of community—a sense of place—for them that so clearly 
comes out in their reminiscences of being at Black Rock. And, of course, 
there was no hint of a design style that might be more familiar to Zunis, 
even though more and more Zuni families were moving to Black Rock as 
a result of housing shortages in the Pueblo. 

Finally, other new buildings at Black Rock—such as the “big box,” 
prefabricated, metal Ampex building; the new hospital with its contem- 
porary institutional design; and the remodeled older buildings, like the 
1927 school classroom/BIA office or the old power plant—reflected new 
meanings for this place. Black Rock had been designated by the Zuni 
tribal government as a place for economic development projects intended 
to enhance the local Pueblo economy, a part of the larger government 
policy of Indian self-determination. The new and remodeled buildings 
were functional structures, designed to attract outsiders to the Pueblo, to 
create jobs and economic opportunities for the tribe, not to satisfy a need 
for a “Pueblo landscape” at Black Rock. That was already in existence— 
just down the hill. 

A fundamental question about Black Rock is: Does its Euro-American— 
inspired built environment even matter to the Zuni people? Do the historic 
and contemporary Anglo architectural styles exemplified by the structures 
at Black Rock affect the Zuni cultural psyche—how they think about this 
place or how they think about themselves? These are difficult questions to 
answer because, in part, I am not sure that the Zuni people have a clear 
understanding of the importance that the Black Rock built environment 
has for them. My initial response to these questions was that I believed, for 
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most Zunis, the remaining early twentieth-century government buildings 
and structures found clustered north of the new hospital held little mean- 
ing for them and had little impact upon Zuni cultural identity. It is true 
that some Zunis have ascribed a special, individual meaning to specific 
structures, for instance, the hospital where perhaps they recovered from 
an illness, or a home in which they lived as a youth while their mother or 
father worked for the Bureau of Indian Affairs or Indian Health Service. 
But, as a group, Zunis seem to think of Black Rock as a different place—a 
place that is not Halona:Itiwana, the Middle Place. Historically, it was a 
place to learn the English language and job skills that most Zunis under- 
stood to be important in the twentieth century as American society rapidly 
and inexorably encroached upon the Zuni life-world. It was a place to work 
as wage labor overtook their traditional farming economy. Today, as in the 
past, it is a place to receive modern health care to stem the debilitating dis- 
eases affecting the Zuni people. It was a place to “go fishin” 

However, upon further reflection, I tend to think that perhaps there 
may be a deeper cognitive meaning attached to the old buildings at Black 
Rock that relates to cultural resistance and self-preservation. The early 
twentieth-century built environment represents the architectural remnants 
of a forced imposition of foreign values upon the Zuni people that they 
resisted and, in many ways, continue to struggle with today. However, they 
persevered and continued to hold onto their traditional values that allowed 
them to maintain the very essence of a Zuni way of life. At an uncon- 
scious level, therefore, these early structures act as symbols or reminders 
of this resistance and thus hold deeper meanings for the Zuni people 
than, perhaps, they even realize. Furthermore, this symbolism may be 
generational for, as my interviews with Zunis revealed, there is a general 
lack of awareness about the existence of a Zuni Boarding School and the 
reason that it, and the dam, were constructed. As time passes, one might 
expect that these historical events will become even less well known and, 
thus, the buildings that represent this era of Zuni history will become less 
important to the tribe. 

Although, today, Black Rock is a mixed Zuni-Anglo community, it is 
still considered not really a Zuni place. It is a place to go to for employment 
at the hospital or one of the various tribal enterprises, or a place where a 
Zuni family can have a new house with modern conveniences. But when 
a Zuni becomes engaged in exclusively Zuni activities, activities that are 
rooted in ceremony and tradition, he or she goes to the Middle Place. 
That is the place where one finds the family home, the ceremonial pla- 
zas to participate in the time-honored dances, and the kivas so critical for 
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the continuation of Zuni culture. These places are not at Black Rock—for 
Black Rock is a different place. 

Black Rock is, however, kya’wan:nah. It is a place where the water 
flows, where Zunis can collect plants and other natural resources that 
enrich their culture. It is a place where Zuni religious leaders and mem- 
bers of religious societies carry out ancient rituals that help sustain the 
culture of the Zuni people. Black Rock is a place of life-giving natural 
forces—the river and springs that not only provide water to continue tra- 
ditional farming practices but are also openings to the underworld, places 
to pray for continued Zuni prosperity. It is “home” to some of the most 
important Zuni shrines, such as the Ahayu:da, who protect the Pueblo. 
When visiting these Zuni places at Black Rock, the non-Zuni places—the 
hospital, houses, and commercial structures—become virtually invisible. 
They become unimportant places and thus do not call for attention. 

For Zunis, Black Rock is a place with a sense of timeless. It is the 
same place it always has been—former home to the Salt Lady, a shrine for 
the Sword Swallower’s Society, and home to the Ahayu:da—and yet it is a 
place that is forever changing, with new housing, new roads, new schools. 
For Zunis, the development of Black Rock, as a commercial place or as 
a housing place, could be seen as another threat to the Pueblo’s cultural 
well-being just as such changes were a threat some one hundred years ago. 
The difference this time is that Zunis now have more control of their own 
destiny. They make the decisions that affect such change and consider 
how this change will affect the important aspects of Zuni culture. The 
preservation of culture will include the preservation of place. This hap- 
pens because, as Edward Relph so simply states it, “people are their place, 
and place is its people.”® People and place, place and people—the two are 
intimately joined at Black Rock because this place, despite its multiple 
meanings and changing character, is so significant and meaningful to the 
cultural identity of the Zuni people. 
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